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“ Behold, my lords 
Although the paint be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, nose, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his smiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger.” 
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WILL HE BITE? 





No, boy, not one so innocent as thou, 
With sich youth and gentleness on his brow. 
He will not harm thy little hand, 
Or shrink from the touch of one so bland. 
He sees in thy full and speaking eye, 
Only the hues of the bending sky— 
He marks in thy cheek but the wild flower’s glow, 
He hears in thy voice but the glad rill’s flow. 
He sees in thy step but the joyous bound 
Ot the mountain lamb on the slopes around. 
He will not bite, for thine image brings 
But semblance of familiar things— 
Things that he loves in the breezy wood, 
In the leafy dell, and the shouting flood. 
It was deeply told, when in youth he swung 
Aloft on an oak where the loud winds sung, 
It was told by a whispering voice to his heart, 
From a look like thine that he need not start. 
’Twas the wiley eve, and the stealing tread, 
And the knowing brow he was taught to dread. 
But thou wert safe as a mountain flower, 
Where the sliding snake and gaunt wolf cower— 
Aye, and the proud may learn from the lay, 
That Innocence hath a surer shield than they. 


—— i 
On seeing a Dove perched over a Law-oflice. 





Ah, pretty, peaceful, tim'd Dove, 
hy choose thy standing there ? 
Why, emblem fair of peace and love, 
To discord’s house repair ? 


What ailsthee? Is thy house assailed 
By hawk or chattering daw? 

And when thy peaceful arts have failed, 
Seekest thou redress by law ? 


Or does a worse mischance, poor Dove} 
Oppress thy sorrowing heart? 
nd can thy spouse unfaithful prove 
And from thy side depart ? 


Fly hence! apart thy woes bewail, 
For can thy heart find ease, 

When discord takes thee by the tail, 
And eats thee for the fees ? 


21, 1835 





TO AN INSECT. 


oe 


1 love to hear thine earnest voice, wherever thou art 


hid, 
Thou testy little dogmatist—thou pretty Katydid! 
Thou — me ot gentle folks—old gentlefolks are 
they ; 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing in such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 1 know it by the trill 

That quivers through thy piereing notes, so petulant 
and shrill. 

I think there is a knot of you beneath the hollow tree: 

A knot of spinster Katydids—do Katydids drink tea? 


Oh! we me where did Katy live, and what did Katy 
0% 

And was she very fair and young, and yet so wicked 
too ? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, or kiss more cheeks 
than one? _ 

I warrant Katy did no more than many a Kate has 
done. 


Dear 5 A T’}l tell you all about my fuss with little 
ane 
And Ana, with whom I used to walk so often down 
the lane ; 
And all that tore their locks of black, or wet their 
eyes of blue— 
Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, say what did Katy do? 


Ah no! the living oak shall crash, that stood for agee 


still ; 

The = reg rend its mossy base, and thunder down 
the hill, 

Before the little Katydid shall add one word, to tel] 

The mystic ory of the maid whose name she knows 
so well. 


Peace to the ever murmuring race! and when the 
latest one 

Shall fold in death her feeble wings, beneath the au- 
tumn sun, _ 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice, and lift her 
drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years shall hear what 
Katy did. 
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A LIFE. 

behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
Tne settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye 
Asif its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be?” 

* Blow, blow, thou winter wind ! 

Thou art not so unkind, 
As man’s ingratitude.” 



































































There are those who will recognize the ineidents 
of the following history, for they, perhaps, once knew 
—and if so, they never can forget—its subject. But 
the time has passed when the recital might have 
wounded the feelings of the living—and it may prove 
of benetit—for these incidents contain a moral—and 
though that mora! has been so frequently presented, 
that some may almost deem it trite, it is not for this 
reagou the less important, and therefore should not be 
the less regarded. It is wise to profit by each sad !es- 
son of experience, and to listen with increased atten- 
tion to those warnings of sober truth, which so oiten 
repeated—are alas !—almost as often, unheeded. 








Marcaret V. W. B¥****** was born in the 
village of T , State of New York, 17— 
Her family were of high respectability, and her 
father possessed considerable wealth. The 
name of her mother still lives in the literature 
of our counti’y, and her effusions during the tur- 
moil and excitement of the revolution, some of 
them breathing the united inspiration of poesy 
and patriotism, cannot even now be read with- 
out the warmest feelings of admiration for the 
elevated genius and ardent devotion to country 
and to liberty, of that pure minded and noble 
souled woman. Margaret gave indications atan 
early age, that she inherited the brilliant imagi- 
nation and poetic powers of her gifted mother. 
Her pen almost as soon as she could hold one, 
was employed in embodying the beautiful 
though imperfect conceptions of her young ge- 
nius—theirs was the bud-like beauty of rich 
promise, so full of touching interest, and so em- 
blematic of our fondly cherished hopes. Often, 
ere the days of playful infancy were passed, 
would this child of thought take her solitary mu- 
sing walk—when the glow of sunset was upon 
the still waters of the west—to indulge the deli- 
cious reveries which the spirit of poetry awak- 
ened in her mind ;—and often, with her chosen 
companion by her side—who looked up to her 
with wonder—for she understood not thestrange 
workings of the expanding intellect—but who 
felt for her a sister’s love, mingled with that in- 
voluntary reverence which is nature’s homage 
to superiority—would she sit absorbed im silent 
meditation— 

Where glowing embers through the room, 
Taught light to counterfeit a cloom, 

That companion still lives—and it is delightful 
to listen to her account of her early attachment 
and the first developement of her friend’s genius 
in these happy days. 

Margaret lost her mother in her infancy. To 
any of us—at such a period—how can such a 
loss be supplied ?—But to lose such a mother !— 
to such a daughter, well may the misfortune 
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be pronounced incalculable—and so did ii 
prove! 

As Margaret ripened into womanhood, it 
would have been difficult to imagine a more in- 
teresting being—her form was gracefuland ele- 
gant, her features were fine, and her counte- 
nance beamed with intellectuality. She had the 
dark eye and deep melodious voice of an Italian 
improvatrice; and to look upon her was to be 
satisfied of the truth and beauty of Byron’s bold 
figure, which he really seemed to think, needed 
a note of explanation or apology— 


“The music breathing from her face.” 


Yet whocannot understand, who has not felt the 
influence of this music in his heart ef hearts, as 
he has drank it in, enamoured! To look upon 
this radiant girl, full of genius, accomplishment, 
beauty,and fascination, with an imagination that 
threw its romance over every object, and a sen- 
sibility that overflowed with sympathy for human 
suffering, educated in all the delicate refine- 
ments of polished life, the admiration of the 
social circle, and intended, as it would seem to 
be one of the fairest, brightest ornaments of our 
common place existence, and to tread on thorn- 
less roses through her own selected elevated 
path—who would have supposed, that for this 
lavely one, so dark a destiny was prepared, and 
that for her, misfortune had gathered up his 
gloomy store of acutest sufferings and most re- 
volting ills! Genius gives no exemption from 
human weakness, on the contrary, too much ar- 
dency of feeling and susceptibility of impression 
are its usual concomitants. 

It was the fate of Margaret B*¥****** to be- 
stow the rich treasure of her heart upon one 
who was unworthy of man’s friendship, much 
more, therefore, was he unworthy of woman's 
love. F——-—, was a young man of remarkably 


handsome person and captivating manners, 


but selfish, dissipated, and unprincipled. His 
family and thatof Mr. B¥******, who had mar- 
ried again, and removed to the city of New 
York, occasionally visited, and F——-— saw and 
as he believed and vowed, loved that fair girl of 
genius and imagination, whose worth such 2 
soul as his could not posstbly have appreciated. 
even had it not been steeped in sensuality and 
stained with sin. He was indeed smitten with 
her personal charms, but her feeling for him, 
was love—all such a woman’s first engrossing 
love. Her father discovered the growing at- 
tachment and warned his daughter of the dan- 
ger of encouraging it for one of whom rumour 
spoke in terms of such severity.k—Ah! where 
was the mother, then, to counsel and advise! 
her father’s wife was not her mother—hers, was 
a mind of common mould, she could not under- 
stand, and she did not love her husband’s daugh- 
ter, but she, that lay beneath the green sod 
in the little far off church-yard of T: , she, 
the sainted one, who had just gazed upon and 
joyed in the opening powers of a mind so conge- 
nial to her own, and then obeyed the sammons 
that called her to a holier, happier sphere—her 
gentleness might have won the gentle being 
who loved her with a daughter’s pure devotion. 
and preserved her child from the bitter pangs 0! 
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sity’s accumulated woes, but a mother’s sighs, a 
mother’s tears—were not for her: her mother 
was in her grave; and Margaret felt—aye, felt 
indeed, that another filled her accustomed place 
in her father’s home! 

Mr. B*¥****** forbid F his house. It 
produced apparently a beneficial effect upon 
, he seemed to feel the sting of self de- 
gradation; and with it came an increase of pas- 
sion for the lovely girl, all hopes of whom ap- 
peared now to be cut off forever. Margaret 
wept upon her father’s neck, confessed her 
weakness and acknowledged that he was right, 
but yet, she Zoved.—She listened to the detail of 
his offences, but she felt, that notw’thstanding all 
—her heart was his, was wholly his, and could 
never, never, acknowledge another for its lord. 
F made a resolve, a noble one if he had 
kept to it, he would reform and deserve her, but 
it was the resolve of a man, selfish, as well as 
as profligate. He sent her an epistle, redo- 
lent with assurances of undying attachment and 
vows of eternal fidelity, and with confessions of 
conscious unworthiness, oft repeated promises of 
future virtue and an exemplary life, and took his 
departure for a foreign land, to try the effect of 
absence upon his affection and his fame. How he 
spent his time abroad, I know not, but itis to be 
feared thata separation from thereproving tones, 
the regretful glances of relatives and friends 
for whom and whose feelings some small re- 
spect still lingered, in his case as in others, gave 
only confirmation to the sway of licentiousness, 
and removed the remnant of control from the 
increasing influence of a gross and selfish sen- 
suality. But he returned with appearances of 
amendment, and its language upon his lips. His 
connections wished it to be so, were willing it 
should be thought so, and spoke as if they be- 
lieved it. She, the devoted girl, was the first to 
be deceived, her imagination drew his mental 
po:trait, and she believed it to the life, she crea- 
ted graces, and thought them his, he had been 
imbued in the hues of her own romantic mind, 
and he was to her, what that adorning mind had 
made him, not what he was, the degraded, fetter- 
ed slave of self indulgence. He whispered the 
oft heard, oft violated vow, and she believed— 
thus has it been, thus will it be again, who 
knows not love’s proverbial blindness? Fathers 
are keener sighted. Her’s was not deceived. But 
alas! it is nota singular case, that a father’s 
advice should be unavailing, a father’s grief un- 
thought of, in the infatuation of passion— 











Who loves—raves. 


says one who knew the chords of human feeling, 
and had touched them with a master’s hand, to 
whom they were familiar as the strings of his 
melancholy lyre. There was an elopement and 
a secret marriage. She left a letter imploring 
the forgiveness of her injured father. hat a 
consolation for the loss of an only child, who had 
now linked her fate with one whom he knew to 
he a profligate and a hypocrite. 

The die was cast,and Margaret B¥****** was 
the wife of F . She had gone forth from 
beneath her father’s roof, confiding in his truth 
—he was to be a husband, father, all—the prop 
around which her young affections might cling 
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and be secure, such was hope’s fiattering tale. 
She proved its falsehood—the illusion vanished, 
and an internal voice, beard for the first time, 
forboded, that sweet peace of mind, the angel 
guest (alas, that it should be winged !) was to be 
her’s no longer. For a moment, however, one 
even less sanguine than the fond wife, might 
have deemed the prospect fair. F——-— appear- 
ed indeed to have undergone a change. He 
attended to the duties of his profession, he 
was a physician, and his home presented domes- 
tic attraction enough to detain him in those 
nightly hours, which had hitherto been devoted 
to heartless revelry and guilty pleasures. He 
seemed most kind,and was assiduous in attentions 
to his wife; and these were favorable symptoms 
of that real and permanent reform, the eternally 
vaunted, and sometimes fortunate result of a 
rake’s marriage. It was only for a season, the 
mirage of the desert, the early cloud, the morn- 
ing dew, it might be compared to any thing re- 
markably transient, we need be at no loss for a 
simile. F rejoined his boon companions, 
and returned to his former haunts of vice, with 
an increase of eagerness from a temporary sus- 
pension of the degrading pursuit. He did not 
come home at times until long after midnight, 
and then in a state of high inebriation. The 
eyes that told where tears had been, the des- 
ponding countenance and tremulous voice of 
his wife, who kept her painful and solitary vigil, 
full of apprehensions’ dark fancies and the tor- 
tures of suspense, irritated him, and she was for- 
ced to bear the sad burthen of a husband’s ill- 
humour, inflamed by wine, and increased by the 
stinging consciousness that he had wronged her, 
and deserved her reproaches, which were the 
cutting ones of deep and quiet sorrow, not the 
more easily endured ones of loud and merited 
indignation. 

They had been married a few years, and her 
father, who had never recovered from the shock 
of her elopement, was no more. Her husband’s 
dissipated habits becoming more and more con- 
firmed. He was involved in debt; the little she 
inherited from her father was soon squandered 
by him; and she was obliged to resort to her 
pen, and by tke sale of an occasional production 
to provide bread for herself and her infants. At 
length creditors became importunate; there 

“were no means of payment; and F — was 
thrown into gaol. All that could be seized came 
within the iron grasp of the law. In this utter 
wreck of fortune, though almost broken heart- 
ed, her affection for the author of her sufferings 
was not extinguished—no, she clung to him in 
prison and ruined, with the ardent devotion of 
her early love, there was even an increased ac- 
tivity of kindness, as there was greater need, 
than when her “ love,’’ not theirs, was “ in its 
spring.” Inthe debtor’s prison of the city of 
New York, then, as now, no public provision 
was made for the subsistence of the confined, 
nor was the creditor obliged to contribute to the 
support of him whom he had thus deprived of 
the ability of doing any thing for the support of 
himself or his bereaved family. The wife of 
F was observed daily to wend her way 
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babe in her arms, and to go when the frozen 
snow was upon the ground, and the cold sleet 
was falling, and the piercing north western 
blasts penetrated her thinly clad and shivering 
frame. What an occupation for that once 
proud spirited girl, who had known the delica- 
cies and refinements which competence and an 
indulgent parent could spread around the pa- 
rental fireside! yes, there was a time, when in- 
deed, the very winds of Heaven were not per- 
mitted to visit her cheek too roughly—but it was 
gone, gone for ever!—her father, her mother— 
both were in their graves—what had she now to 
hepe? With ail her taste, beauty, intellect, ac- 
complishment, “ to this favour’ had she come at 
jast, the effects of a romantic, unwise attach- 
ment, the bitter retribution of disobedience, de- 
served perhaps, yet scarcely so, one would wish 
if possible to deem. 
’s creditors made the important dis- 
covery that the imprisonment of a man who 
bad nothing to pay was not likely to bring them 
their demands, and accordingly, their cheap and 
tardy humanity unbarred his prison door, and 
gave their debtor liberty. He went tothe hum- 
ble residence of his wife and children, but 
though received with tears ot gratulation, it was 
an acquisition which they had better have been 
without. Heonly came to add to suffering, and to 
zive sharpness tothe edge of sorrow. His habits 
had become still more grovelling from the con- 
tact with low associates in the gaol, and a sort of 
reckless desperation was visible in his demean- 
our as though he felt the wretched consciousness, 
that the last shred of reputation was torn away, 
and that he was in ignominy sunk so low, that ef- 
fort was now useless, and he might as well give 
free ventto his propensities, and in indulgence, 
seek the semblance of enjoyment, and for a time 
at least, lose all sense of degradation in voluntary 
delirium or foul oblivion. 1* was a drunk- 
ard. His temper had always been violent, and 
now it broke torth at times in fits of almost frantic 
ferocity, his poor wife was the ever ready victim, 
and there were moments when brutalized by 
drink and its consequent excitement—he has 
even struck that faithful, patient, much enduring 
woman. Yet didshe not forsake him. O, woman’s 
love—woman’s love! to what shall we com- 
oare thee—what can be a fit emblem of thy love, 
inysterious, unaccountable tenacity—when, 
not guilt, nor degradation, nor fortune’s frown, 
nor the world’s scorn, no, nor even unkindness 
and outrage can sever thy hold—can quench thy 
ceaseless flame? One of Margaret’s accomplish- 
ments which attracted anddelighted him in their 
days of courtship, was her singing. It had not 
yet altogether lostits charms. When he return- 
ed from his late revels, he would sometimes re- 
quire her to sing to him one of the favourite 
songs of her happier days, and the neighbours 
have heard her sweet voice in the still midnight, 
as with lacerated bosom she poured its touching 
melody upon the troubled billows of that wake- 
ful conscience, to which even intoxication could 
give norest. Her contributions to the public 
press, and the occasional aid of relatives, fur- 
nished them with a scanty and a precarious sup- 
ply of the ntcessaries of life, but want was no 
strange guest in their habitation, and there were 
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_ when dry bread was tohera rarity, but she 
did not let her children know it, and she was too 
proud not to keep it from the world. 

The constitution of F was broken by 
his excesses; he sunk into the death fever of 
premature decay, and was gathered to the 
drunkard’s grave. Margaret sorrowed for him, 
little as his fate merited her sympathy, when his 
conduct towards his best and only friend was 
considered ; but she remembered him only as 
the lover of her youth, the chosen husband of 
her heart. She was now alone in the world with 
her children. For her no parental, no hospita- 
ble door was thrown open. Her step-mother 
looked coldly upon her as a sufferer from her 
own disobedience and folly; her father’s re- 
latives had neglected her for the same cause; 
and the pride of her heart forbade her to kneel 
to them in abject submission, and solicit their 
relief. She felt the consciousness of talent; her 
productions had received the popular approba- 
tion; she knew the necessity of great exertion, 
and resolved that the labours of her mind should 
be adequate to the support of her children. She 
was indefatigable, and among other things 
which she gave to the world, was a tragedy, 
founded on the classic story of Belisarius, which 
was performed at the“ Old Drury” of New York 
and yielded her a small emolument. It was 
better fitted for the closet than the stage, like 
many an effusion of genius—for the author was 
not experienced in the necessary art of produc- 
—— effect. 

ut to obtain a subsistence in the city of New 
York, at this particular period by literary ef- 
forts, was difficult indeed. Public taste was not 
very far extended, nor its standard very eleva- 
ted. Native productions were but little noticed, 
and if poems and tragedies were read at all by 
the mass of fashionable pretenders to taste and 
cultivation, they must bring with them the re- 
quired stamp of European commendation, noth- 
ing else would pass current as the coinage of an 
intellectual mint.—Is it not too much so now? 
No liberality of patronage, no delicate discrim- 
inating, fostering kindness smiled in upon this 
child of adversity in the lonely seclusion of her 
humble and unnoticed retreat; no prompt and 
generous hand was outstretched to encourage 
and to reward her labours; there was nothing to 
cheer the gloom of the present, nothing to inspire 
a hope for the future. The dark, cold spirit of 
despondency settled upon her mind. She look- 
ed with a mother’s agony upon her children, and 
shuddered as she dropped the pen from her 





her rude table of unpainted board, at the para- 
lyzing thoughts that came unsought and drove 
out those that were—thoughts that intraded like 
seers of ill, warning of approaching and certain 
destitution. 

At this time she received an offer from the 
proprietor of a weekly periodical published in 
the village of Brooklyn, opposite New York, to 
contribute to it regularly at a certain stipend. 
Thepittance was small indeed, but it was prefer- 
able to starvation, and the offer was not refused. 
From starvation, however, it scarcely preserv- 
ed her. The coarsest viands, and sometimes 
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be afforded to her, who had“ known the luscious 
sweets of plenty,’ and the place that served 
both for her study and her sleeping apartment, 
was a wretched garret—proverbially, the poor 
author’s refuge, through whose broken case- 
ment and cracked ceiling, the wind and rain 
found an easy ingress; she had not the means of 
putting 1t in repair,and no one thought it worth 
while todo it for her. She protected herself as 
well as she could from the winter’s inclemency; 
and was faithful to her task of furnishing ease: 
ly supply of prose and poetry, on subjects some 
of which jarred upon her feelings, and called up 
visions of things that were “spectres of the 
past,” which tortured, and almost maddened 
the brain from whence they sprung. Yet she 
shrunk not from her toil, the pound of flesh was 
exacted, and it was obtained; her mind was 
forced to.action, not like an unwilling, but like 
an exhausted steed, that sinks beneath the dri- 
ver’s lash, and similar was its fate; in its de- 
pression, it painfully put forth all its resources 
of amusement, and was taxed for more, though 
the effort was a drain upon the vitals, and the 
fount of life itself was sending its last, sustaining 
stream through the enfeebled frame. But 
it was easy to foretell that there would soon 
bean end of this. The spot upon her cheek— 
“that fatal spot,” brigbter than the hue of health, 
and the hollow eye that grew more strangely 
lustrous as it sunk, too surely told, the insidious 
disease that was upon her, and the fearful rava- 
ges it had already made. Buffeted by many 
storms, and bearing up with fortitude against 
ther all, the fragile plant had snapped at last. 
The frame is not of iron, the brain is not en- 
compassed with nerves of steel, the heart may 
suffer much ere it break, but yet, may break at 
last, and when the brain and the heart are both 
at work upon the frame, it is not singular thatit 
gives way,and the grave soon ends the strife. 
Tis nature’s inexorable law, and mortals must 
submit, though well may the y grieve, to see the 
buds, the blooming flowers of life, thus untimely 
nipped by an unheeded frost, and to think, we 
should nourish with our blood. the pinion which 
gives its force to the arrow that reaches and 
rankles in the breast. Poor Margaret!— 


"l'was the hectic of death that dyed her cheek, 
And tinged with a crimson glow, 

As we see in the west a rosy streak 
That gleams on the winter snow. 


Brightly it sleeps as the ruby hue 

Ot summer suns at the evening view, 

ut warmth to the snow it can ne’er impart, 
As sad and as cold as the blighted heart! 


Her malady advanced with stealthy, but sure 
steps, to its hopeless destination. She became 
0 weak as to be unable to sit up more than a 
few hours in the day. Of course, she could not 
furnish the weekly supply of demanded variety. 
Without her mental labour she knew that the 
wages of labour would not be paid, and little as 
twas, it was all that she had to give herself and 
ier children, the scanty portion of food by which 
existence could be barely sustained. ut she 
could labour no more. Exhausted nature had 
‘unk at last. She was stretched upon the bed 
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were light, in comparison with those that were 
gathering upon her smitten mind, for the iron 
had entered and deeply entered into her soul— 
her children, aye, that was the thought that rose 
to torture and to agonize! 

But providence had not forsaken her. Though 
the sun was behind the cloud, it was still there, 
and its rays at last reached the despairing 
mourner in her desolation. A benevolent cler- 
gyman of the city of New York heard of her 
situation, and hastened to her relief. He had 
known and esteemed her father; and bad 
known her when a little joyous girl, she used to 
come with her catechism in her hand, and take 
her place at the holy altar at which he minister- 
ed. He had heard of her opening talents, of 
her unhappy marriage, but when she left the 
city for her duties in the village, she had passed 
as it were, from the observation of her friends, 
and become forgotten. He took her tohis own 
house. He made himself active in her behalf. 
She was surrounded by every comfort and solace 
which her condition needed. She knew that she 
was dying, but she had rarely felt happier than 
now. Her children were provided for; those 
relatives who had turned their faces from the 
censured mother, had been induced to succour 
and protect the sinless unoffending offspring ; the 
pillow that sustained her aching head was 
smoothed with watchful care; the death damps 
were wiped from the fevered brow by friend- 
ship’s ever ready and gently ministering hand. 
Yes, she was happy—for the prayers of the pious 
rose from her bed-side to the God who had chas- 
tened her in his mercy; and she felt their infiu- 
ence in her soul, like the soft descending dews 
upon the parched verdure of Hermon’s sacred 
hill. The warmth of celestial hope circled 
round “the blighted heart.” The bitterness of 
earthly struggling and its sufferings were over; 

ride, resentment, the excitation of earthly feel- 
ing, were at rest forever; the sense of injury, 
unkindness, and neglect afflicted her no more; 
she was at peace with the world, for pure and 
holy emotions were swelling up and overflowing 
her soul, which had become meek, subdued, re- 
signed, like that of a little child, and the offer- 
ing was not rejected by Him, who has said that 
His sacrifice is that of “‘a broken spirit,’’ and 
that “a broken and a contrite heart,” He“ will 
not despise.’’ Yes, Margaret, though wert puri- 


fied through suffering, through much tribulation, 
thou didst enter into the Kingdom of Heaven— 
but thou didst enter into the joy of thy Lord, and 
the smile of certain reconciliation, the foretaste 
of hereafter bliss, was upon thy dying lip, and 
did not leave it, even when the features were 
stiffening in the calm rigidness of death, andon- 
ly told that what was clay, had been the habita- 
tion of animmortal. 





—Her wounds are healed, and her seul’s at rest 

W here sorrow ne’er comes in the world of the blest, 
And Heaven itself did a ray impart, 

‘l’o check the last sigh of the blighted heart ! 


She was buried by the side of her father, and 
an humble stone bore record, for a time, in sim- 
ple phrase, of her birth, and parentage, and 
death; but the plough of modern improvement 
has passed over the spot; it has been broken, 





“i suffering, and the pains of her decaying body 
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thrown aside, and forgotten. Astately mansion 
rears ifs head over the place of graves; and be- 
neath it the remains of the gifted Margaret V. 
W.F—— mingle with common clay, if perad- 
venture, they have escaped that sacreligious 
hand which, at the beck of avarice, has 
violated the sanctuary of the tomb, and scatter- 
ed the ashes of the dead. J+: se & 
—$<——_—— 


THE FATAL DUEL. 


The following chapter is an extract from 
*¢ John Marston Hall,” a new novel, by Mr. 
James, author of “ Richelieu,” “ Philip Augus- 
tus,’ &c. Itis a highly wrought and deeply in- 
teresting description of a duel between two per- 
sons who had been friends for years. 


1 immediately obeyed, and choosing one of 
the grooms who was my more especial favourite 
in the family, I gave him the papers, with in- 
junctions to use all speed and diligence. 1 then 
returned to the library, and found that the duke 
had just concluded a billet, on which he wrote 
the address of the Count de Mesnil, and after 
drawing a small cord of floss silk across the 
folds, he sealed the ligature at both ends, and 
put the note into my hands:—‘ You will take 
that,” he said with a calm smile, “to our good 
friend the Count de Mesnil; but do not go till 
after breakfast, nor let it seem, by your manner, 
that there is any thing extraordinary in your 
mission ; for, to my taste, things of this kind had 
better always be conducted as quietly as possi- 
ble. Deliver into the Count’s own _ hand, 
when you have reached his dwelling, and bring 
me back his reply.” 

Of course I very well understood that 1 was 
charged with one of those cartels cf mortal de- 
fiance which were then so common in every 
country in Europe. The matter certainly was 
nothing new to me, for many a very trifling dis- 
pute had I seen brought to the arbitrement of 
the sword, when I followed the camp of the 
eavaliers; but it did seem strange to me that 
the duke so far departed from the general cus- 
tums of the day as to send his defiance by a page, 
instead of some man equal in rank and station 
to the person for whom it was intended. 1 found 
afterwards, however, that his irritable fear of 
ridicule, which was the next prominent charac- 
teristic of his mind to its susceptibility of the 
slightest suspicion, was the cause of any thing 
that appeared irregular in his method of pro- 
ceeding. However that might be, of course I 
did not object to the task, though it seemed to 
me doubtful how Monsieur de Mesnil would re- 
ceive such a cartel from a page, and what might 
be his treatment of the bearer. Personal risk 
seldom entered into my calculation in these mat- 
ters, and 1 ordered my horse to be ready after 

break/iast, and a groom to be prepared to ac- 
company me, as gaily as if I had been going 
upon an errand of pleasure. Before setting out, 
however, {I had an opportunity of seeing the be- 
haviour of the duke towards his wile, and it, I 
confess, was the first thing that gave me any 

ain in the business. It was so gentle, so af- 
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former occasions, that, as the thought flashed 
across my mind, that the first day of such ten- 
derness might be the last of his life, I would 
have given more than all 1 had in the world to 
prevent the proposed encounter from taking 
place. To do so was, of course, impossible; 
and accordingly after breakfast I mounted my 
horse, and rode away for Mesnil Moray, the 
dwelling of Monsieur de Villardin’s adversary. 
Though | wasa little gloomy when | sat out, 
old habits soon got the better of new feelings, 
and I readily brought myself to look upon the 
affair altogether as one of those matters which 
every man must undertake, at least, a hundred 
times in the course of his ‘life, ** Monsieur de 
Villardin,” I thought, “‘ will fight fifty more, 1 
hope, before he has done with the sword,’ and 
with this consolatory reflection, I cantered on as 
fast as I] could. Somewhat less than an hour 
brought me to the gates of the chateau; and, on 
demanding to see Monsieur de Mesnil, I was 
instantly admitted to his presence. I thought 
he turned rather pale when he saw me, but it 
might be merely imaginary; and certainly, 
throughout the whole, he behaved like a man of 
honour and courage. He took the billet, and 
cutting the silk, read it attentively, witha slight 
frown knitting his brows. He then asked me in 
a calm tone, * Do you know the contents of this 
note, young man?” 

The question puzzled me a little, for though I 
strongly suspected the general nature of what 
the billet contained, yet 1 knew none of the 
particulars, and could not even be sure of that 
which I imagined. I answered, therefore, that ! 
“I did not;” and the count rejoined throwing 
the note into the fire, “ Well, then, as Monsieur 


an unceremonious rogues, I willsend him an un- 
ceremonious reply. Tell him I wiil accept his 
invitation, with all its particulars, and that I am 
his very obedient seryant. You may add, ! 
would have written, but that | havea great deal 
to do between this and night.” 

Charged with this ambiguous message, I re- 
turned to the Prés Vallée, and found Monsieur 
de Villardin playing with his little girl, while 
Madame de Villardin was in her own chamber, 
preparing to go out with him for a walk. 

“ Have you brought any note?” he asked me 
immediately, tones 
sence, to enquire tt 


advantage of his wife’s ab- | 
1e result of my embassy 10 | 
private. I replied, that | had only received a | 


verbal answer; upon which he formed a pretext | 
to send away the little girl, and made me give | 
him a detailed account of all that bad occurred. | 


privately from the garden.” 


“Well, well,” besaid, as I concluded, “ it 18 § 
all well. Be prepared to go with me at 51x) 
o'clock to-night, and get a spade and pick-axe j 


I did not well know what to anticipate from | 


of the spring, and at six o’clock, the evening 
was too far advanced to afford any thing like 


obey; and, slipping out about half-past five, | 
got the tools from the garden; and aiter 
them in a spot where they were not 





tectionate, so different from what it had been on 


sufficient light for a fair single combat. Never-/ 
theless, | had, of course, nothing to do but to} 


de Villardin has been kind enough to send me | 


these directions, for it was then in the early part | 


lacing & 
likely to be 
observed, | returned to the library, where I was , 
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yery soon joined by Monsieur de Villardin. His 
hat and cloak were already there, and I was just 
aiding him to put them on, when the groom, who 
had been despatched to Rennes, returned with a 
notary and papers prepared for a signature. By 
the calm way with which Monsieur de Villardin 
took this interruption, called for lights, heard the 
papers read, and went through all the necessary 
formalities for investing me with the property 
which he had bestowed upon me, I easily divined 
that he had no fixed appointment for that hourand 
began to suspect the real object of his expedition. 
When all was concluded, and the notary sent 
back under a safe escort, he bade me follow him. 
We thus issued forth in the dusk; and having 
furnished ourselves with the spade and pick-axe, 
proceeded a short distance on the road towards 
Rennes. 

“ Now, my young friend,” he said, at length, 
“] must trust to your guidance. I have heard 
that you never forget s>ot, person, or thing, that 
you have once seen. Do you think you can 
now lead me to the tree under which Monsieur 
de Mesnil’s horse was tied, when you passed 
vesterday morning ?”’ 

*] think I can,” I replied, “ and, certainly, if 
not to the precise tree, | can lead you to the next 
one toit; for there were but two or three to- 
gether, and I know the clump well.” 

When we reached the neighbourhood of the 
spot, the various objects around at once recalled 
tomy remembrance which was the tree I sought; 
and, having approached it, Monsieur de Villar- 
din measured outa space of ground beneath its 
branches about six feet by three, and causing 
me to remove the turf in one piece, we both set 
vigorously to work, and, with pick-axe and 
spade, soon hollowed out a sufficient trench to 
contain the body of aman. “If I fall,’ he said, 
when we had concluded our work, “ let it be re- 
membered that 1 wish this to be mygrave. {f ] 
survive I will direct you what to do.” 

Before leaving the spot, he caused me to car- 
ry about adozen shoveliuls of the earth away, 
and cast them into the river, which flowed at the 
distance of three or four hundred yards. We 
then placed the tools in the grave, and returned 
to the chateau, Monsieur de Villardin directing 
me previously, to be up by five the next morn- 
ing, to saddle his horse with my own hands,and, 
leaving it prepared in the stable. to go on to the 
spot where we had been working, and wait there 
for his coming. 

The coolness with which he set about all his 
proceedings. and my knowledge of his skill as a 
swordsman, made me feel very confident that 
the issue of the combat would be in his favour, 
although his adversary was his junior by near 
twenty years. I had seen so much of such af- 
lairs, too, that I can generally form a very good 
guess in regard to the result; and, from all I had 
observed of Monsieur de Villardin’s conduct 
during the day, 1 went to bed with very little 
fear for his safety the next morning. I was up 
at the time prescribed, saddled the horse as well 
«s 1 could in utter darkness, and then walked 
away tothe tree, which I reached just as the 
irst faint gray of the morning began to mingle 
with the blackness of night. 

When I had waited there about a quarter of 
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an hour, I heard the sound of a horse’s feet, and, 


din, who sprang to the ground, and giving me 
his rein to hold, only remarked that it was dark- 
er than he expected ; although by this time, the 
dawn had made considerable progress. In about 
five minutes after, which he spent in selecting a 
piece of firm, dry turf, unincumbered by trees, 
and fitted, as far as possible, for the sort of 
morning’s amusement in which he was going to 
exercise himself, the sound of another horse’s 
feet was heard; and we were soon joined by the 
Count de Mesnil. He was quite alone; and, dis- 
mounting at a little distance, he bowed coldly to 
Monsicur de Villardin, saying, ‘* As you,request- 
ed, sir, I have come alone. You, I see, have 
brought your page.” 

** | did so, sir,’ replied the Duke, “ in the first 
place, that he might hold our horses; in the next, 
that he might aid the survivor in filling up yon 
trench,” and he pointed to the grave. ‘* Heisa 
boy of honour and of birth,” he added, “and 
you may trust him fully; but, if you desire it, I 
will order him to withdraw.” 

** Not on my account,” replied Monsieur de 
Mesnil; “I am just as well pleased that he 
should be present; though I must say, that I 
‘think the Duke de Villardin might have found 
some fitter person than a page tocarry his car- 
tel to the Count de Mesnil.” 

‘**] have chosen the method of proceeding I 
have followed, Monsieur de Mesnil, not only 
because I think these things between brave 
men had better always be done as quietly as 
possible, but also, because I judged it unneces- 
sary that many witnesses should hear me tell 
you, as I now do, that I look upon you as a vil- 
lain, a hypocrite, and a traitor, devoid of every 
good feeling but the brute quality of courage ?”' 

“* Enough, enough, sir,” cried the Count de 
Mesnil; “the fewer of such words as well as 
the fewer witnesses the better. Where do you 
take your ground ?” 

He then gave me his horse’s rein, and Mon- 
sieur de Villardin led him to the spot which he 
had chosen, made him examine it accurately to 
see that there was no inequality or artifice, and 
then, drawing his sword, caused his adversary 
to measure it with the blade of his own, which 
proved to be nearly an inch longer. On per- 
ceiving this difference, the Count declared that 
he was perfectly willing to wait, if Monsieur de 
Villardin thought fit to send to the castle for a 
more equal weapon, but the duke replied, that 
he was quite contented with the sword that he 
had; and, throwing away his cloak, hat and 
coat, took his ground, and put himself in a pos- 
ture of defence. 

The Count de Mesnil prepared for the com- 
bat more slowly. He certainly evinced no fear; 
but there were two or three slight traits that I 
remarked in his conduct, which induced me to 
believe that, either from the consciousness of 
having wronged his friend, or from feeling him- 
self inferior in skill and dexterity, he advanced 
notto the encounter with the same confidence 
as that which appeared in the whole demeanour 
of Monsieur de Villardin. When the duke had 





first referred to the grave which we had dug the 
night before, and pointed it out with his hand, 


a moment after, perceived Monsieur de Villar- | 
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the eye of the young count strained eagerly upon 
it for a moment, and it was evident that the antici- 
pations the sight naturally called up werefelt bit- 
terly. He was pale, too, and though he spoke 
firmly and calmly,I perceived that there was a 
difficulty in unfastening his cloak, and all the 
other little preparations, which spoke a mind 
intensely occupied with other thoughts. I ob- 
served, also, and it seemed somewhat strange, 
that he in no degree referred to the cause of his 
aioe hostile opposition to a man who had 

een so lately his friend; and indeed it seemed 
that the few short lines which Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin had written had been quite sufficient to 
explain all, and to make him feel that amity 
was changed for ever into unquenchable hate 
between them. 

At length all was prepared, and the swords of 
the two combatants crossed. After a few par- 
ades on either part, which served no purpose 
but to let each know the skill and peculiar 
mode of fencing of his adversary, the assault 
assumed a more serious character; but still it 
appeared that both wished to maintain the de- 
fensive, and I plainly saw that, more than once, 
the duke could have wounded or disarmed his 
opponent, had he thought fit. In a short time, 
however, the Count de Mesnil, who was of a 
hasty and passionate disposition, and not so old 
a soldier as Monsieur de Villardin, became 
heated in the encounter, and pressed his antag- 
onist hard, still keeping a wary hand and eye, 
but evidently becoming more and more vehe- 
ment at each pass. At length, in a furious 
lunge, by not keeping his right foot quite 
straight, and probably more accustomed to the 
salle d’armes than the green sward, he slipped, 
and came upon his knee, perfectly at the mercy 
of his adversary. Monsieur de Villardin im- 
mediately dropped the point of his sword, and 
bade him rise. 

** ] do not take advantage of an accident, sir,” 
he said. 

The count rose, with downcast eyes and a 
burning cheek, and replied, after a moment’s 
pause, “I cannot, of course, after this act of 
generosity think ——”’ 

“If sir,” said Monsieur de Villardin, cutting 
him short, “* you are contended to go forth into 
the world again, as one who bears the name of 
villain, and hypocrite, and scoundrel—and, | 
shall then add, coward—mount your horse and 
begone : if not, resume your place.” 

The count’s eyes flashed, and the combat was 
instantly renewed, but this time with a difler- 
ent result. At the end of four or five passes, 
with a movement so rapid that 1 could scarcely 
see how it was effected, though it may be be- 
lieved | was an eager spectator, Monsieur de 
Villardin parried a lunge of his adversary in 
such a manner as to leave the whole of the 
count’s person open. He then lunged in return, 
and the next moment the Count de Mesnil was 
lying prostrate on the turf. Ata sign from the 
duke, I threw the bridles of the horses over a 
low bough, and ran up tothe spot. The fallen 
man by that time had raised himself upon one 
arm, and with the other hand seemed grasping 
at the blades of grass; but he spoke not, and his 
head drooping forward, concealed his counte- 
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nance. “Shall I bring water?’ I said; but,ere 
time was given for an answer, the strength 
which had enabled him to raise himself so far 
passed away, and with a single groan he fell 
back upon the ground and expired. 

We stood “a gazed upon his still, pale coun- 
tenance for several minutes; but it was very 
evident, from the first look, that his career was 
at an end; and, after a pause, the duke bent 
over him and opened his vest. Scarcely a drop 
of blood had flowed from the wound which caused 
his death, although, {rom the direction it had 
taken, it seemed to me that it must have pierced 
his heart. 

‘It is over!’’ said Monsieur de Villardin—‘ it 
isover! Yet put your hand upon his heart, my 
boy; see if it beats.” 

As I opened his shirt to do so, there dropped 
out a locket, which was suspended from his 
neck by a blue riband, and which contained a 
single lock of dark hair. As soon as he sawit, 
the duke caughtit up, and unfastening the rib- 
and, gazed upon the hair for a moment or two with 
an eager look. It was certainly the colour, to 
avery shade, of that of Madame de Villardin; 
and | instantly saw that the demon had taken 
possession of her husband once more. After 

azing at the locket for several minutes, he put 
it by, and then asking me, sterniy, if the man 
were dead. 

l replied that he certainly was, as far as I 
could discover. 

‘** Then now to our next task,” said the duke: 
“ bring me yon mantle and coat.” 

1 immediately obeyed, and bringing forward 
the clothes of the unhappy count, | aided in 
wrapping the body therein ; and then taking the 
feet, while the duke raised the head, we bore 
the corpse to the grave that we had dug, and 
laid it there, without prayer or benediction. 
We next placed the hat and sword of the de- 
ceased in the earth along with him; and then, as 
fast as possible, filled up the pit with mould. 
Notwithstanding the quantity of earth I had re- 
moved the night before, there was still more than 
enough to fill up the grave to the level of the 
other ground, and I had four or five shovelfuis 
more to carry down and cast into the river. 
When that was done, however, and the last 
spadeful disposed of, we laid the turf down 
again over the spot ; and socarefully had it been 
removed, that, though the ground was a little 
raised, it required some examination to discover 
where the aperture had been made. 

“ A few showers of rain,” said the duke, as he 
gazed upon the grave, “will remove every 
trace.”’ 

1 replied nothing, but 1 thought that the rain 
of many years would never remove the traces 
of that morning’s work from his heart or from 
my memory. In regard tothe ground, however, 
] entertained no apprehension of its ever being 
discovered. The young count himself, in tying 
his horse to that tree when he came on his fur- 
tive and evil visit to the dwelling of his friend, 
had of course selected one of the most retired 
spots that he could find; and it was only the ac- 
cidental circumstance of my cutting acrcss 
from the particular point of the high road where 
I had left Monsieur de Villardin on the way to 
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Rennes, {that had caused me to discover the 
charger in that situation. In that spot, too, the 
turf was short, and the grass any thing but lux- 
uriant; so that the shepherds were not likely to 
lead their flocks thither, at least till the year was 
more advanced, by which time all traces of the 
grave would be effaced. The only thing now to 
ispose of was the horse; and after examining 

the ground carefully, in order to ascertain that 
nothing of any kind had been dropped or for- 
gotten, the duke directed me tolead the animal 
some distance in the way to the count’s own 
dwelling, and then turn him loose. 

| did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin to return to the castle alone; and taking 
the horse by the bridle, I brought it to the vicinity 
of the road which led to Mesnil Moray, ata spot 
about half a mile from the bridge which crosses 
the Vilaine. There I gave it the rein; and, 
though it had followed as quietly as possible up 
to that moment, no sooner did it find itself free, 
than it darted away as if it had suddenly be- 
come mad. It sprang at once over a fence, and 
crossed the high road, taking the direction of its 
lord’s dwelling without any regard to path. I 
climbed up a neighbouring bank to watch its 
course for an instant; and, to my surprise, saw 
it plunge into the river, and, after sinking down 
from the force with which it darted in, rise up 
again, swim the stream, spring up the bank, and 
gallop away across the fields. 

There was something awful in the sight; and 
1 cuuld not help thinking, as the noble horse 
bounded away, that there was a living witness 
of the bloody scene in which I had just taken 
part, that, could he find voice, would soon call 
the friends of his fallen lord toavenge his death. 

—_—_j———. 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 

There ate spirits above! there are spirits below! 

The Air, and Earth, have they none? 
There’s a something that haunts me wherever 1 go, 

O why may not this be one? 


At home, or abroad, or awake, or in dreams, 
Itis with me in mirth, or in care; 

It has eyes of fire, anda lip, that seems 
As lovely as angels are! 


Then its voice (O! its depths) is forever nigh, 
With its strange and mysterious sounds ; 

And my heart, when it speaks, like a bird, would fly 
And burst from its prison bounds ! 


Now gay, and now wild, are its passion-like notes, 
All teeling—all hope—all desire— 

And my brain it runs mad with the burning thoughts 
I'hat kindle at its fire. 


Anon "tis all tenderness—sofiness—its tones 
So dim-like, so mournfully low, 
hat my pulse the sad feeling unconsciously owns, 
And painfully beats, and slow. 


Yet, O! how I love its mad visits; they seem 
Like the dreams of Love’s rosiest hours; 
And they light up Life’s path with a fairy-like gleam 
That turns e’en its thorns to flowers ! SENEX. 
—_—_—_ 


Most women have no principles; they are led 
by their passions, and depend for their manners 
on the persons they love.—La Bruyere. 
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IRISH SERVANTS.—BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 





A blunder! a palpable blunder! my readers may ex- 
claim. What! are Irish servants picked up on Irish 
highways? do they grow rife as blackberries upon the 
bushes? do they wander forth at noon and eventide, 
and roost in the hedges or by the way-side? Gentle 
English reader, they do; the instant the sound of car- 
riage-wheels or the high trotting of a horse is heard 
within the precincts oF a mansion or farmhouse, the 
cooking, washing, scouring, cleaning—all, all is ne- 
glected—left to do its own work—and every domestic, 
from the lady’s maid, rich in many coloured ribands 
and “ lashins of lace,’ down to the scullion, who ex- 
ults in bare-foot freedom, all “step out” to “see the 
quality.” 

Every village in the world has its appointed spot 
“where maids do congregate.” In France it is under 
the great chestnut or apple-tree of the district; in Eng- 
land, round the pumps; and in Ireland, at the cross. 
roads. You never pass cross-roads, in the vicinity of 
gentlemen’s houses, without seeing a group of servants 
hard and fast at a gossip, particularly if the time be 
after six, and the evening fine. There they stand— 
one arm a-kimbo—the broad borders of their caps 
floating on the breeze—one foot resting on the instep 
of the other—and thrice happy if a mound of stones, 
commonly called a ditch, skirt the highway. Against 
which they lean, while others sit in the “ gripe” ot the 
ditch, after a peculiar fashion which 1 never could com- 
prehend, seeing that they manage to support them- 
selves on their heels, while their drapery appears fixed 
round them like what little children call “a cheese.” 
It is amusing enough to note such a small company, 
high in debate or retailing the news, and sitting in 
judgment on the eonceras of their masters and mis- 
tresses; but in the matter of judging, I confess the de- 
cided superiority of an Irish servant over an English 
one. The Irish servant cares little how he is debased 
provided his master is exalted. ‘“ Maybe I’m low, 
mane, and ungenteel myself,” said an officer’s Irish 
tiger one day to a poor tradesman who had been 
“abusive.” “Maybe I’m, and maybe I’m not, that’s 
neither here nor there; but as for my master, who has 
the heart’s blood of a gentleman in him, even if he 
does owe you a dirty trifle—if you dare to turn your 
breath agin him, by the powers! I’ll make ye sup sor- 
row in the horse-pond for yer break fast.” 

Pat, it is easily perceived, had no ambition beyond 
what small portion of credit and respectability his 
master reflected upon him—no wish to be honoured 
on his own account. “His master” is his lord, and 
while in his service he is bound to consider himself 
his thrall. “1f you call me a rascal,” exclaimed an 
English servant, similarly circumstanced, “I'll take the 
law of you. If my master owes you money, let him 
pay it—I’m not bound for him—nor I'll not be called 
rascal for nothing nor nobody.” 

I do not consider this an advantage as far as Irish 
servants are concerned, but rather a proof of how 
little independence exists in the country amongst that 
class of people. “Look up to the gentry and demane 
yourself to them properly,” is the advice of an Irish 
parent to a child going to service; but the spirit of ad- 
mon'tion from a good English mother to a son, is di- 
rectly the opposite—Do your duty to God and man, 
but don’t be put upon by any one.” The genuine 
worship of aristocracy—a bowing down to those who 
sit in high places—is far more alive at this moment in 
Ireland than in any other of the sister kingdoms, An 
Irishman must have something to lean upon—his 





landlord—and above all his priest, whereon to repose 
his spirit—and the door-post, or the handle of his 
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de, or a — wall, against which to lean his body. 
his is peculiarly the case with Irish servants; first of 
all, they “depind” upon their masters and mistresses 
not seeing their dmissions, keenly perceiving how 
much they omit themselves; and they also “depind” 
upon Judy this or Barney the other to steal into the 
kitchen and help them to get through their work.— 
“How ’ud they ever do it else, and the wages so small, 
and the times so bad?”’ The fact of it is, that every 
regular servant in an Irish gentleman’s family has his 
own peculiar tail, which if not carefully clipped, will 
in time, by its manifold turnings and winding, destroy 
the head of the whole. I know several of what are 
called “ good managers” who become outrageous at 
the idea of a charwoman entering their well ordered 
— what would they say to an Irish servant’s 
tal 

Take an example. An Irish mistress descends to 
» lower regions at an hour when she is not looked 

or. 

“Thomas,” to the butler, “ what strange boy is that 
1] saw in the pantry?” 

“That? Oh, that’s Jemmy Lownds, just come in to 
hould master’s coat, while Larry brushes it.” 

“T mean the lad with red hair, 1 know James.” 

“Oh, ’tother gorsoon, ma’am; he only stept in to see 
afther Jemmy.” 

“ Katherine,” to the cook, “ what business has the 
weeder to come in and do the kitchen-maid’s work, 
while the kitchen-maid does yours, and you have been 
looking over the yard wall this hour past ?” 


“Lord save us, my lady! what will the gentry see 
afther next? My heart was weak in my body for 
want of alittle fresh air, and 1 jist stept out to take a 
mouthful, and see Barny Tooly and Jack Johnson, 
and two or three of the workmen help the groom to 
catch the mare ; and sure we’d never get through the 
work but tor the help now and agin.” 

“I saw two strange caps in the laundry.” 

“T don’t th.nk there’s any but Jenny Robins, stept 
in to do a hand’s turn tor poor Anty, that’s kilt alive 
with the big heavy washes. Oh, my grief! times are 
changed when ladies like you think it worth their 
while to see afther the comers an’ goers, and demane 
themselves with the thinking of the bit and the sup!” 


I very much fear that the generality of Irish house- 
keepers do not as Katherine would gay, “‘demane”™ 
themselves in any such way. If they attended more 
to their domestic concerns, there would be less ruin 
among the higher classes of Irish society. Iam really 
at a loss to account for the fact, though fact it unques- 
tionably is, that there is a certain carelessness—a 
want of order—of neatness—of regularity in domestic 
arrangements, preceptible in almost every Irish house. 
They appear to me never to think where or how the 
put their things; their beautiful furniture.is seldom halt. 
dusted, and from the ladies’ boudoir, where tinsel 
usurps the place of. sterling ornament, down to the 
kitchen, where one thing is applied to twenty differ- 
ent uses, there is a total absence of arrangement. I 
know many who will be very angry at my saying 
this, and still more angry with me for printing it; but 
it is so palpable—observed by every one at all accus- 
tomed to England and English habits—that I am as- 
sured it is better to tell the truth boldly than to whisper 
it in corners. My deep and heart-felt praise do 1 give 
to the warm, hospitable and affectionate feelings of 
my dear countrywomen; they are as full of talent as 
they are of genuine kindness, but they most deplorably 
lack the precision—the neatness—the thoughtfulness— 
which sheds the halo of comfort over an English mé- 
nage. Their minds are as informed, their manners 
more pleasing, yet they often act as if their brains as 
well as their houses required to be put in seemly order. 


r 
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and so severely cast upon them of want of cleanii. 
ness; no nation, I do believe, wash so frequently, but 
their carelessness makes them soil twice what they 
clean once;and only those that live amongst them can 
note the difference. A well-regulated house is always 
the result of a well-reguiated mind, and though Irish 
servants are very untractable, still ft know they can be 
managed, for in their country they are docile, respect. 
ful. and not half as quarrelsome as they are here. Im. 
perfections are readily acquired; and the servants who 
come to England “seeking their fortun” pick up the 
ae and sauciness peculiar to our serving. 
men and maidens, graft it upon their national pride, 
and so not unfrequently become epitomes of the bad of 
both countries. 


Irish servants have, generally speaking, one quality 
which covers a multitude of sin—the strongest possi- 
ble attachment to their employers. “It isn’t fur me to 
see their faults; don’t they give me the bit 1 eat and 
the rag I wear? and why should 1 say any thing 
against them? I’ll stick up for them while I’ve breath 
in my body; for I’m not ungrateful.” The affection 
of [rish nurses to their foster children is one of the 
most powerful and devoted feelings of which human 
nature is capable; they will follow and serve them 
through evil report and good report—in poverty and in 
prosperity—in foreign land, as well as in their own 
country; and one instance i well remember, of a poor 
nurse, who, when she heard her foster child—the 
younger son of a family that had been both respected 
and respectable in former times—was in an English 
gaol, came over, attended him during his sad and lone. 
ly hours of imprisonment; and when he was doomed 
to an ignominous death, never left his side till he ex- 
changed time for eternity. She talked to him of those 
he had loved, before his soul and his name became 
polluted by evil. And it was a holy thing, within the 

rison walls, to hear that grey-headed woman put up 

er heart-felt prayers to the Almighty, for the object 
of such pure affection. When all was over she claim- 
ed his body,—waked it, after the fashion of her coun- 
try; sold all she possessed in the world to give it decent 
burial; and was herself his monument; for, a few nights 
after she was found dead upon his grave! Such a story 
does not need the embellishment of fiction. 


I remember when it first became my duty to engage 
servants my heart overflowed with patriotism. I re- 
solved that none but Irish should perform the labours 
of my household; which, of course, like all young 
matrons, I determined should be conducted on so lib- 
eral and judicious a principle, that the gratitude and 
affection of my domestics would be an example of 
the purity and goodness of (Irish) human nature. Of 
course I began by expecting too much; and even now 
I believe 1 received too little in return. However, 
now that I have got over all soreness about certain 
blunders and inattentions, and various and variegated 
mistakes, I derive much amusement from the remem- 
brance of the oddity and eccentricity of my poor coun- 
trywomen. They were curious mixtures of good and 


motives—indolent and lazy on ordinary occasions. 

especially remember a cook, who was over-fond 0! 
any libation that bore the semblance of whiskey. In 
one of her tipsy freaks she had fallen against the kitch- 


Mar 

pret seeing double; and her evening salutation was 
generally as follows: let it be understood that Mary, 
when addressing you, had sacrificed too liberally to 
Bacchus to nd athe erect, and her mind was 4l- 


her was the very person who *‘knockt” out her eye: 





I do not think they deserve the imputation so ofien 


evil; active and energetic, when excited by strong } 


er range, and the result was, the loss of an eye. Poor | 
eegan! this did not prevent her from very fre- | 


ways filled with the idea, that the person who spoke to | 


Moreover, when “ tossicated,” she had a great desire | 
to assist the house maid in carrying up water, or C02, | 
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or china or glass; any thing, in fact, that was likely to| And he did in the end as he was desired but not 


occasion confusion if split or destroyed. If she met | without disputing his lady’s orders. 

me in the hall, or on the stairs,down would go what-| Rory was, moreover, a natural dandy: he hada love 
ever she had on the floor, and then folding her hanas | of neatness and finery, which rendered him a desira- 
over her apron, she would make a low staggering | ble servant in an Irish country-house; and though the 


curtsey. 


greater number of his attentions were lavished on him- 


“Good evening to you, mistress dear ; I hope you're | self, still it is only right to say, that however he might 
very good dinner was turned to your liking—ah! don’t | in his proper person be inclined to dispute his mis- 
ye be looking that-away at me, darlint lady—an’t I| tress’s orders, he would compel others to attend 


worked to an oil, and faith I can’t stand it.” 
“So I perceive, Mary.” 


to her commands. His pomposity when enforcin 
her wishes was highly entertaining—one occasion 


“God bless you, ma’am, dear, and mark ye to grace particularly remember. 
and now, ma’am, will ye be plased to give me my fine *Hav’ut I tould ye over and over again,” he would 


eye that you knockt out o’ my head?’ 
“Me, Mary, I never knockt out your eye !” 


say to his unfortunate pantry-boy, “ hav’nt I tould ye 
that ye’r eyes are only given that ye may mind ye’r 


“ Well a-lannan ! it’s out any way ; an’ if it is out, } mistress, and ye’r ears that ye may understand her, and 
what signifies it to Molly Keegan who knockt it} ye’r legs that ye may run for her, and ye’r arms to 
out. So ma’am, dear, T’ll trouble ye for my fine| work torher. What u’d the likes o’ you be sent into 


tot)? 


the world for, but the convanience of the gentry? An- 


Poor Molly! she was a faithful, troublesome, affec- swer me that.” 
tionate, cross, but clean servant ; and used always to ‘Why,” murmured Jemmy, in reply, ‘“‘what war you 
declare that she came over to Englanc for the express | sent into the world for?” 


purpose of teaching the English “dacency.”’* 


“Tt appears I was sent into it to be bothered the 


One, however, of the most genuine specimens of heart out of me with the likes of you,” sighed Rory, 
Irish style, and Irish display I ever met with, was a] “and now that you’ve cleaned your spoons, and fed 


certain butler; an old, and in many respects, a favour- 
iteservant of a friend with whom I have spent many 
happy hours, and whom [ recently visited. He rejoic- 
ed in the name of Rowland, but he was always called 
Rory. ‘There was a quaintness, an oddity, anda love 
of show about the man, which I never saw equalled, 
even in his own country. Rory was tall and well look- 
ing; exceedingly attached to his mistress, and to his 
own opinion. Now as his mistress’s opinion and his 
own were usually at variance, there was a perpetual 
struggle in his mind as to which should overcome the 
other. Rory’s deterence for my friend prompted im- 
plicit obedience. Rory’s self-esteem led him totry for 
the exercise of his own free will—it was perpetually 
Rory versus Rory—and an everlasting war he made 
of It. 

“Rory,” said my friend at breakfast one morning, 
“ Rory, these eggs are too much done; and the eggs 
are always too much done; I wish you would see to 
a 


“The eggs, modam,” (Rory was of the old school, 
and always called his mistress “ madam,”) “are well 


the dogs, and drowned the kittens, and biled the eggs, 
and scoured the knives, I'll trate you to a little divar- 
shun. Come, now, till I tache you yve’r lesson,—we’ll 
sit here opposite the sea, as the tide’s out; maybe ye’r 
tired—boys are tired now adale sooner than they used 
to be—faith, there’s no boys going now, only all ould 
knowing craythurs, born at onct. Now, my man, 
you’ve been in the read-a me-dasey* these nine 
months—see the example I set ye of obedience, to turn 
myself into a school-master for you, to humour the 
mistress. Me! but it’sno matter. God help us, we’re 
all born but those that are dead.” 

“Now, b-o-a-t; well what does b-o-a-t spell? What,- 
you can’t tell! Why, then look out before you, where 
the sea do be when it’s in, and tell me what you see 
there?” 

“Mud,” exclaimed poor Jemmy in delight, thinking 
that at last he had given the proper reading to “boat.” 
James, of. course, was rewarded tor his learning by a 
smart blow, and then was ordered to progress from B 
to C, and spell coat; he uttered every lasies distinctly, 
c-0-a-t, but to pronounce them collectively was ano- 


done— boiled, you see, as they ought to be; though, to] ther matter. Rory resolved on giving him a fresh hint, 


be sure, if you like them less done, it shall be attended 
to. You wish them less done, in earnest? Well, 
there’s no disputin’ taste, and, tf I can, V'll do them 
less; though, to be sure, it’s hard for me, not a morsel 
olan egg-saucepan in the house—only fishing after 
them in a big tea-kittle, as the devil (savin’ yo’r pre- 
sence) fished after red-herrings in the Red Sea.” 
“Rory, is the mule caught ?” 


“It’s asy say caught! Catch her! Ah! madam if 
you had followed my advice, and bought a pony in- 
stead of a mule to draw your garden-chair, it would 
have been different! Catch her! Devil catch me, if I can 
Catch her! Wisp her and curry her, feed her and train 
ler! turn her round an’ round—turn her head to her 
tall, and her tail to her head, and what is she after all 
dul a mule! and nothin’ but a mule;though to be sure, 
you desire it, madam, I’ll catch her—the devil !”— 








_*One of my other maids had received a hint or two 
‘my propensity for story-telling, and I could never 
set rom her any answer beyond “ Yes, mistress,” or 
‘No, mistress,”—all my labour to induce her to utter 
‘Onger sentence was in vain. At length, somewhat 
“Nhoyed at her brevity, I insisted on knowing what 
“e Meant, and then she did somewhat extend her re- 
*Y—“Arrah, let me alone, mistress; ye know ye are 


and gently touched the sleeve of his coat; but still 
Jemmy toiled on, letter by letter, c-o-a-t. “Are ye 
dead stupid entirely,’ shouted Rory, giving the garment 
a tremendous pull. 

“Oh! oh!” thought James “I’ve it got now, any way,” 
and as his grey eyes goggled with delight, he exclaim. 
ed “Jacket!” 

The termination of these lessons always took place 
in the breaktast-room; first we heard Jemmy’s screams, 
drawing nearer, and nearer until, when outside the 
door, they sunk into suppressed sobs; then Rory would 
enter, lugging in his stupid pupil by the ear. 

“T’s sorry [ am to complain; but sure I am, ma- 
dam, that every man, woman, and child is born witha 
genus for something, and this boy’s genus is, that he 
won't learn nothing; ’ve watched him—l’ve eloquent- 
ed him—I’ve bate him, to try to drive the larnin’ into 
him—bnt it’s no use; the fact of it is, he’s own brother 
to the mule. You are—you—look at his ears! Faith, 
betwixt him an’ the mule my heart’s broke entirely— 
smashed—crushed—I’m not half the man I erate 
an ’atomy, instead of a christian, and I'll not stay if 
I’m to be school-master and mule-catcher any longer. 
I'll do a dale to sarve you, madam, but betwixt in- 
structing this fellow—and then when t’other was 
clane curried, he’s off into the horse pond—and troth, 








b WM £2ln’ to put me into a book.” 








* Reading made easy. 
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1 can’t stand either one or other of ’em. Madam— 
unless so be it your pleasure, ma’am, that I’m a dead 
butler, instead of a living sarvant;” and then, without 
waiting for reply. Rory would bow, and stalk out of 
the room, followed at a respectful distance by poor 
Jemmy, whose ears had certainly grown to an extra- 
ordinary length. : 

The melange of an Irish kitchen on some of their 
festival nights would afford abundant subjects for pen 
and sell for both the in-door and out-door amuse- 
ments ef my poor country-lolk have a careless and 
happy joyousness, which the sobered character of the 
English could never attain. 

lf I dare venture to give my own opinion upon the 
great and habitual dissimilarity which exists between 
the two nations, I would say that.the food consumed 
in each is so different, either as to quantity and quality, 
that it must affect the temperament ef both body and 
mind. The Irishman’s diet is light and easy of diges.- 
tion; the Englishman eats frequently, and his food is 
heavy. The Irishman, also, when he does drink, 
drinks whiskey; and the inflammatory effects of ardent 
spirits are unhappily too well known to need any com. 
ment;—the Englishman becomes equally intoxicated, 
but it is from the effects of porter or beer, producing 
stupifaction, not exhiliration. All Irish housekeepers 
know that their servants, however honest in other 
things, must never be trusted with whiskey; it must be 
kept under lock and key, ifit is not intended to turn 
the heads of all the domestics,—male domestics I 
should say, for females of the lower order are not by 
any means as much addicted in the country parts of 
Ireland to the use of spirits as they arehere. Indeed, 
with all their faults as a nation,--and heaven knows 
their name is “legion,’—I do not any where know 
females so humble, so devoted, so free from every ves- 
tige of self, as the Irish cotters’ wives. Forbearing 
he!p-mates,—tender mothers,—hospitable, affectionate 
friends are to be met with in the wayside sheelings: 
though the wind penetrates the thatch and the rain en- 
ters at the open door, still there is a kindliness which 
makes all warm, and acheerfulness which blazes even 
more brightly than the gay turt-fire that is heaped to 
make the traveller welcome! 

* . * ® » * 

“God bless you, lady! Sure, I know all your people; 
and Master Ben’s in Watertord;—and maybe if I'd 
come down to the big house, you’d read me Matty’s 
letter from London, and incense me into what I’d best 
say to her?” 

“ And have you had your danghter’s letter all this 

time in your pocket, and not heard it read yet?” I in- 
quired of Martha Brine, who stood courtseying before 
me. 
“Oh, no, my lady ; not that, only there’s a dale in 
the differ—gettin’ a thing read by them that can’t 
read, and getting a thing read by them that have larn- 
in’, is as different as night from day; and it’s not every 
one that has the larnin’ that one’s heart warms too, or 
that one u’d like to let into one’s secret’s, Ma’am 
dear.” 

“Very true, indeed, Martha; learning is the very last 
thing to win a person’s heart.” 

“It’s very grand, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Brine, 
again curtseying—“Very grand intirely,” she repeated 
—“but I’m thinking it’s a cowld thing, afther all. My 
boy Dominick, who went the Americees, had five 
times the larnin’ of poor Matty, and yet sorra a scratch 
of a pen I’ve got from him these six years! I’m sure 
it’s cowld,” repeated the widow, wiping her eyes, 
and, truth to say, I echoed the sentiment—it is cold. 
In the evening Mrs. Brine came, and with her letter, 
and a long sheet of foolscap, and a quill, the ‘* head- 
feather,” as she assured me, of her goose’s wing, “and 
just pluckt.” Matty’s letter deserved to be immortal- 
ized tor its nature and good feeling; her poor mother 
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seated herself on the floor, and clasped ker hands ovér 
her knees, while I read— 

“My DARLINT MOTHER.~-Sure it’s my heart bleeds 
when I look at what I’ve written, and think how poor 
it is to tell what I feel for ye, and how I long for to see 
you, and spend, if it was only one hour, down by 
the stream forenent our house, and see Mary’s pleas. 
ant face in the water while she beetles the clothes, 
which I hope she does cleaner than she used, and hear 
once more the cry of my little sister—the child of ye'r 
old age—and smell the sweet fresh air that used to 
come dancing of a summer morning over the meadow 
blossom and the yellow broom; but it isn’t to be yet 
awhile—I won’t say never, because never’s a longday, 
and maybe so best ; and London’s a fine place to live 
and Jearn in—with no end to the houses, you might 
walk one long May-day from morning till night, and 
never get shut of them;—only houses-~l:ouses—houses, 
And J] have.got a good place—ten pounds a year, and 
find myself—that is, the tay and sugar, which | don’t 
much throuble, and not overwork to signify—only ] 
can’t hould out at the eatin’, as they do here for ever 
more. They’re a quare people, and think as much of 
a pound of paytees as they do of a pound of meat ;— 
and the mistress is kind to me, and the masther’s a 
fine figure of a man, only a shocking colour, with 
the smoke I suppose, as he goes into the dark part of 
the town, what they call the city, every morning;—and 
(only don’t let on, mother, and God bless yeu, for the 
neighbours would make lit:le ot me, if yOu did,) sure 
he’s got a shop away from his own house, and thinks 
no shame of it—though his brother’s rale counsellor, 
and keeps a footman—-(me I mean)--and all sort ot 
gentility—and a cab, which is a gig with a head to 
it; and a tiger, mother, which isn’t a wild animal, but 
a dawshy boy, about the size of our Kit; and sure it’s 
Kit would make the beautiful tiger if he was here,— 
but, mother, he is happier where he is. Aud 1 saw the 
king, and indeed you’d hardly know him from a gen- 
tleman, only tor the soldiers, who are quiet and asy 
enough—fine well-behaved men; and I hear tell how 
they’re building the king a new house—and indeed the 
ould one, which—(mother, isn’t it quare among the 
Protestants to call the king’s house St. James)—is 
shabby, not halfso good as the rock of Cashel or the 
Castle of Kilkenny; only I can’t think why he dos'nt 
take one that’s ready built, of whieh there is plenty to 
be had. And, oh, mother, dear, if you could but see 
our altar-piece in Moor-field’s Chapel, where I go eve 
second Sunday, which is all the religion I have ; but 
can’t tell you about it, it’s so beautiful intirely. And, 
mother, you'll mind to keep the thrifle under the seal 
for yourself, for the tea, mother; and my blessing to 
Mary, and to know how the young pigs get on wit 
her, and tell her not to forget how she promised to buy 
you a new eloak out of the mony; and to remember 
the lucky side of the river for bleaching flax. Oh, mo- 
ther, mother, it I was with you but for one while which 
I would be only for him, and——” 


“ Ma’am, dear,” interrupted the poor woman, “read | 
that part asy for fear any would hear you; and sure, | 


only for the promise I made her, that same man would 


bear my curse as a mark upon his soul; but read it asy, | 


lady honey~-read it asy.” eed 
“To whom does she allude?” I inquired. 


“To a black villain,” replied the mother. “A black q 
bitter villain, who came here, and pretended to be 4) 


single man; and just as he was going to be married to 
Matty, she discovered he was married before, and that 
made her turn against the place, for her heart was 
in him, and it’s hard to draw the heart of a woman 


back; but when she knew she’d no right to him, *mo-/ 
ther,’ says she (I mind it well, it was ofa Sunday noon y 
in April, after a shower,) ‘ mother,’ says she, “every © 


thing I see about the place tells me of him, 


the bitterness of a curse rises to my lip, my heart 
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calls it back and turns it to a blessing, and then I 
think maybe that’s sinful: and when I see his wife and 
his two little children last Sunday at chapel--God for- 
give me, and look down upon me—TI felt mighty 
strange towards her: and it’s for her I should have 
prayed—and not for him—but I couldn’t-—-and I’m 
distracted entirely—I can’t settle to nothing--so, mo- 
ther, I'l] go to London to your aunt’s cousin, and 
thanks to you, I’m not so ignorant but I can make 
my way there, and God will bless me’ And 
then she cried; and I thought my heart would break, 
for she was my eldest, sind a second mother to the 
children. And as we were ovine 

came out shining, and dried up a 
the blackberry bushes; and, poor girl, she’d a way of 
noticing every little thing, and drawing some good 
out of it. So, ‘mother, dear,’ says she, ‘if the sun that 
God made can dry up the rain, sure the Almighty can 
dry our tears; and you needn’t think it ‘ill be out of 
sight out of mind with me; and the strange things, and 
lenty of work, will make me quite another girl.’-- 
Vell, God bless her, I say: and now, dear lady, go on 
with the letter, if you please—-there’s the place, you 
see, where the hand Wiiling’s so shakey, and—I don’t 
know--but those two or three blots look mighty 
like tears--only I hope” (and the poor creature her- 


self was weeping) “I do hope she wouldn’t be so fool- 
ish!” 


[ continued-- 

“ And, mother, I heard from one who knew that, that 
same man is gone away intirely, and that his wife and 
the children ate in great poverty, not very far from 
our own place. And mother, I do be often thinking 
of that poor thing that I caused a deal of throuble to ; 
and I mind, that when she looked at me as if she pi- 
tied me, I walked away with a proud, hateful sort of 
feeling, which God forgive! And now what I want 
to say is, that if you’ll advance her a trifle,—say send 
her a present of white-eyes, or a sitting hen and eggs, to 
the eldest child, that she may turn a penny by rearing 
chickens, or a couple of stone of meal, or any wage | 
that you know would be usetul, l’ll work my arms o 
my body to make it more than good; but do it dacent- 
ly—don’t let any one be the wiser of it, for she’s of a 
proud stock, though God knorvs she didn't look proud 
on me, 

“ Mother, dear, there’s a fine young man a baker, 
who’s turned his fancy for marriage on me; but I’ve 
putan end to it, for I tonld him I loved once, and 
should never love again,—which, he says, isn’t the 
English fashion. I wish you could see the pathern of 
of the things they have here to keep the clothes on the 
bushes, to hinder them from tearing,---clothes-pegs they 
callthem, but they an’t pegs, but forks; I thought they 


together the sun 


q to feel too narrowly for the organ of love of approba- oa 4 
were fire-wood at the first going off. Oh! but the En-| tion, which phrenologists say is so distinguishing a 4 i 4 
slish make a dale of fun out of us in their own way,| bump amongst “ good-natured folk.”’——-There is i i if 
but L don’t let em know I mind it, for fear they'd 7 


make more; sure, any way they'll stop when their 
tred. And now my Sig and blessing to every one 
in the town land, and may the Almighty pour every 
happiness in life upon you, 
“ Prays, my dear mother, 
“Your dutiful and joving daughter, 
“Matty Brine. 

“P.S. Don’t forget his wife and children!” 

A woman’s heart is ever in the postcript they say, 
and I believe it; it is so natural to put of les ness 
du ceur to the last page—to the last line, if possible, 
tnd then dash it in carelessly, as a young lady throws 
ter handsome chain a little over the left shoulder, so 
~as if she did not care alvout it, while all the time it 
8 the thing of all her ornaments she most values. 
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“Ah, Ma’am, dear!” replied Mrs. Brine, “why don’t 
you have Irish servants yourself?” 

“Mrs. Brine, 1 have had, at the very least calcula- 
tion, twenty; and out of that twenty there is only one 
whom I really value, and I look upon poor Alcey, 
though she is now in another house, more as an hum- 
ble friend than a mere servant.” 

“Sure, ma’am, dear, they’re honest.” 

“Yes, but wastetul; and so exceedingly fond of dis- 
play, that they would squander your property to make 
you ‘look grand.’” 

The widow smiled, and replied, “ Aye, ma’am, but 
sure that’s the fashion of the country—our country, I 
mean. Might I make bould to ask you if you consid- 
er them dirty ?” 

“Not dirty, but so careless—and then always mak. 
ing one thing answer half a dozen purposes.” 

“Sure that’s the cleaverness of them.” 

“Then they are so irregular—never time themselves 
properly. An Irish cook never has dinner to the 
minute; and an Irish footman will give you his 
opinion when you want him to obey a command.” 

“You see, ma’am, as to the cook, they don’t value 
the eatin’; and sure it’sa servant’s duty to advise their 
master and mistress for their good.” 

I perceived clearly that we could not agree upon this 
oint, and poor Mrs. Brine saw also that there was 
ittle chance of my receiving Matty into my service at 

present. I therefore commenced writing a letter in 
reply to her daughter, and moreover engaged to deliv- 
erit myself. This promise cheered the mother’s heart, 
and, on my departure, she made one with the servants 
of the house, who, headed by Rory, bade me a fare- 
well of so affectionate a nature as not to be easily for- 
gotten. The poor Irish are keen and cunning, fond 
of giving and receiving praise—pleasant, but not pro- 
fitable to entertain; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
their faults are peculiar to their poverty. The same 
cunning, the same seeking after vain-glory, pervades 
the higher classes of society; but it is there educated 
and tempered, and renders its possessors quick, intel- 
ligent, and obliging. I wish we were less fond of 
tracing actions to their motives; it is not a pleasant 
task, except, indeed, when now and then we hit upon 
one of those noble-minded motives that stand out from 
amid the multitude of littleness and the mass of inter- 
ests that spur men to exertion; then it is that its just 

proportions, its unity of purpose, is felt and appreciated; 

and, proud of the moral dignity conterred upon our 

kind, we try to wind ourselves up to the same pitch of 

greatness. 

When in our wayfaring journey we meet peuple 

who are kind, attentive and obliging, it is better not 


something touching in the adieus of a troop of Irish 
servants to those whom a little kindness has rendered 
popular amongst them. They leave of course their 
several employments for sometime before the farewell 
commences; they have identified themselves with you 
—they talk of the chances of the weather, and wish 
you had remained either until new, or full moon, or 
whatever moon is not in the ascendant; they talk of 
your mother and your grand-mother, and “your peo- 
ple,” and wish England was sunk in the sea before it 
took you away from them. All this chattering occurs 
at the hall-dvor, the upper servants being on the inside 
—the lower servants and the combined ¢ails of all, as- 
sembling without. Then when you are really going, 
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tears—and all so earnest and so kindly, that you for- 
get their blunders—their commissions and omissions 
—all but our heart-felt good nature—and perhaps, in a 
fit of enthusiasm, you resolve to introduce Irish ser- 
vants amongst your own trained domestics, forgetting 


_" Lhope,” I exclaimed, “ she may marry the baker, 
ot I assure you that the life of an Irish servant 
beast English ones is not by any means enyvi- 
dle, 
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how perfectly useless affection and enthusiasm are in 
“a well-regulated English house,” which to confess 
the truth, deals in every thing more largely than the 
affections, 


Ot course I resolved to present Matty’s letter my- 


self, and went, for that purpose, to one ot the peculiar- 
ly smart, neat—I had almost said vu/garly clean streets 
that skiri the Regent’s Park. Nothing can be more 
at variance than the aristocratic-looking houses half 
buried in gloom, and excluding day-ligh: as a too fa- 
miliar object, in May Fair, and those prinky green 
and white dwellings, where city folk enjoy themselves 
and enturtain their neighbours with hospitality ard 
scandal. When arrived at the corner, I perceived a 
very pre:ty-looking young woman in earnest conver- 
sation with, or rather I rhould say listening to the 
conversation of a very handsome baker, who looked 
as if he had been powdered all over. ‘The girl cer- 
tainly was pretty, but she was pale, very pale, and her 
black hair and dark deep eyes, looked all the darker 
because of her pallid cheeks. Her clothes were neat 
and well put on, and I should have thought her an 
English girl, but glancing at heg.shoes, 1 perceived 
they were fast approaching to whiiis termed slip-shod. 
I hardly ever saw an Irish woman bien chaussée—— 
their shoes are either too big, or crooked, or down be- 
hind, or slit before, or something that says as plain as 
English shoe can say--“ I am vilely treated by this 
Irish foot.” ‘I'here stood Matty--l was sure it was 
Matty--desirous of escaping with her basket, from 
which the leaves of carrots peeped forth in company 
with the end ofa roll of butter and a bunch of candles, 
—evidently desirous of escaping from the baker’s ar- 
guments. Poor fellow, he had rolled his pass-book 
into a paper staff, and absolutely suffered the pecula- 
tion of alittle bare-legged boy, who kept picking mor- 
sels of bread from the basket that stood by his side to 
go unpunished. 

I knocked at No. 5, and the instant the knock re- 
verbrated through the street, the young woman turned 
from the baker, who I observed looked after her until 
she disappeared in the area of the house, I was enter- 
ing as she descended. 

te was pleasant to hear her mistress commend Mat- 
ty’s skill in getting up “small things,” and praise her 
industry and good temper; and as she blushed and 
curtseyed before me, 1 could hardly fancy that shy 
creature the same person who wrote and felt the let- 
ter 1 hadalmost wept over at Bannow. I insisted upon 
her reading her mother’s letter. 

“Master Ben never wrote this,” she said, und imme- 
diately added, “did you ma’am?” It was then she 
blushed indeed—-and such a blush--- 

“ Matty,” said I, “you must really marry the baker.” 

Her mistress smiled. “I hope she will; for she has 
told me about it,” she said; “ and the young man says 
that the love will come if she’ll only marry? and he’sa 
Catholic---and I assure you, ma’am, she makes excel- 
lent bread already.” 

The worthy woman le!t the room, and then the Irish 
maid’s feelings burst forth in tears and inquries. 

“T had seen her mother---and Mary, and Kit, and 
the pigs.--and had I seen any one else---had I seen her 
and his children?” 


Poor Matty !—after much conversation, 1 spoke to 
her of the handsome baker—she did not blush--she 
only shook her head, and said--- 

“A poor girl like me has nothing to give to an hon- 
est boy, but her heart---and thougk, thank God, mine’s 
away from where it onct was, yet somehow it does 
not feel as if it were come back clean and clever to 
myself.” 

“But in time Matty?” 

“May be so,” she replied; but the gentle assent had 
little hope for the poor baker! 
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CAPTAIN RABE; OR, THE TEN OF SPADES. 

On the Ist of Dec. 18—, the day preceding the bat. 
tle of Austerlitz, Napoleon reviewed his whole army, 
regiment by regiment. On passing Captain Rabé, a 
distinguished officer whose valour the basi had 
eulogized thrice in as many months, he said—“ Rabé 
I shall expect you to-morrow, a'ter the battle.” 

Rabé, grave and immovable, replied—“ Sire, I no 
longer look forward to advancement; my time is 
come—"tis predestined.” A sudden start made by the 
emperor's horse at this moment, prevented his hearing 
the reply, and he continued his review. 

Nothing is more singularly wild and picturesque 
than a camp scene on the eve of battle, particularly 
one which is to decide the fate ofa nation; where, to 
use the expression in relievo of a trooper, “ There 
will be smoke ;” or, in the more elegant terms of the 
Staff, “There will be hot work.” Here we behold 
an officer who for the last time perchance, replies to 
the last epis'le of a beloved wife ; or who, in lighter 
terms, settles his accounts of love incurred in the last 
garrison :—there, seated on a gun-carriage, an ammu- 
nition-box, ora pile of haversacks, the soldier indites 
a farewell to his aged father, while another gives di- 
rections to the regimental notary respecting the dis- 
tribution of his little savings or his property, in the 
event of his coming in rude contact with a cannon. 
ball or shell on the following morning. Bedfellows, 
soldiers of the same birth-place, and old comrades en- 
gaged in mutually recommending theif little all to the 
care of the survivors; and which consists, generally, 
ofa silver watch, or some fiye franc pieces, ca‘efully 
closed in a skin purse, and sealed to a snug corner of 
the haversack with a last adieu to his family—these. 
form the general groups. There are others, however, 
busily occupied in “selling off,” even to their last 
particle, and who afterwards seek consolation from 
the thoughts of the morrow by a visit to the retail 
soo of the regiment, the notable Mother 

ragon by name—the old, ugly, and toothless mortal 
who distributes them their portion of grog, (and which 
in a fit of inspiration she not unfrequently adulterates 
with water, spice, pepper, &c.,) and who “ prophecies 
to them their fortune in the forthcoming battle,” on 
condition of their purchasing a “snug little drop” of 
the aforesaid beverage. 

Mrs. Dragon, of Austerlitz fame, was cantineer toa 
regiment in the division of General Vandamme, in 
which our hero Captain Rabé commanded a company. 
Grown old in camps, of a countenance singularly 
shrivelled by the fatigues of her vocation, Mrs. Dragon 
presented a strange contrast in the hatred anJ friend- 
ship she alternately evinced towards the soldiers of 
her regiment. On entering the service when she was 
light, gay, and pretty, she had won numerous worship- 
pers—corporals and sergeants, who, in the sm 
talk of love, while modelling their young moustaches, 
opened the fire of their eternal passion in full volleys. 

She had chained to her car a hundred Hectors of 
this nature. Mrs. D. however, like a prudent woman, 
and to probe the depth of their wound, as she termed 
it, always required a three months’ trial, which was 
generally found too long by half; for im the inter- 
val, a change of garrison invariably produced a change 
of affection. ‘This was a crime which she never for- 
gave, “inde bellum ;” and hence a few infidelities o! 
this nature sufficed to arm her against the insinuating 
declarations of future Lotharios. To talk to her o! 
love, or relate to her love stories, was an infallible 
mode of throwing her into a violent rage. 

It was in the year 1801 that her name (formerly 
Tommy) assumed a characteristic modification, when 
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she was known in the regiment by no other denomi- 
nation than that of mother Dragon. 

At the period on which we now enter, Anno Do. 
mini 1805, the name of Dragon had lost all its gusto, 
in consequence of an unmerciful and unpardonable 
plow trom the butt-end of a musket, which she receiv- 
ed during a retreat, and which fractured the upper 
iaw. ‘his misadventure threw her considerably in the 

ack-ground, and robbed her of the greater number of 
her teeth. 

Notwithstanding, however, this change trom gay 
to grave, pretty to ugly, from youth to the verge of 
antique, she was the beloved of the regiment. To 
the veterans her say was—“ Old boy, how tastes this 
cogniac, ripe from Strasburg?” and the old one, 
faithful to discipline and sobriety,did honour to the 
eloquence and accomplished manners of the said 
Mother Dragon. The raw youngsters she called her 
children. 

“Child, empty your glass, and lose not a drop, "tis 
precious as lite itself.” 

“ Another glass, mother—stronger.” 


“You little urchin—impossibdle! the review’s at 
hand ; you must be steady under arms, child ! and your 
hand A dvehen already—begone !” 

“Only a little drop, mother.” 


“Quiet, child, quie-—one word more, and 1 eblige 
the Colonel to place you in the black-hole during 
to-morrow’s battle—then good bye to the corporal’s 
jacket!” 

After such colloquy, the “ child” invariably sacri- 
ficed his little glass, with thanks for saving him from 
the “ black-hole,” and foretelling his promotion. 


But that which distinguished Mrs. Dragon above 
her sex, and which won her the universal admiration 
of man, woman, and officers, was her marvellous 
talent in revealing the mystery of dreams by means of 
cards. ‘There was here neither quackery on the one 
side, nor superstition on the other. This reputation 
was neither an usurpation, nor the effects of custom, 
nor conned from a coterie of old gipsies ; she relied 
ona host of antecedents, which explained sufficiently 
her foreknowledge in the great science of predestina- 
tion. : 


The morning following a battle was consequently, 
with her, a complete levéeday—a day of audience, 
when she received the homage due to her prophetic 
talents, though weak minds secretly considered her as 
one possessed with sorcery. One would thank her for 
his corporal or serjeantship, another for his epaulettes; 
some for having predicted them but slight wounds, as 
ifshe were the dispenser of them; others who were 
alas! by far the most numerous—returned not ! Those 
to whom she had foretold a dark fortune, under the in- 
fluence of the ten of spades, were no more! 


The origin of this singular talent, inherent in her, 
was attributed to two causes; one day, on the march, 
she found a book of a triangular form, bound in black 
Velvet, like the breviary of a monk, with golden 
clasps; no person ever knew the contents of this 
mysterious book, which she thought proper to burn 
(wo days after in presence of several witnesses. It is 
supposed that it contained the secret mysteries of the 

ittle and Great Albert, corrected and improved : this 
8 the first reason. Again, not long after in an affair 
with the enemy, she had taken under her special pro- 
‘ection an old woman whom she found on the road 
side, half dead. Her fostering care ‘succeeded in re- 
establishing the Bohemian, who, during her convales- 
‘ice, evinced a partiality towards the cantineer, and 
they passed whole days together ; while at night she 
fa and walked the camp en chemise, with a lighted 
ser inher hand. Hence she was pronounced a 
Seep walker, and magnetised, as the soldiers termed 
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it. No sooner was she cured than she disappeared ; 
how and where, no one knew. 

Since that time, Mrs. Dragon foretold toa soldier 
what would befall him on the following morning, 
concealing neither good nor bad ; and from that meso 
a lapse of six years, no person has disputed her infalli- 
bility in fortune-telling. 

Return we now to our Captain. The review over, 
he retired to his tent, where, alone—with the thoughts 
of misfortune and death, which for several days 
haunted him in his dreams and his daily vocations— 
he strove to overcome this weakness, to arouse his 
military courage and boldness, and bring his moral 
ideas in contrast with this certainty of death, which 
pursued him in a thousand shapes, making his last days, 
days ot insupportable torture; but neither the sang- 
froid of the warrior, nor his insensibility, sufficed to 
dispel this horrible presentiment, or to remove the 
sword which seemed suspended over him. It is that 
before all—he was but man—this clinging to life, so 
natural, so innate in our species, dwelt twofold in hira 
—from an ardent and exalted love for a wife anda 
mother, who in the event ofhis death, would be re- 
duced to absolute want. Added to this, full twenty 
times his presentiments were announced by the same 
symptoms, confirmed by the same events; and did you 
know, like myself, the impressionability of Rabé— 
his profound faith in dreams, that strange superstition, 
in him excusable from the repeated motives which had 
given rise '0 it—you could form an idea of the phy- 
sical and moral torture which he experienced at this 
period. 

Rabé was from Tours. He had set out for the 
army at atime when the military costume exempted 
from the “ charrette rouge,” not from inclination, but 
from the imperious law of events. In less stirring 
times, in the midst of a quiet and regular society, 
Rabé, whose only fortune was a good education, 
would have become a remarkable man in any situa- 
tion of life. There existed in him an abundant source 
of imagination, a singular attitude for whatever com- 
manded intellectual labour ; and above all, a wonder- 
ful power ot eloquence, which would soon have won 
him distinction. His great misfortune, however, was 
to find himself under the necessity of adopting a ca- 
reer contrary to his real affections. War, with its 
perpetual changes, its reverses, and hazards, was of 
all things in the world the least adapted to him ; for 
though but young, and ofan age when danger has 
least hold of the imagination, Rabé held death in the 
grein horror. Hence, for several years, he made 

uta middling soldier, preferring rear-guards, without 
the ambition of advancement, and almost avoiding the 
opportunity to exchange his unwieldly musket for the 
sword of a non-commissioned officer. Notwithstand- 
ing this, by one of those sudden changes which the 
singularity of his character can alone account for and 
explain, an act of courage, a trait of heroism of which 
he wasa witness, changed him in a day from the 
young timid volunteer, to a man of courage and a gal- 
lant soldier. 


The revolution was quick, yet durable, and surprised 
all those acquainted with i. From that time Rabé 
was no longer the same man. That military routine 
which he followed but a few days previously with 
evident disgust became a necessity—a passion—all 
his ideas were concentrated in this one point, and his 
energy became the more intense and communicative 
in proportion as it had previously slept and absorbed 
his faculties for years. Danger at times shook him, 
but it soon gave way to his firm acquired resolution. 
One thing, above all, gave him assurance—the help 
of his good genius, as he termed it—a hundred times 
appearing at his right—his left—and around him; he 
had seen his best friends fall at his side, struck with 
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bullets or cannon shot, which appeared destined for 
hm, while he had never bled; this he deemed an un- 
heard-of good fortune. 


Rabé was made lieutenant of hype in 1801; 

I then saw him at Tours, where he arrived on leave 
fora menth. A few days atter his arrival there he 
“married one of bis cousins, who had nursed his aged 
mother during his absence. It was not a love-mar- 
riage, though she was beautiful, and of an amia- 
ble dis osition; but from gratitude: for with him, 
gratitude, and above all under such circumstances, he 
considered as the purest and most exalted passion. 
We shall frequently see how far their minds sympa- 
thised,and how far the real sensations of love were 
established between them. 


The more I think of him, the more I regret ever 
to have known him! I believe Ido not exaggerate 
my friendship for him when I assert, that Sad he 
lived, and had been placed in a situation favourable to 
the developement of his brilliant qualities—which 
must have happened sooner or later—he would have 
shone among Napoleon’s most distinguished generals. 
1 have never hesitated to compare him to Hoche, 
whose premature death he partook, without enjoying, 
like him, the consolation of having won a brilliant repu- 
tation in so few years. And this is not the only-point of 
resemblance ; he possessed also something of the 
austerity of the Republican General in his counte- 
nance ; and was, in my opinion, the true type of living 
portrait of D’Aumale or Mayenne, a souvenir of the 
middle ages, in all its purity. 

His leave of absence expiring, he left Tours. Inall 
the batiles in which he was engaged, he gave new 
proofs of uncommon bravery, which were always at- 
tended with a remarkable good fortune. Neither 
sword, ball, nor bullet touched him, though he rather 
sought than avoided them. Hence, it was, a saying 
among his brother officers, that, with his good luck, 
he could not fail rising to distinguished rank in the 
army. He, hewever, without in any manner lessen- 
ing his ardour in danger, distrusted this protection 
which the hazard of war afforded him. Sooner or 
later he saw anend to this series of military good for- 
tune, and which he anticipated would be realised in 
one of those mortal wounds without recovery—a 
sudden death—a graspe-shot in the breast, or a bay- 
onet thrust in the heart. By degrees this presenti- 
baad ment, at first vague and evanescent, took root in his 

4 imagination, and became habitual, and rendered him 
Be a prey to hopeless misery, from the idea of the total 
te Pee helplessness in which he should leave his mother, a 
Pe young wife, and infant son, who possessed nothing in 
ms the world—the Revolution had rohbed them of every 
resource—save him! He had a son whom he had never 
tt seen, but whom he knew from the description of its 
a mother, as if he had a thousand times embraced him: 
by for the pen of a mother exercises an illusion over the 
mind of him who understands it, much more powerful 























he Bae in effect than that which the most distinguished 
iv oe ainter owes to his pencil and the magic of his co- 
ee ours, eto : 
tae Such was the morbid disposition of Rabé at this 
a period. We will now follow him to the issue of that 


2 battle in which he was persuaded it was decreed that 
2 he should die. 
Captain Rabé knew the Cantineer; he himself had 


1 F often consulted her; and his own experience had 
ae proved to him that she possessed a strange talent at 
ate & divination. This woman was ona certain day to 

tee. Be confirm or shake him in his belief. It was she, who 


having been peceesly questioned by him as to his 
possible fate, had always replied with a sense of deep 
regret—“ Tis possible--probable—I may say---but 
certainly---not yet---no, not yet!” 
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and would have given her life to relieve him from the 
worm which consumed him. The Captain, more. 
over, had once saved her life: he alone rescued her 
froma band of guerillas who would have murdered 
her without mercy ; and this she had never torgo‘ten 
---a woman never forgets such a debt. He now sent 
for her. 

She shortly appeared, sad and downcast, and looked 
on him whose eyes appeared to search her very heart. 
A solemn silence ensued, such as precedes the re. 
sponses of a chief juror to the questions of the tribunal 
in a case of life and death. At last Rabé began. 

“ Well, Mistress, to-morrow decides my fate !---but 
you speak not. 1 understand, and thank you! | 
prefer this mute confession to evasive insinuations, 
which would only render me a moment’s peace---’tig 
my oracle! I can now brave the coming storm, and 
will prepare myself. 

The Cantineer now _— a hope, or rather im- 
agined, trom these words, that there might be means 
of at least tranquilizing him; she therefore began to 
recall to mind his weak points. 


In the meanwhile, Rabé was walking silently to 
and fro in his tent, in a state of profound reflection, 
His countenance, the infallible mirror of his mind (and 
"tis the same with all people of strong feeling,) reflect. 
ed itself amid dark shadows of regret, while in quick 
succession thought followed thought. One might 
perceive that ifthe material being was there,in that 
plain of Austerlitz, now so dark, so void to-day, and 
which another sun should endow with immortality to- 
morrow, the moral man, by the power of imagina- 
tion, had measured a space of two hundred leagues, 
and was in the Rue d’Argent at Tours, united with 
his family. His heart melted at the sight of the beloved 
beings whom he was about to abandon;a tear 
streaked his cheek---the first and last he had shed 
through life. 

The Cantineer observing this, endeavoured to soothe 
his grief. “ Sir,” said she, (his thoughts were with his 
wife and mother---He heard her not.”?) “Captain!” 
she repeated in a firmer tone. 

He was still silent. She now approached and 
touched him. He turned, and finding she had observed 
his tears, replied, “ You imagine, perhaps, that ’tis the 
fear of death which thus unmans me. ; 

“ Never !” replied she: “ never could such an idea 
haunt one who, like yourself, has braved it a hundred 
times! ‘There is no room for suspicion !” ; 

* At least you do me that justice. But supposing 
others saw these tears? Rabé, Rabé,” murmured he to 
himself, ‘‘ would you have it said you dreaded death, 
like a pale, daunted coward?” ‘Then recollecting 
melt, “Proceed---you said——” a 

“ The cards, Captain, we have not tried the cards! 

“Well, let us to work; arrange them.” 


She obeyed ; and while re-assured in the expedient 
which she believed to have found,she intended im- 
posing on him, and prevent Fate from pronouncing 
what she herself deemed irrevocable. 


The Cantineer, like another prophetic Meg Mern- 
lies, half bent in her low and broken chair, was seate 
over a furze fire and forming her ranks with the most 
scrupulous attention: now counting the cards---noW 
regarding them with an intense interest, althoug 
decided in falsifying the issue. But the chief figure 
in this wild picture was the Captain, standing erect 
before her, with his arms crossing his chest, his eyes 
expressive of the deepest interest, while a = = 
breathless anxiety he followed attentively all 4 
movements. He might at this moment, not inaplly, 
have been compared to a gambler, to whom the 
turn of a card was to award him a princely fortune, 
or eternal perdition. With him it wasa question 0 





omy i a On her side the woman was much attached to Rabé, 
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“Stop!” he exclaimed suddenly, “ you are deceiv- 
ed, there is a ten of spades, which, instead of placing 
on the middle packet, you have placed to the lett.” 

She replied not, but evidently chagrined at the ob- 
servation, she continued. 

“Now comes the crisis,” said he,“1 shall now 
know; but why so agitated, good woman ?---calm 
yourself. Wemay yethope.” — 

“ I fear, Captain, f am mistaken---I have missed 
two cards.” 

“No, no; [ have watched and counted all in suc- 
cession.” 

We should here mention that according to the sys- 
tem of the Cantineer, all the spades were symbols of 
misfortune ; and the ten of spades was, with her, an 
infallible proof of approaching death. This Rabé 
knew. 

“A moment!” exclaimed he,“ you are again in 
error; there are yet three cards, and the ten of spades 
is one of them. Will it be the first, second, or third ? 
My life hangs by those three cards. In them lies the 
happiness of three persens,---iny mother, wife, and 
child,---whom I love dearer than myself. Be witness, 
Heaven! Can I not penetrate into the secrets of 
fate? And why not! But its course I cannot change. 
Now turn we the first card !” 

“The seven of hearts !” cried he, ina stifled voice; 
“the seven of hearts! Behold my chance diminished 
athird! Now holdIa mortal duel with destiny ! 
The parties are yet equal. Quick! the second card! 
—I’m in torture. Turn! turn!” 

She tremblingly hesitated. 

“Quick! the second, woman! and be it the ten of 
spades !—if not ’m——” 

The second was Argine, the queen of clubs; and 
the third and last— 

“Death and perdition!” exclaimed he. “ Now 
farewell to all I love—tfarewell! Vile card, I curse 
thee! from my soul I curse thee !” 

And he threw himself in his chair in a state of ex- 
haustion. 

In the evening the courier from France arrived. One 
must have lived a camp life or been present at St. Jean 
d’Acre, in Westphalia, or Moscow,—separated by 
the sea,a thousand leagues from one’s tamily,—to 
conceive the impatience arising from the delay of a 
courier. ‘The pleasure fe't on receiving a long-ex- 
pected letter, and, above all, the disappointment of 
him who receives the cold reply of “ For you noth- 
ing, Sir.” How in that moment do we envy a com. 
rade with his letter of four pages! Question him as 
'o friends, news, and home—itisa sensation far better 
felt than described: as to myself, I speak from ex- 
perience; and often would [ have given twenty 
Napoleons for a letter lost or captured in a convoy. 

On this day Rabé received two letters,—one from 
his wife, the other from his mother,—both in a tremb- 
ling hand, indicating illness and old age, on this occa- 
sion produced by the union of the two causes. 

“Tis singular,” said he, on entering his tent to 
read them more at heart. 

“I never experienced the sensations which now 1 
feel. Till to.day, a letter from Tours elated me be- 
yond measure, and I now scarcely dare open what I 

old without trembling.” 

At last he broke the seal and read,—the following 
passages are from that of his wife ;— 


“You will perhaps say, my love, that I become 
Superstitious,—that I allow myself to be influenced 
by the presentiments ot an idle dream: but nothing. 
nothing save your presence can remove the ideas of 
death which have tortured my imagination for some 
‘ime past. At first 1 attached no importance to it, 
Magining that it arose from my too great anxiety 
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as it were,and pursues me continually. Whenever 
I think of you, my dear Rabé, and which I do each 

hour of the day, a voice whispers in my ear with 

erosion irony,‘ Weep! weep! for thy husband is 
ead ! 

“ Last night, particularly, I had a frightful dream. 
Methought I beheld you pale, with loss of blood trom 
a deep wound in your breast, amid a group of officers 
and canarelac end that I heard you cal] tome in a 
voice of agony—Adieu, Louise! Louise! live to pre- 
serve our chile ! adieu! These words awoke me; 
but ever since I have been ill and melancholy, imagin- 
ing that this letter may find youno more. Think, 
therefore, my love! my life! of the dreadful effect 
such ideas produces on me,—me, whose life is your 
life! And this thought, which clings to me like the 
image of yourself, that I shall behold you no more! 
Should this state of suspense continue but for another 
month, and that 1 should find your death but true, L 
shall not survive! 1 know and feel it! 

“1t was my intention to withhold from your mother 
all knowledge of this subject, which might bring her 
to the tomb, weak as she already is, but she has an- 
ticipated me ; and this morning, with tears in her eyes, 
she related to me a dream with which she had been 
cruelly affected. ‘This dream, my love, was mine! 
mine to the letter! I could not conceal my emotion, 
and we wept together. 

“ Now, Rabé, if I am still dear to you, you must 
grant me what I am about to ask of you: you must 
ask leave of absence, which, if not granted, allow me 
to join you in Germany, that 1 may see you. Con- 
sider, it isnow several years since we parted,—m 
eyes alone must. convince me that you live. This 
entreat of you, for my love, in the name of our dear 
child Eustace, whom I embrace daily—hourly, in 
your name, and who asks when he may Join the army 
of his papa as his soldier? You cannot, must not 
refuse : my life depends upon it! 

“ Your mother already consents she will in the 
mean while reside with mine, who, you know, loves 
her asa sister, and will treat her as such. 

“There is, by-the-bye, a circumstance which I had 
withheld from you, fearing you might scold me: I 
will now no longer conceal it, in the hopes that it may 
influence your resolution in my favour. 

“You may remember that our old servant Tassy 
has the reputation of prophesying with cards. This 
morning, your mother in a fit of anxiety about you, 
took it into her head to consult the oracle. Tassy 
thrice placed the cards, and thrice the ten of spades 
was the last. She said nothing, but I well perceived 
she deemed it an unlucky card: this circumstance, 
trifling as it may appear, made us more melancholy as 
to your fate.” 


“The ten of spades!” exclaimed Rabé, “ that fatal 
card! always that card!—'tis like an omen of my 
doom! Who now will upbraid me for believing in 
the absurdity of dreams and the folly of card omens ? 
Poor wretched mortality, that treats us with the in- 
difference of contempt, all which surpasses its misera- 
ble intelligence !” 

He continued to read the letter of his wife; then 
came that of his mother, which breathed throughout 
the same sentiments of a remarkable exaltation, but 
modified by a point of honour, and finished with this 
elegant sentence :——e» 

“Tf you cannot obtain leave of absence without 
dishonour to yourself, renounce the idea ; and if you 
must—as I believe it to be your destiny—it you must 
fall on the field of battle, die without regret for us,— 
we shall not long survive you. For your poor child, 
who most demands our compassion, your country 
will with pride adopt him whose father died in her 
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It isnot necessary to state that his wife had not 
seen this letter, which she would have withheld from 
its destination, could she know the advice which it 
contained to her husband. 

A moment after, General Vandamme sent for him, 
and afier giving him some orders for the followin 
morning, invited him to supper, together with his staff- 

cers. 

Among the gayest of the guests, immoderately so 
was Rabé: taithful to his point of honour, he triumphed 
over his internal feelings; while he, in general so 
grave and serious, was now remarkable for his quick 
sallies and satirical jokes. 

The night was dark, and all was still in the camp. 
Arrived at his tent, he thought he beheld an object 
in motion: he approached and recognized the sybil, 
Dragon! The sight of this woman, at this hour too 
and her apparent sorrow recalled in the Captain all 
his previous misery. 

The Cantineer had followed him into his tent, 
where, overcome by weariness, he had thrown him- 
self on his cloak ; he asked the reason of her visit, 

“lo save you !” she replied. 

Rabé made a convulsive movement, and half-raised 
himself on his hands: his countenance in a moment 
wore the appearanae of fixed attention. “To save 
me! explain yourself—all seems a dream to me; ex- 
plain; I listen !” 

“*T must first observe,” said she, “ that should you 
not consent to my proposition, to-morrow your fate 
he sealed, and at this hour you will be cold and life- 

ess. 

“* Without one ray of hope ?” 

“* Not-one—all is against you.” 

“ What! die in the prime of life, and leave my 
family helpless and in misery! Come what will, I 
consent.” 

“There is but one means.” 

“Taccept, woman. What is’t?” 

“Tis this: contrive a duel, with your foil buttoned 
and your pistol charged with blank cartridge, while 
the arms of your antagonist should be the reverse; 
would you accept the combat ?” 

* Certainly not, the arms not being equal.” 

“ Well, to-morrow you duel with fate! Your de- 
cree is issaed, and your death certain should you go 
to batt'e ! 

Dishonour! woman—dishonour! and to me you 
purpose such !” 

A flash of indignation left him a fearful energy. 
He arose, and walking to and fro, repeated at inter- 
vals, “Dishonour ! dishonour! Rabé fly the field uo- 
der a coward’s plea!’ In vain the Cantineer pleaded 
in the name of his wife—his mother. 


“* My mother! she would thus have insulted me! 
Adieu—begone !” added he, after a moment’s pause. 
W hen his martial excitement was somewhat calmed, 
“ Adieu—adieu, I forgive you from my heart; you are 
woman and betray her weakness, without that high- 
souled spirit which I have seen in woman. 1 forgive 
you; your motives are at least generous, inasmuch as 
you are interested for my preservation. I forgive 
you freely, and should I fall, in memory of me accept 
this token of my gratitude.” 

Thus saying, he drew forth his watch, and present- 
ing it to her, they parted. 

Tt was now midnight. The Captain had placed his 
portable chair in a manner to answer the purpose of a 
table, while, seated on his portmanteau, he began to 
write to his mother, his wife, and son. The letter for 
his son was not to be opened until he had attained 
his eighteenth year. It contained judicious instruc- 
tions and maxims of conduct, which it was hoped he 
would not fail to pursue, under the impression that 
the wishes of a dying parent are in general fulfilled 
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with a religious exactness. Of the three, this letter 
was to him the most painful to pen, and frequently 
he was so powerfully affected that it required all the 
energy of the man and the soldier to restrain his 
tears. Indeed the solicitude of a father for the wel- 
fare of a son, or grief in his death, is of a nature per. 
haps the most sensibly felt, especially when in his 
last hour he feels himself doomed to separate for ever 
from the object dearest to his earthly affections, in 
whom he hoped to behold the development of all 
that was bright and promising, and whom he is about 
to 9 perhaps to an indiflerent guardian or foolish 
pedants. 

Amid such melancholy reflections, that which buta 
few hours before had created in him dreams of future 
hope and promise, now embittered his last hour, and 
tortured his soul with a grief which it would seem 
could survive his physical death and haunt him even in 
the tomb, 


When he had concluded his correspondence, it be- 
came a question whether he should transmit his let- 
ters through the daily messenger, or wait the issue of 
the battle. His presentiments, however, the evil fore- 
bodings and obstinate fatality of the ten of spades, stil! 
annoyed him; while an inward voice, now stronger 
than ever, led him to adopt the first measure. On the 
morrow, therefore, at daybreak, he himself put them 
in the post. 


The night of the 4th December was horridly long, to 
ene particularly in the French camp of Austeriitz, 
Rabé counted, as it were, the minutes in a state of the 
deepest anxiety, and four hours in thisstate appeared 
an age. Hence morning was welcome to him, a8 the 
battle would eventually decide his fate. Contrary 
to the general principle of the condemned, he would 
have preferred immediate execution to a lingering re- 
spite. The inward conflict of his feelings, like a 
weapon of torture which aggravates the wound, pain- 
fully betrayed itself in his pale and haggard counten- 
ance. His eyes, now sunk in their orbits, bore a pain- 
ful contrast to their gay brilliancy of the past evening; 
and trom the gay, handsome soldier, he now seemed 
transformed into a mere “ nothingness of life,” or to 
speak less metaphorically, he was one who had been 
the victim of a delirious fever with all its enervating 
symptoms and results. 

At last day broke forth, and the “sun of Austerlitz,” 
shone in brilliant grandeur amid the camp, displaying 
it in all the gorgeous pomp of martial array. ch 
regiment marched to its destined post in the most pro- 
found silence, in order to cancel as much as possi- 
bie the Emperor's plan ot attack from the enemy. The 
last hour before a battle is of all perhaps the most 
solemn and imposing. There reigns asit were a visi- 
ble pre-occupation in every countenance. It is not 
the Hie of danger, but rather a fearful anxiety caused 
by the uncertainty of one’s fate and that first law of 
nature, the desire of self-preservation, so natural to 
man ; for while the cannon-ball works its havoc and 
grape-shot thin the ranks, you will behold the same 
mdividual---lately so reserved and collected—gradually 
become all energy and enthusiasm; amid the noise 
of drums, the smell of the powder (which excites 
even to intoxication,) these very men will charge 
headlong and heedlessly, in full career, the compact 
square bristling with bayonets, the solid squadron, 
or the flaming and deadly battery. ‘True it is, that il 
the spirit of vengeance isany where excusable it 1s 
so in war---where it excites enthusiasm, gives courage 
to te most irresolute, an energy to the most timid; 
tor the hatred of nation to nation is the most terrible 
and mortal. ; 

In the field Rabé performed prodigies. A hundred 
times he exposed his life with a reckless indifference, 





while the shot flew harmlessly around him; one 
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would have imagined him almost invulnerable, or un- 
der the influence of a spell, his escapes were so sur- 
prising. He had been charged with a very difficult 
and dangerous task by the Emperor in person—to 
turn a position mounting two pieces of cannon, which 
dealt havoc among the ranks of his comrades. On 
his march he perceived a veteran grenadier lying b 
the side of a ditch without any perceptible woun 
and whom he, in the heat of the moment, stigmati 
asa traitor andcoward. The soldier suddenly turned 
pale from anger, and seizing his sword, he attempted 
to rise; his efforts, however, were fruitless, as he was 
in an agony of suffering from a wound occasioned by 
a spent cannon-shot. In the mean while Rabé had 
advanced to the heights with his company, and carried 
the position inthe most gallant style, amid the ac- 
clamations of several regiments posted in the plain. 
In this brilliant affair the Captain was equally ima. 
guished for his bravery asfor the skilful manner in 
which he led the assault. His companions in arms 
were unanimous in their praise; while the Emperor, 
always enthusiastically alive to deeds of heroism in the 
field, on learning this, while passi: g along the lines, 
addressed him with—‘ Rabé, my brave tellow! you 
are chef de bataillon !” 

The battle, as we too well know, was won and 
splendidly so. In the evening Rabé rejoined his 
brother officers in camp, who complimented him on 
his promotion. Asto himself, he was lost in astonish- 
ment while he thought on all that had passed, and 
still imagined himseli under the influence of illusion, 
or transplanted into a new state of existence. He had 
but a confused recollection of the events of the past 
evening and of the day’s achievements, for he had 
imagined himselt thrice mortally wounded. By de- 
grees, however, he collected his scattered ideas, and 
became de facto a rational being, and called to mind 
his presentiments, the sybil, the fears of his family, 
and that infernal ten of spades which had so long 
tormented him. At last he began to ridicule his 
credulity and folly, and suddenly broke out into an 
immoderate and inextinguishable fit of laughter. 
Observing this unusual burst, a score of his com- 
panions begged of him to render an account ofall the 
drolleries which had happened to him, as this abrupt 
laugh had somewhat surprised them in the midst of a 
warm discussion on a false manceuvre made by acer- 
tain general, 

“If you must know,” said Rabé still laughing, “ I'll 
out with it—Listen:—An evil presentiment, which 
has been the torment of my life, foreboded that on this 
day—our proud day of triumphant victory--- 

Scarcely had he breathed these words when a ball 
stretched him at their feet mortally wounded ; and he 
lay, as his Louise beheld him in her dreams, “ pale and 
laint from a deep wound in his breast amid his brother 
officers,” 

The grenadier of the Old Guard, whom he had 
hastily stigmatized as a coward, had fatally revenged 
his wounded honour. The card had foretold but too 
true—it was “ the bullet’s billet.”” His unhappy mother 
died broken-hearted ; while a year after his son was 
killed by the wheels of a carriage, and his wife married 
again. Alas, poor Rabé! 


oo 

Swearing in conversation indicates a perpetual 
distrust of a person’s own reputation ; and is an 
acknowledgment that he thinks his bare word 
not worthy of credit. 

—————<—_>—__— 

Bad men are never completely happy, al- 
though possessed of every thing that this world 
can bestow; and good men are never completely 
miserable, although deprived of every thing that 
the world can take away. 
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The Burial of William the Conquerer. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Lowly upon his bier 
The royal Conquerer lay ; 
Baron and Chief stood near, 
Silent in war-array. 


Down the long minister’s aisle 
Crowds mutely gazing stream’d, 
Altar and tomb the while 
Throvgh mists of incense gleam’d. 


And by the torch’s blaze 
The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise 
To the glory of the dead. 


They lowered him, with the sound 
Of requiems, to repose ; 

When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose :— 


“ Forbear! forbear !’’ it cried, 
“Tn the holiest name forbear! 
He hath conquered regions wide, 

But he shall not slumber there ! 


s 2 the violated hearth 
hich made way for yon proud shrine; 
By the harvest which this earth 
Hath born for me and mine ; 


“ By the house e’en here o’erthrown, 
n my brethren’s native spot ; 
Hence! with his dark renown, 
Cumber our birth-place not! 


“ Will my sire’s unransom’d field, 
O’er which your censors wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 
Soft slumbers in the grave ? 


“The tree before him fell, 
Which we cherished many a year, 
But its deep root yet shall swell, 
And heave against his bier. 


“The land that I have tilled 
Hath yet its brooding breast 
With my home’s white ashes filled, 
And it shall not give him rest! 


“ Each pillar’s massy bed 

Hath been wet by weeping eyes— 
Away! bestow your dead 

Where no wrong against him cries,’* 


—Shame glowed on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 

And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader’s dust e’en then. 


A little earth for him 
Whose banner flew so far! 
And a peasant’s tale could dim 
The name, a nation’s star ? 


One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had riven, 
Oh! who shall number those 

‘That were but heard in heaven ? 





Discourse of morality and reflections upon hu- 
man nature, are the best means we can make 
use of to improve our minds, and gain a true 
knowledge of ourselves.—.Addison. 
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The stag isthe most beautiful of the deer kind, if 
we take into consideration the elegance of his form, 
the lightness of his motions, the flexibility ot his limbs, 
and his bold branching horns, which have three ant- 
lers, all curving upwards, the summit forminga crown 
of snags, from acommon centre. His eyesare large, 
bold, and expressive, and are furnished with lachry- 
mal sinuses ; the fur is reddish-brown in summer, and 
brownish-gray in winter; the hind quarters are of a 
pale buff. 

It is said that formerly the horns of stags grew into 
a much greater number of ramifications than at the 
present day ; this is attributed by some to the greater 
profusion of food, and {rom the animal having more 
repose, before population became so dense. In some 
individuals, these multiplied to an extraordinary extent. 
There is one in the Museum of Hesse Cassel, with 
twenty-eight antlers. Cuvier mentions one of sixty- 
six, or thirty-three on each horn. This stag was 
killed -by the first king of Prussia. The stag begins 
to shed his horns in the latter part of February, or 
beginning of March, when he retires to thickets, and 
remains till the horns are completely restored. Soon 
after the old horns have fallen off, a suft tumour 
begins to appear, whieh is quickly covered with a 
velvet-like substance. From this, every day little 
buds shoot forth, like the grafts of a tree, and, rising 
Aig ten spring out the antlers on each side; the 
skin continues to cover it for some time, and is 
furnished with blood-vessels, which supply the grow- 
ing horn with nourishment, and occasion the furrows 
observable in them when the covering is stripped off. 
When the horns are full grown, they acquire strength 
and solidity, and the velvet covering, or skin, with its 
blood-vessels, dries up, and begins to fall off; which is 
facilitated by the animal rubbing them against trees. 
The hind is gravid eight months and some days, and 
produces a single fawn, in May or June. 

The full-grown stag is from three feet six inches to 
four feet high at the shoulders, and the horns rise 
nearly three feet above the head. He issaid to be very 
long-lived; bnt late observation limits the period of 
his existence to twenty years. 

The stag inhabits every part of Europe except Lap- 
land ; he is not rare in several parts of England and 
Scotland, and is met withina wild state in Ireland. Stag 
hunting has been a favourite pastime from remote an- 
tiquity. He is a strong anima), capable of running a 
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long time, and of making stout defence when over. 
taken. In Britain, large tracts of land were anciently 
set apart for making forests to shelter stags, and even 
villages and sacred edifices were destroyed, and con- 
verted intoa wide waste. In the reigns of Witliam 
Rufusand Henry I. it was considered more criminal 
to killa beast of chase than a human being. 
Anecdotes. Among the varied, novel, and diversi- 
fied experiments of sporting nature, performed by the 
late Lord Oxford, perhaps none was more eccentric 
than his determination to drive four red-deer stags in 
a phaeton, instead of horses; and these he had re- 
duced to perfect discipline for his excursions and short 
journeys on the road; but, unfortunately, as he was 
one day driving to New-Market, their ears were se- 
luted with the cry of a pack of hounds, which, soon 
after crossing the road in the rear, caught scent of the 
“four in hand,” and commenced a new kind of chase 
with “breast-high” alaerity. The novelty of this 
scene was rich oy age description. In vain did his 
lordship exert all his charioteering skill; in vain did 
his well-trained grooms energetically endeavour to 
ride before him; reins, trammels, and the weight of 
the carriage, were of no effect, for they went with the 
celerity of a whirlwind. Luckily, his lordship had 
been accustomed to drive this set of “ fiery-eyed 
steeds” to the Ram Inn, at New-Market, which was 
most happily at hand, and to this his most fervent pray- 
ers had been ardently directed. Into the io they sud- 
denly bounded, to the consternation of hostlers and 
stable boys, who seemed to have lost every taculty but 
that of amazement. Here they were luckily over- 
powered, and the stags, the phaeton, and the driver, 
were all instantaneously huddled together in a barn, 
just as the hounds appeared in full cry at the Bate, 
Some years since, a stag, which had afforded Lord 
Derby’s houndsa fine run, leaped a boarded gate into 
a gentleman's grounds with a spiked roller on the top 
of it, the height of the gate and roller being eight feet 
four inches. What made this great feat of animal 
wer more remarkable, the deer was apparently run 
own at the time, with hounds snatching at his 
haunches as he came down the road from whence he 
took the leap. 


i 
Women are engaged to men by the favours 
they grant them; men are disengaged by the 





same favours.—La Bruyere. 
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THE DEVIL’s ROCK. 


From the London United Service Journal. 


THE DEVIL’S ROCK. 


It had been blowing strong the preceding night, and 
though the wind was now somewhat abated, it still 
whistled among the ropes with that peculiar shrill 
note, which is always indicative of its increase. The 
sea, too, had not fallen, and the waves not break- 
ing, rolled rapidly along in high and regular succes- 
sion. This temporary lull was taken advantage of 
in the clese examination of the yards, masts, and all 
the rigging,~—the necessary precautions being used to 
prevent injury from the chafe which always takes 
place, more or less, by the uneasy motion of a ship 
in a heavy sea. 

In spite of the monotony of life at sea, the hours 
passed quickly on, and as shag approached 
wind seemed to subside. Upon calculating the sh 
place, we found that she was in the neighbourhood of 
one of those vigia* which abound in the charts of 
the Atlantic Ocean ; but the actual existence of which 
the experience of mariners has shown to be, in most 
cases unestablished, and in all, extremely doubtful. 
It was with us, therefore, rather a subject of merri- 
ment and jest ; and the Devil’s Rock, becoming like 
Falstaff, the cause of much good wit, produced 
amongst us more laughter than apprehension. 

Being the latter end of November, and the day be- 
gianing to close in early, the ship was made snug for 
the night ; though, as the wind was fair, she was not 
put under that reduced sail with which the careful 
mariner awaits an expected contrary gale. Under 
double-reefed top-sails, with a top-gallant sail set 
above the main one, our vessel shot rapidly over the 
billows, which crumbled into foam, by her impetus, 
seemed, as it were, to rush after her for revenge, and 
howled angrily in their impotent efforts to arrest her. 
The dog-watches were over, and that half of the crew 
which kept what is termed the eight hours upon deck 
for the night had taken their stations ; and as we were 
scudding before a strong sea the helm was doubly man- 
ned, and the attention of the officer of the watchfully 
occupied in observing the ship’s steerage and in taking 
note of the appearance of the sky to windward. 

It was, I think, the third or fourth day of new 
moon, and though, consequently, her beams were 
weak and her setting early, yet she lengthened the 
twilight an hour or two, and made the actual darkness 
of the night much shorter. 

We had supped, and some of our society had al- 
ready turned in. ‘Ihe captain had also retired to his 
state room, having left orders to be called at midnight ; 
and I went upon deck to take merely a slight peep at 
the weather before going to bed ; but, struck with the 
Pandeur of the scene, | whiled away more time than 

had intended. It was ten o’clock, and the gale 
freshening fast, and now and then a top of a wave 
rushing over the main deck as the ship yawed a little 
on either side, gave warning that the sea was getting 
heavier. ‘The top-gallant sail was taken in, and the 
mate observed that it would be soon necessary to 
close-reef the top-sails. The moon, by this time right 
astern in the western quarter, and about six degrees 
above the horizon, was beginning to be obscured at 
intervals by large broken masses of cloud, which, thus 
exhibited in strong relief, assumed a singularly sub- 
lime, though awful appearance ; and at times, a wave 
tearing itself higher than its fellows, showed like a 
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_*“ Vigia,” derived froma Spanish word signifying 
“to watch or look out,” isa name applied generally 
‘0 single rocks or small insulated reefs, rising perpen- 
dcularly from an unfathomable depth, and which are 


ad to exist in various parts of the North Atlantic 
cean, 
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huge wall overhanging the stern, and seemed to 
threaten instant destruction to the vessel; but as it 
came closer, she rose majestically upon its huge top, 
and was borne along with irresistible velocity. I had 
walked the deck for some time, watching the decep- 
tive and varying appearance of the waters, now re- 
lieved by the moonlight, now darkened by the sha- 
dows of the passing clouds,—and my thoughts, though 
chiefly intent on the scene, occasionally turned to- 
wards the termination of our voyage, whither we 
were now so rapidly pro cope and to the anticipa- 
tion of the joys and scaatert of Old England, and the 
delights of meeting friends and relatives unseen for 
many a year. Whilst thus engaged, once or twice I 
thought I saw an unusual white wave far a-head ; but 
as I could not fix it in my gaze, it did not particularly 
excite my attention. —Two or three minutes more 
elapsed, when on turning round to walk forward, the 
foam of a wave which could not be mistaken, met our 

lance. Ina moment the cry of “ Breakers” went 
threugh the ship, and immediately was the silence and 
peace which had reigned on board for some hours, 
changed to the cries of terror and distraction. Every- 
body was aghast,—none knew what to do,—so sudden, 
so unexpected was the danger, that before our minds 
could recover from the paralysing effect of the first 
shock produced by terror, we were in the midst of de- 
struction. Hope of satety there wasnone. Our ship 
was flying through the water, the breakers not more 
than two cables’ length trom us, not only a-head but 
several points on each bow. 


The captain had rushed upon deck at the first alarm, 
and was already standing on the bowsprit, looking 
round with the gaze of one who sees instant and una- 
voidable destruction before.him. Too surely did he 
recognize in that view the existence of one of those 
mysterious reefs which had been the subject of our 
sceptism and ridicule a few hours before. His pres- 
ence of mind, however, did not forsake him; with- 
out turning his eye from the spot, he ordered the star- 
tled sailors to the braces. The idea of evading the 
danger by hauling the ship on a wind, for an instant 
presented itself, but it was too late. Already were we 
in the midst of the dashing and foaming waters, with 
eyes whose powers were sharpened by despair; al- 
ready could we observe the black tops of a reef of 
rocks, as they were occasionally bared by the reftux 
of the boiling surf; and already had one or two mighty 
surges rushed over the deck, sweeping away every- 
thing loose, and giving awful prognostic of the fate 
awaiting us, whilst the vessel was lifted up on the 
brow of the tremendous billows,—at the subsidence of 
which we expected to feel her grind on the subjacent 
crags. The screams of the passengers, now fully 
awakened to their danger,—the silent horror imprint- 
ed on the countenances of the seamen,—the roaring 
of the mighty element rendering nearly inaudible the 
orders shouted out by our still energetic captain,---the 
mysterious uncertainty of the danger,---even the name 
by which we believed it to be designated, and which 
seemed to throw a superstitious horror over the scene, 
altogether produced an impression which can never be 
erased from my memory. 


At this moment, the moon, emerging from the dark 
clouds which were now gathering round her place of 
setting, threw alight on the scene,---instantly the only 
path which promised escape became apparent to the 
sharpened eye of our skilful pilot. The reets among 
which we were entangled, appeared to enclose us like 
a horse-shoe, forming a barrier of a foaming surf a- 
head and tor several points abaft the beam on either 
side; by aid of the powerful moonlight, the captain 
detected a small spot of dark water to larboard, 
forming as it were a gap in the line of breakers. Not 





a moment was to be lost,-- already it was se far on the 
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26% | SAINT PERRIRE. 


bow as to make it doubtful whether our ship could 
fetch it. Providentially, the topsails had not been fur- 
ther reduced to the close reefs as our mate had intend- 
ed, and to this circumstance (under Providence) we 
owed our salvation. The helm and braces were in- 
stantly adjusted,---the yards trimmed,---the mizen 
hauled out, and the ship sprung to the wind, even till 
it became abeam: every eye was directed to the bear- 
ing of the place which we trusted would prove a pas- 
sage through the reef. It bore well on the lee-bow 
and then the first gleam of hope entered our hearts. 
The voice of the captain became more steady and 
confident, and the men obeyed him with more nerve and 
alacrity. We neared the spot fast,---what a moment 
of suspense! we still hung to windward. “ Heave the 
helm up,” “Square the after yards,” “Ease off the 
mizen sheet,” shouted the captain; his voice now 
heard strongly above the roaring of the gale. “So-- 
steady---draw the yards forward again---luff, luff,”— 
were the short and decisive commands given as the 
ship width, and between two walls of gigantic break- 
ers: shot through a channel scarcely half a cable’s 
length in the spray from the weather-side flying over 
the deck like a hail storm, at the same time almost 
buried under the pressure of the canvass now dispro- 
portioned to the increasing gale. ‘The channel widened 
as we advanced, and we soon rounded the last of the 
tumbling breakers: and the suppressed feelings of our 
crew found vent in spontaneous cheers, as they found 
themselves in comparative safety. Ina few minutes 
the ship was laid-to, while two men at the mast head 
and the captain with his night glass carefully and anx- 
iously scanned the horizon, especially in the direction 
of our future track, ‘The opportunity was also made 
use of by close-reefing the topsails and in making the 
necessary preparations for again scudding before a 
high and increasing sea. 

We were still close under the lee of this mysterious 
reef, and its terrors distorted and increased in the 
doubtful gloom of night, produced most awful reflec- 
tions, It seemed to extend from N. W. to S. E., in a 
semicircular direction; its convex side turned to the 
East, and presenting, for apparently a jistance of 
three or four miles, a line of tumbling whitened foam. 
The narrow opening through which we had found 
egress was completely hidden by the altered situation 
of our vessel; and as litile short of a miracle could 
have rescued us from so appalling a danger, so nothing 
but the testimony of our senses could convince us 
that we had actually passed through so tremendous a 
barrier, and that the short period of a few minutes,— 
less time than I have occupied in telling the tale,— 
should have thrown us into so unexpected and inevita- 
ble a danger, and as suddenly snatched us from it. 

The sails being now trimmed, the ship was once 
more put before the wind, and bounded buoyantly on. 
The white heads of the breakers grew less and less 
apparent, and only seen at intervals; whilst the sound 
of their thundering rush was lost in the hollow moan- 
ing of the wind. With eyes all alert in exploring the 
now darkened surface of the ocean, the past danger 
was talked over in the various styles of horror, boast- 
ing and thankfulness,---as the fears, the presumption, 
or piety of the individuals comprising our little world 
prompted them. No one thought of turning in, but 
seated in groups about the quarter deck, we whiled 
away the remainder of this anxious night, till the 
dawn of day dissipated the still prevailing fears of a 
recurrence of a similar danger, and induced most of 
the talkers to exchange their late horrors for their 
snug berths. So ended this startling adventure,--- 
leaving an indelible impression on my mind of the re- 
ality aid the terrors of the “ Devil’s Rock.” 

een 


SAINT PERRIRE. 


BY B. W. RICHARDS. 


“ The retired house-keeper hath his hand over for. 
tune, that her injuries, however violent or suddenne 
soever, do not daunt himme; tor whether his time call 
him to live or die, he can do both noblie; if to fall, his 
descent is breast to breast with virtue, and even thenne 
like ye sunne near his sett, he showeth unto the world 
his clearest countenance.” ; 
Sir Tuomas Oversury’s CHARACTERS. 


They say that neither the word comfort, nor its sy- 
nomyn, can be found in the Dictionary of France ; 
and yet, where lies the country in which that sensa- 
tion can be more delightfully experienced? Look at 
the gardens of Paris,—at the gorgeous elegance of 
her hotels, where, as has been truly said, any thing 
can be had for a gesture, and the bill is paid by the 
simple expenditure of “ combien?” and a few tranks! 
Look at the chairs along the promenades of the Tuil. 
leries, at the elegant loungers about the Palais Royale, 
or the Luxembourg,—basking in the sunshine, luxuri- 
ating at a chafe, or ogling the ladies at the Opera,— 
comforts abundant, and dog cheap, all! 

These, however, are comforts for the young and the 
middle-aged, with whom “ the wine of life has run not 
to the lees.” But are the aged without their peculiar 
enjoyments? Is garrulous Eld deprived of the many 
satisfactions that dispel sadness as a vapour, and 
ennui asacloud? Not at all. A thousand measures 
are resorted to, by which even the stings of poverty 
become assimilated to 

——“ a lover’s pinch, 
That hurts, yet is desired.” 


It would require a volume to contain a record of ali 
the benevolent or agreeable refuges of life, with which 
the French capital abounds. One only will now be 
mentioned, and of which the personal observation of 
the writer enables him to speak with correctness, and 
confident eulogium. Itis the boarding mansion of 
Saint Perrire. : 

This institution is in the vicinity of Paris, and was 
established for the reception of aged men and females, 
who, by their various vicissitudes of life, have been 
deprived of that station and comfortable maintenance 
in society, which their means, more or less abundant, 
may have enabled them to enjoy. The establishment 
comprises alarge building, with ap pee out-houses, 
and @ spacious garden and srpend. n the main build- 
ing are lodging rooms,a dining hall, a music and 
reading room. In:the garden and grounds are erected, 
separate from each other, a number of cottages. None 
are admitted into this institution until they are sixty 
years of age. Of that age and upwards, there are a 
great number of residents, both male and female; 2 
larger part occupying the main building, but many, 
especially of the females, occupying the cottages. 
Each resident pays six hundred francs, or about one 
hundred and twenty dollars per annum, and for this 
sum they are — provided with food and lodging, 
have a gratuitous laundry, and are furnished with a 
necessary medicines, as well as with the attendance of 
aphysician. The allowance of bread per diem is one 

und and a half, with a bottle of wine for each man. 

hose who enter at the age of sixty-five, may, upon 
paying three thousand tranes, or about six hundred 
dollars, remain until their death, free of all further ex- 
nse. 
eT his Mansion was founded by the kind-hearted, 
generous Empress, Josephine, and in the view 0 
every philanthropist, will entitle her to more celebrity 


than many of her imperial distinctions,—theugh there | 


was not one of these, to which her natural endow. 
ments did not add grace and lustre. [t was first plac 





Unprincipled men live knaves, and die beggars. 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


agement of this lady involved the institution in debt, 
and induced the Government to place it under the di- 
rection and control of four peers of F rance, who su- 
perintended the general expenditures. It is now ina 
most flournshing condition, and has numerous inmates 
from highly respectable ranks in life, who appear to 
appreciate and enjoy its advantages with great con- 
tentment and satisfaction. They are visited by their 
friends, and visit them in their turn, being enabled to 
enter Paris with great facility, by means of the omni- 
busses which frequently pass the Mansion. The wni- 
ter had the pleasure of conversing with an intelligent 
and well educated lady, a resident of one of the cotta- 
es, who, for the mere sum of one hundred and filty 
pba per annum, was enjoying as many of the com- 
forts of life as she desired, and was frequently visited 
by friends with whom she had been intimate in days of 
former prosperity. ‘The income from the residents un- 
der the present management, is understood fully to de- 
fray all the expenses of the institution. There area 
Purveyor general and Superintendent for the Man- 
sion,—excellent officers. ‘The most ofthe inmates eat 
at the common table; but in the warm season, great 
numbers may be seen taking their meals, which each 
one carries in a small basket, under the shelter of the 
numerous trees, whose grateful shadows checker the 
green slopes around. It is a benevolent and most 
useful establishment, and has the rare and important 
merit of meeting the exigences or wants of a large 
class of persons, without wounding those feelings of 
honest, commendable pride, which incline us all to 
shrink trom the reception of charity. As each one 
pays the stipulated equivalent for his support, he 
maintains all his honourable feelings of independence. 

There is much that is pleasant, and creditable to 
humanity, in the sustenance of such an institution. It 
is questionable how far it would meet the present 
habits and taste of communities in the great cities of 
America,—but there is little doubt that it may yet 
come to be a desideratum. How consoling is the 
view of age, descending gently along the yet sunny 
declivities of life, in serenity and peace,—visited by 
fnends yet lingering upon earth, and reviving in calm, 
social intercourse, the visions and raptures of other 
days! ‘The chances of fortune are uncontrolable, 
and the time is not distant, when such a mansion 
would be desired by many in our couniry, who could, 
in such a retreat, spend the even residue of their days, 
and go from thence to that house of “many man- 
sions,” whose builder is God. So cheapare the ne- 
cessaries of life with us, that a similar institution, with 
regular management, and a goodly number of in- 
mates, (easily obtained,) cont be a lucrative project. 
Saint Perrire should be seen, to be appreciated. It 
seemed to the writer, as he surveyed its fine appoint- 
Ments and spacious domains, that it was a place 
where tranquility was the watch-word: where the 
Weary and the aged could enjoy a serene siesta, after 
the noisy entertainments that precede the grand 
climacteric of li‘e;a cheerful haunt, encircled with an 
ever gentle train 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay casiles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky. 

lhe e, eke the soft delights that witchingly 

nstil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh,— 

nd whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off, expelled from that delicious nest.” 

Philadelphia. 

—p——— 

He that is loudly praised, will be clamorousl 

censured. He that rises hastily into fame, will 


be in danger of sinking suddenly into oblivion. 
~Johnson. 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


The following very affecting illustrations of the hor- 
rors of war, are extracted from a recently published 
work, the Recollections of a Private Soldier. 


There is something in the mind, that forcibly appeals 
to the heart, in witnessing the distress of a conquered 
foe ; to see fear and horror depicted in every counten- 
ance ; pity must arise, however the fatigue and suffer- 
ing of war may have blunted the kindlier feelings. 
Such were my thoughts as I traversed the streets of 
Bhurtpore ; though elated by the recent victory, human- 
ity still kept itsdominion over me. I had seen,ina few 

ours, the wife rendered a widow, the child parentless, 
and heard of the wailing of a fond mother for her on- 
ly loved and long cherished son ; I had seen the tender 
maiden torn from the arms of her protecting lover 
father, or brother, to become the victim to the lust o 
an intoxicated soldiery! But a brief time since, I had 
crossed the bleeding corses, both of my comrades and 
enemy, unheeding the slaughter surrounding me—but 
the excitement had passed. Fatigned—parching with 
thirst--sick at heart with the sight of blood—the 
groans of the wounded and dying, which every avenue 
presented—I sought a place of repose and refresh- 
ment. I was joined by two comrades of the ~-th; and 
while consulting how to pass the night, we observed 
four Sepoys near us. ‘The distrust existing in our 
minds against these fellows, induced us to watch them. 
They knocked at one of the houses, and upon receiv- 
ing no answer, applied a musket to the lock, and 
gained a speedy entrance. We followed them into 
the house, and stretched upon a couch, in a corner of 
the room, lay an old man, with his daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, trembling aud sobbing on his breast. The 
Sepoys demanded food and drink ; the old man point- 
ing to a recess, desired them to take it. We joined 
them, and after some refreshment, separated, my com- 
panions having recollected some business at head 

uarters; thus I was left alone with the Sepoys, the 
ather and the daughter. enawing their character, 
and possessing in no small degree the general preju- 
dice against them, I sharpened my musket flint, and 
repared for any emergency that might present itself. 
They had satisfied their hunger, and I expected were 
about to depart, when they seized the old man and 
demanded of him where his money was hidden, to 
which he made no reply ; exasperated at his obstinacy, 
one of them presented his musket, and swore he 
would shoot him in the event of his not producing gold. 
Whether the old man was petrified with fear, or 
or whether avarice was a ruling passion, I know not; 
but he remained silent asdeath. Finding their threats 
unavailing, they seized the girl, and by most horrible 
oaths, endeavoured to wring the secret from her; it 
was in vain-——she trembled violent Iv. but uttered not a 
syllable. Burning with fury and disappointment, the 
villains, I doubt not, would have sacrificed both, had 
not a new idea struck one of them—a resolution 
which he gave utterance to with a savage joy. Three 
of them seized the unfortunate girl. ile the fourth 
proceeded to accomplish his brutal purpose before the 
eyes of her agitated, but helpless father!. Never shall 
I forget the old man’s countenance at that moment; 
horror, despair, and misery were depicted thereon; 
his face was distorted with the utmost rage ; but weak- 
ness and imbecility of age, prevented his interference. 
I grasped my firelock with a nervous hand; recollec- 
ting, however, the number I had to oppose, remon- 
strance seemed the only means I could use. T remind. 
ed them of the crime they were about to commit; I 
entreated them to desist from their horrible purpose. 
The old man had crawled to the side of his child, and 
clung to the knees of her ravishers, while the big tears 





suffused his dark furrowed countenance! ‘The ruffians 
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laughed, and desired me to stand off, as I valued my 
own life. They proceeded with their hellish work— 
the girl’s shrieks ant more and more shrill, min- 
ed: with the jests and loud laughter of the fiends 
who held her, Fury took possession of me; a fire 
was kindled in me, which nought but the blood of the 
Sepoys could allay. I thought of my own loved sis- 
ters—the thought was harrowing—in a moment of 

hrenzy, I levelled my piece—the ball pierced the 
fata ot the Sepoy, who turned to curse me, and fell 
a bleeding corpse on the fainting girl! 

Thank heaven I missed her. She was unhurt, un- 
blemished as I had first seen her. By this time my 
comrades had returned, and met the surviving soldiers 
in their precipitate retreat. Raising the girl trom the 
dead body, I placed her on the bosom of her father. 
I had again stained my hands in blood; but it was in 
defence of innocence, and never will remorse or guilt 
stain the fair name of a soldier, for offering protection 
to the feeble and needy—-even though he should do so, 
by the sacrifice of a worthless life. The unhappy father 
sobbed forth his “pee yet | penetrated my heart. 
pressed his aged hand, chased the tears from my eyes, 
and hurried to repose my wearied limbs, where chance 
might afford me an opportunity. 

————— 
A TALE OF THE CHOLERA. 





A FRAGMENT. 


The last of the beings with whom he could claim 
the tie of relationship, was buried. His sister, a beau- 
tiful and amiable girl; one of those mild and lovely 
beings whose souls seem fitted with the purest feelings 
of human nature, and whose affections flow forth 
toward all animated things, as though they claimed 
affinity with all living ;—and to their friends, who 
have by kind associations become endeared to them, 
has no bounds, and on whom their love is poured forth 
in every act—in the thousand little circumstances of 
life is blended and shown, so that even a cynic would 
be coustrained to acknowledge, that there is pure, dis- 
interested love in human nature. Sucha sister he had 
that day buried. 

The evening before had seen her among the sick 
and the dying, moving like a redeeming spirit, amid 
the horrors of the cholera plague—but ere the morn- 
ing sun arose, she was a corpse in the arms of her 
brother. He had that night returned from sea, igno- 
rant of the pestilence being in the city, and full of 
bright anticipations of pleasures in meeting his mother 
and sister. He entered his home, it seemed deserted. 
He ascended the stairs, no one came to meet him. 
He rushed on through the chambers to his sister’s 
apartment, and saw a female form apparently at the 
last gasp of life, writhing in agony, and no one near; 
he staggered forward—it was his sister, the gentle 
Mary. She knew him; andhe raised her in his arms, 
and wildly, madly pressed her to his bosom, she 
smiled a welcome even at the death throw. 

The high hopes otf the future which he had enter- 
tained for her; his thoughts which had long teemed 
vividly with fond dreams of happiness in store for her, 
were at once blasted. He Pros under the stroke and 
no longer wished to live. Oh who can depict the 
agony of that brother! Who delineate the sending 
away of the visions of hope, and pride, and pleasure, 
which he had so ardently nourished for his “ angelic 
one” as he fondly called her! She was the object 
for which he lived: the vital principle of his exis- 
tence; his sunand guide. Buthe was not alone. 
Eltred Mason, his fellow voyager for many years, had 
accompanied him to his home, had seen its desolation 
and the sad meeting with his dying sister. He ha 
been a sorrowtul witness of the death of the lovely, 
and of the stricken heart of the strong. He did not 





A TALE OF THE CHOLERA—THE BELLE’S SOLILOQUY. 


attempt the fruitless task of consolation—it would 
have been but mockery—but he prepared for the sad 
duties ot burial. 


She lay beneath the green turt;the dews of one 
night had moistened her grave. Rupert, the brother, 
was stretched on the same bed on which she lay the 
day betore ;the plague had fastened on him; he wel- 
comed itas a boon; he rejoiced at the prospect of 
again joining his beloved sister. But he felt for his 
companion, and turning to him, said “Leave me El. 
fred—do not, oh do not stay where it is almost certain 
death—1 conjure thee by our friendship, to fly trom 
this spot of pestilence, and do not embitter my last 
moments with the thought, that for me you are ex. 
posing yourself to an agonizing, oh! a hornble death.” 


Motionless, almost breathless, Elfred stood, while 
he listened to these words, but when he perceived that 
Rupert paused for his farewell, a smile lit his lip;—a 
smile of sorrow, but fixed resolve. Grasping the hand 
of his friend he replied—‘,Rupert, rememberest thou 
the first voyage we sailed together? It is many years 
since. Extreme danger threatened us, nought appear. 
ed to save: all but us two were washed from the 
wreck : none were with us but God. In his sight, on 
the bosom of the wide ocean, we clasped hands, and 
pledged ourselves devotedly to each other, We swore 
to be brothers, to be united till death. We escaped.— 
Since then we have met adversity; we bave fought in 
the battle field, we have again been on the deck of the 
storm-driven ship, when the sky was black above, and 
the sea lashed to foam beneath us. When oppressed, 
villified, persecuted and condemned by men, we have 
been true to each other, our hearts firmly linked, our 
love surpassing thet of women. And now at the last 
scene, when I have witnessed your afflictions, and 
life and its torments are about closing on you, you bid 
me leave you! You are the only one for whom I 
have cared for years, you are my only friend ; and do 
you think I would forsake younow? No! Letitbe 
certain death—it is my wish; we will go together 
we will not separate ; we are one.” 


Rupert and Elfred were found lying on one bed, 
fast locked in the embrace of death. Unlike many 
others, the two friends were not separated by the 
cholera plague ! O. P. Q. 


oo 
THE BELLE’S SOLILOQUY. 


It rains! it rains! I wish I had 
A million slaves, or more! 
I do declare, it is too bad, 
To see the rain-drops pour. 
ag Bas. et O! they should catch, somehow, 
ach drop betore it fell ; 
At my command they’d humbly bow, 
And never dare rebel. 


It blows! it blows ! and pa has said 
That I have got a cold: 

I sha’n’t be there to night, and Fred, 
Poor Fred ! won’t me behold. 

And then there’s Watkins, and Fitz James, 
‘There’s Gilbert Bruce, the dear ! 

There’s whiskered Hunt, and princely Haynes, 
Will think ’tis very queer. 


It hails! it hails! and Sarah Prime 
Will certainly be there! 

And when she’s try ing, all the time, 
My conquests, proud, to share ! 

My conquests! ah! I need not ask 
More slaves, to do vay will, 

To count them up would be a task-- 





I hope I shall go still. 
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MY FIRST DINING OUT. 


MY FIRST DINING OUT. 


“* Axp so Mrs. Lawton has been here to see you, since | 
went out. I wish I had been at home. Well, what did she 
say ?--did she ask you to goand see her?” : 

“ Yes,” answered |, “ she asked me to dine with her on 
Saturday.” ‘ gh Kee 

“ Indeed ! Saturday ! that is a compliment of no slight 
degree, | can tell you—it is the day they see only family 
connections and particular friends. Well, lau glad you 
will have an Opportunity to see what style is. How did 
you like Mrs. Lawton ?” 

“Very much. She seems to be a sensible, unpretend- 
ing sort of woman; and her daughter, in her close straw 


bonnet, looked as sweet and innocent as a shepherdess.” | 


“ Yet they are very aristocratic, I can assure you, one of 
the first families in the city—very fortunate for you that 
you had letters to them. But what did you wear? what did 
you have on, when they called?” 

“| had on the pwn I have on now. I have not changed 
my dress,” said I. 

“ What ! that slate-coloured gown! and that plain hand- 
kerchief ! and your hair tucked behind your ears, hike a 
Quaker! Why, my dear, why didn’t you change your 

own!” 
ee Be—cause,” answered I, with some impatience, “ I 
was dressed well enough: they did not come to see my 
dress, | suppose—and they looked very simply themselves 
and. more than that, if they only value me for my dress 
| don’t care how much they are disgusted.” 

* Very independent, my dear,” said Mrs. Allerton, “and 
very true; and I don’t doubt. if they knew you, they 
would value you Quite as much in one dress as another; 
but first impressions, you know, are important, and I en- 
treat you to bea little more attentive to them. Now let 
us ge to Harding’s room: I want to show you a new pic- 
ture—one of my favorites.” 

“ This is delightful,” said I, as we returned from seeing 
Haydon’s great picture of “Christ entering Jerusalem ;” 
“how much of pleasure there is, in admiration, merely, 
of the efforts of genius! how much must there be in the 
efforts themselves !” 

“I don’t know, my dear—we have the pleasure unal- 
loved, but we know nothing of the anxious days and 
sleepless nights of the artist. If he enjoys much, he must 
suffer much ; and, perhaps, in proportion as he feels and 
fancies beauty, must be the impatience and irritability of 
his mind, that he cannot embody his conceptions. Shall 
wy ne here, and purchase the handkerchief we talked 
of } 


My mind was so full of “ the efforts of genius,” that I 
paid very little attention to the handkerchief: so Mrs. Al- 
lerton selected a yellow one, with large flowers, which 
suited her taste, and would have suited well the tapering 
shoulders of a city belle, but did not quite so well consort 
with the demure and stocping ones it Was destined to 
adorn. | was directly from the country. It was my first 
visit to the metropolis—and if any body is curious as to my 
age and personal appearance, I can describethem minute- 
ly. [was sixteen years old the day [ left home for the 
first time. When | looked in the glass, which was as of- 
ten as most people, I used to wonder how any body could 
think me handsome. I had not learned the difference, 
between being called so and being thought so. My com- 
plexion was brown, with a good deal of color, which va- 
ried only from crimson in two spots, to scarlet all ever the 
face, neck and clumsy hands. This variation was not al- 
ways the result of emotion and feeling ; therefore it had 
not even the beauty of expression. I was quite as likely 
to color when speaking on an indifferent subject in my 
own family circle, as when addresssd by a stranger. And 
my large grey eyes from near-sightedness, lost all the 
beauty, which, in conversation, eyes will catch from 
each other. Then, as to form, I was, as hinted be- 
fore, stooping and rather ungraceful, not so much 
‘rom awkwardness as inattention. Altogether, my 
exterior presented rather an unpromising appearance 
‘o myself. Happily, | cared and thought little about 
the matter. If my person were plainly clad, in attire pro- 
per for the occasion, I had no misgivings, whatever, in re- 
gard to a dress being becoming or otherwise; and if I could 
by any means form a pleasant acquaintance, I was_con- 
tented. If I could peruse anew and eriginal mind I was 


happy. 
23 
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But this dining out, was a new and important occasion. 
Such an adventure had never before happened to me; nay 
I was assured that it was a very unlooked-for and un- 
hoped-for and undeserved attention. ‘To be invited was a 
great thing ; for Mrs. Lawton was noe above Mrs. Al- 
Jerton’s socia. sphere. and as inaccessible asa fixed star 
to the gazer; but to be invited on a Saturday, of all the 
other days of the week,—there was a sublimity in the 
idea which was equalled only by its obscurity. I did not 
clearly see through the matter myself; and though, at 
first, | had supposed it the most natural thing in the worid 
that Mrs. Lawton should invite me, for the convenience 
of both, when she had other friends to help entertain me, 
| now began to take a more enlarged view of the subject. 
The more | pondered, the more I was astounded , until at 
length I could willingly have given up all the pleasure I 
had anticipated in these new acquaintances, to escape the 
mysterious happiness that was to attend it. 

roposed this summary method of settling the mattet 
to Mrs. Allerton, on the morning of the fatai Saturday. 
But of all the ways in the world, I found I had chosen the 
most unheard-of, the most astonishing, the most impossi- 
ble way. The invitation must be given up on noaccount 
whatever. 

“Consider, Vanessa, my dear, what an opportunity to 
make valuable acquaintances. You will see all the fam- 
ly friends ! and such persons are not to be met with every 

ay,as Mrs. E———- and Mrs. S~———-.. No, no: your 
mother has committed you tomy care, and I must say, I 
cannot consent to your not going. Let me see,—they dine 
attwo. Iam going out now to the shops; but you nad 
better dress and go by about—yes, by about five minutes 
before two.” 


I went to my chamber with more trepidation than I had 
ever before experienced. The die was cast. Imust go. 
It would not do to disoblige Mrs. Allerton; as to Mrs. 
La wton I did not care if | never saw her again ;—with all 
her beauty and gentleness, she was an evil-boding spirit 
to me; but allthis was of noavail. Mrs. Lawton would 
expect me, and probably be disappointed and chagrined if’ 
I did not go. Perhaps she would send for me again— 
perhaps she would send a note of inquiry why I had not 
come: in short, the evils of the day sunk before the train 
of evils that might come to morrow ;—and, with a flutter- 
ane and desperate heart, I began the operations of the toi- 
et. 


There was no doubt, in my mind, taking all things into 
consideration, that the most splendid dress in my ward- 
robe would be sufficiently plain tor so magnificent an oc- 
casion, and, therefore, though my “spick and span new” 
black silk was rather oppressive, on a July day, yet it was 
esteemed the only wearable thing. After many an 
anxious thought, and many a careful trial of my muslins 
and ribbons over my neck, [ at last_ concluded to put on 
the identical yellow handkerchief, Mrs. Ailerton had pur- 
chased for me the Tuesday before—the memorable day of 
the cai]. the woful day of the invitation. With great pre- 
cision I Jaid this, notwithstanding the disagreeable associ- 
ations it recalled, over my neck, and, pinning it close un- 
der my chin, was satisfied that I looked very well for any 
body’s_ dinner-table. While I was pondering which 
pair of gloves to take, and wondering whether it was 
aristocratic to eat dinner in gloves or not, the bell 
struck two. There was no time to be lost. [ hurried on 
my calash, and walked to Chesnut-street with all possible 
expedition, though the house had been minutely described 
to meby Mrs. Allerton, so that it was theught I could 
not mistake, I contrived, as people are apt to do ina hur- 
ry, to pass and re-pass it twice before I was conscious of 
the presence of che tremendous name, “ Wm. Lawton.” 
on the door plate. ‘ 

I stood for a minute before the door to consider, and 
compose myself before I met the bright glances of Mrs 
Lawton and her daughter. The thought crossed me. 
whether, at this moment, they might not be at dinner. | 
had been five minutes too late in setting out,—I had con- 
sumed, I knew not how many hours in going upand down 
the street, after 1 had reached it: perhaps, now. it was 
three o’clock,—perhaps they had just finished dinner and 
the spectacle of myself, in my black silk gala dress 
my face and neck a complete crimson from heat and anxi- 
ety, fora moment presented itself to my fancy, in such 
fearful colors, that I stepped off with a p Reoris 13 resolu- 
tion to go straight home, and abide the consequences. 
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Fhis | should certainly have accomplished, but for a ser- 
vant, who, at this moment passing me opened the door, 
and holding it open, himself standing in the doorway, with 
a submissive air, sufficiently proclaimed, that he was the 
person who should have officiated as porter, some time 
since, !f I had required it, and who was now ready to take 
my commands. ; 

It was a new turn of affairs. | had not anticipated my 
situation. In the country—where I wished myself most 
heartily,—if any body were invited to dine. | well kaew 
the custom was to be on the lookout, to receive and wel- 
come the visiter. I had anticipated seeing the faces of my 
hostesses. the moment [ entered the door, cheering and 
encouraging me ; but what to do now, I did not know. It 
was but fur a moment.—farther hesitation was out of the 
question, and the man looked at me with some surprise. 

“Ig Mrs. Lawton at home?” said I resolutely. He hes- 
itated. “Sheis at home—ma’am—! beiieve—but she is 
engaged.” 

i had not time to decide what next to say or do. The 
turpitude of the proceeding quite stunned me for a mo- 
ment. All my former doubts end misgivings thronged up- 
on me then; and I half asked myself, Can Mrs: Lawton 
have known how I detested the idea of coming here, and 
taken this way to punish me?” I thought of the many 
heroes and heroines in the city of London, or rather, in 
the * West end,” with which dal far better acquainted 
than with any part of the city I was in: they had been de- 
nied at the door, I well remembered, many a time,—par- 
ticularly the heroes; but never at dinner time,—never, 
when they had been invited to come, the day set,—nay, 
the very hour! I thought of leaving my card: but, alas! 
I had never dreamed of such a necessity for leaving one, 
—of course, was unprovided. [thought of leaving an 
indignant message, for my faithless and noble friends, and 
then slowly and proudly going home, without my dinner, 
and with a firm, resolute, yea. unalterable resolution,— 
come what would,—let them make what apologies they 
would,—never, never to forgive them ; at least, never to 
dine with them. ‘To forgive them was a small matter. It 
is curious, but along with all this tumult of thovghts, came 
a satisfied feeling, 1 well remember, at having escaped the 
dinner at any price. Though my reflections, at that criti- 
cal moment, take up so much room on paper, it will well 
be believed. that they occupicd but an instant of time. 
One more instant, and I recognized the silvery voice of 
Mrs. Lawton, from the head of the stairs. 

* Is it Miss Parker ?” , 

“ Yes,” answered I, with a feeling of great relief,—for, 
come what would, I was thankful to be waked from my 
nightmare-feeling of stupefaetion and oppression. 

“ Ask her to walk up stairs, and tell herI will be with 
her in a moment,” said the same silvery voice. | 

“Walk up stairs, if you please, ma'am,” said the ser- 
vant. I looked for a table on which to lay my calash, but 
none appeared. I did not like to take it off; for I hada 
strange misgiving that it was long past dinner time, and I 
thought it likely Mrs. Lawton, was taking her siesta, at the 
very moment when I had so acts a interrupted 
her. It seemed at least three hours since I left Hancock- 
street, and in three hours, three dinners might have been 
safely eaten. Onthe whole I was content to keep my 
calash on my devoted head, and walked rapidly up stairs. 
The servant opened a door, and Jeft me. Like the child in 
the mournful song, 

“ | cast my eyes round me again,— 
I moaned. though I said not a word.” 


I was left by tlre fiithless servant, to make my way as I 
best might, round the two immense rooms, which, con- 
nected by folding doors, seemed in their extent intermina- 
ble, and sublimely solitary. The piano stood open, with 
an encouraging air,—but | could not play; and if I could 
have played, I would not have touched the keys for a 
world. I stepped on tip-toe about the room. I gazed at. 
the family portraits. I recognized the sweet smile of Mrs. 
Lawton, and looked with pleasure at the picture opposite, 
of a joyous looking boy playing with a spaniel. “ Then 
there 1s a son,” thought I,—he looks about the age of my 
own little Charley,” and for a moment, my own dear 
and safe home,—that home where people were not invi- 
ted to dine on a Saturday, and then shut into two great 
rooms alone,— swam hefore my eye. ‘If Mrs. Lawton 
ever does come, ” thought I,“ I will just-step up to her, — 
happily I have not yet taken off my calash,—and say to 








MY FIRST DINING OUT. 


her, that I regretted very much that I was not able to dine 
with her to-day; but that I was engaged till after the 
time appointed, and I thought I would call and make my 
apology, lest she should no, I will tell her 1 called to 
see her, and pretend that | forgot all about coming to din- 
ner ;—no, that will not do”~ What I should finally 
have determined to say, remains to this day a mystery to 
myself, for at this moment the door opened, and a beauti- 
ful girl about my own age, stepped lightly along, and ac- 
costing me with great sweetness, said,— 

“* Mamma tells me to make her apologies to you,—she 
will be in in a moment—she has been detained :—do you 
like paintings ?” added she. for I was standing before a pic- 
ture which [ had been contemplating. 

* Yes, very mach. Is this pen own portrait, Miss Law- 
ton ? it looks like you, though much younger.” 

“ No, it is the likeness of my youngest sister,” replied 
she, laughing ; “there is a curious collection of us all: 
do not judge us by the solitary specimen you have had.” 

** IT could not have a more beautiful one,” thought I, as 
I looked at her blooming face, and the long eye-lashes 
which gave a peculiar sweetness to her expression. The 
form, too, so slight and erect, with its simple white frock 
and blue sash, was in keeping with the youthful and buoy- 
ant expression of the face. For the first time in my life, 
I felt uneasy at my own dress. I doubted for an instant 
the superiority of my black gown, and yellow handker- 
chief, and wished I had put on a plain muslin and van- 
dyke. or even nothing on my neck, like the tastcful being 
before me. 

* Do you like music ?” said she. 

“Very much :—will you play to me?” 

She immediately began to play and sing, very sweetly, 
very unaffectedly, but in a style superior to what I had 
been accustomed to hear. I was saath delightedly 
over the melody of “I give thee all,—I can no more,” 
and had half forgotten my peculiar and embarrasing sit- 
uation, when the door opened, ard Mrs. Lawton dressed 
very simply, in white muslin, and looking almost as 
youthful and beautiful as her daughter, came into the 
room. 

“I have a thousand apologies to make to you, my dear 
Miss Parker,” cried she,** and must trust to your good- 
ness toaccept them. ‘To tell the truth which is always 
the best way, I had wholly forgotten you had_ promised 
me the pleasure of your company to-day, and in conse- 
quence have staid lunger in my nursery than I ought. 
Then just as I had got dressed, and was coming to you 
my foot slipped on the stair, and tore a horrid rent in my 
gown, which sent me back again to my toilet, and I have 
Just repaired the injury, or rather replaeed it by a whole 
gown. Augusta, my dear, what answer from your cousip 
Olivia?” 

“* She will come,she says, as it is only a family dinner, 
though she is not well enough to see company. And Mr. 
Stewart is coming in, I see, with papa—and there is 
James po ag | Howard '—when did Sidney come 
from New York? [ thought he had gone for the summer 
to Rhinebeck !” 

A cloud shaded the beaming face of Mrs. Lawton for an 
instant, and I foilowed her uneasy glance to her daughter, 
in whose countenance “ a thousand blushing apparitions” 
were starting and mantling. A moment more and numer- 
ous steps ascended the stair-case, and Mr.Lawton, an ele- 
gant portly man of fifty, or thereabouts, whom I had not 
befcre seen, entered, naming “ Mr. Stewart, Mr. How- 
ard,” and followed, besides the gentlemen he named, by 
his son, a gay sunny-faced youth, of three or four 
and twenty, dressed in the extreme of fashion, as I con- 
jectured from his resemblance to the figures I had seen in 
the tailor’s shop windows. 


In the slight bustle which succeeded the greetings and 
hand-shakings, | had enough self-possession to takeoff my 
calash ; and, safely depositing it on a small side table, 
close to which I sat, and on which stood a stately three 
branched candlestick, such as I had dreamed of, and rea 
of, but never before met in bodily presence, I remained 
ready for whatever might happen to me. I had al- 
most forgotten myself, in the little drama before me, the 
plot of which I was puzzling out from the fruitful mate- 
rials of a blush and a look, and consequently went throug 
the ceremony of an introduction to the formidable beings 
vefore me, with more composure than I could have be- 
lieved myself capable of an hour before. 
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MY FIRST DINING OUT. 


“Cousin Olivia” entered a few minutes after, in the 
shape of a quiet-looking middle-aged lady, with a cap on, 
and with the look of habitual suffering about the hollow 
eyes, which I had expected to see. The conversation 
turned on politics, and Mr. Stewart, whom I found to be a 

reat traveller, told many amusing political anecdotes. 

svery one laughed, and enceuraged new scintillations by 
their approbation and admiration. 

| remembered how easy it had been for even me, to be 
witty at home, where every body was ready to laugh at 
every thing | said, and I did not admire him so much. 
There was an expression in his black, glittering eye, 
which I did not like. It looked cold and unfeeling, and 
in its glances ever and anon towards Augusta Lawton, 
there was an assured, a half familiar expression, which | 
hated and dreaded. I watched her face, as she sat by the 
side of Sidney Howard, and I could see it turn pale and 
red at these glances, with evidently painful and not plea- 
sureable embarrassment. 

Sidney Howard! the very namesounded noble, without 
the person. His broad forehead was shaded by light wav- 
ing hair, and his clear blue eyes and white teeth gave a 
happy confidence, a gay grace to his expression, which 
was evidently irresistible to the maiden by his side. I 
was sorry he was not a little taller—for he was under the 
common size—yet I could not say that an inch of stature 
would have added to his peculiar style of beauty. His 
face was so Joyous, so open, so frank, so confiding so evi- 
dently the index of a pure and honor-loving heart, that 
you Bier he had a fault ;--particularly as he, too, seem- 
ed to have forgotten every thing about himself, and to be 
listening with that deferential silence, so speaking, so in- 
telligible, and so flattering to those about him. 

The announcement of dinner interrupted my cogita- 
tions, and I took the arm of James Lawton with ali my 
discomposure and apprehensions renewed. Not, how- 
ever without casting a glance about me, tosee how Sidney 
and his lady-love were getting along. ‘To my joy. they 
were arm inarm, while Mr. Stewart and his black eyes 
were gallanting the fair but less youthful hostess, and Mr. 
Lawton was attending the feeble steps of “ Cousin Olivia;” 
I observed, however, in taking their places at table, by 
some unaccountable management, the lovers were separ- 
ated, and Augusta was placed next the travelled admirer. 


I hope none of my readers are so much opposed as I 
unfortunately am, to a dish of mution—however cooked, 
however disguised ;--for their own sakes I hope it, though 
I fear by my disinterestedness, I shal! lose all claim to 
their sympathy. But the truth is, that mutton in any 
shape, is a bug-bear tome. Conceive my situation, then, 
on finding myself bountifully assisted, and by my own un- 
conscious consent, to a piece of this, to me unclean beast. 
Time has accustomed me to toleration even of mutton, 
and time, too, has accustomed me to dining out : it has al- 
sv in some degree dimmed the memory of the formidable 
array of the dinner-table. | have learned, that silver forks 
are net to be used precisely as steel ones, and that mut- 
ton, like many other things, may be made tolerable by 
condiments. These things, however, I did not then know, 
Too bashful, to say I did not like what I remembered (for 
itcame back on my conscience like an echo) to have said 
ladmired; too near-sighted, to distinguish that the snowy 
valls, which stood up so mysteriously among their green 
shades, were only eggs among the spinach ; too much 
frightened to know how to help my next neighbor to some 
potato, which stood next me, in a small but sublime pyra- 
mid; I sat—blushing and wretched—-waiting, in agony, 
for the moment when we should rise from the table, and 
forcibly thrusting, in the mean time, small portions of the 
food I so much disliked into my unwilling mouth. 


But no hope seemed destined to beam on my path. The 
teat was removed, it is true; but only to make way for 
puddings and pastry. Every body was talking very much 
at their ease. Nobody seemed to know whether i was in 
the body or out. Mr. Stewart was telling an amusing 
story about a political personage, who had committed 
7 ores in etiquette, which had provoke a great deal 
Ot laughing. 

“ How should he know how to behave himself? Why 

is father was a leather-dresser; and his wife,—the very 
woman who is the star of fashion at Washington now,— 
was, tomy certain knowledge, the daughter of a country 
tavern-keeper !” Mr. Lawton uttered this piece ot infor. 
ination with evident horror, which was reflected on 
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the faces of all present. I recollected my own respected 
and most respectable father, who kept the tavern in my 
own town, and who was a Judge besides, and I was on the 
point of uttering some most burning words at the insu), 
when I was fortunately prevented by Vir. Lawton’s call- 
ing out— 

“Something like your own adventures, Stewart, in 
Connecticut ! and, by the way, let us have some of your 
early recellections in the tribe of Wowwow-waskawow 
or whatever it was !”” 

“Oh, do let us hear it, Mr. Stewart !” exclaimed Augus- 
ta and James; and Mr. Stewart began a story of his hav- 
ing been exchanged fora white child, when a boy, and of 
early recollections of the hunting grounds of his fathers, 
and of the power which a tomahawk now had over his 
imagination; and a great deal more that seemed very 
amusing to all at thetable. I could account, new, for my 
dislike tohim. In his erect and tall form, I recognized 
the Indian sachem; and those black, glowing eyes, the 
treacherous and stealthy glance, the pride of manner, all 
was explained. I turned towards my companion, and 
speaking for the first time, in a low tone.— 

“| thought he was au Indian, whea I first Jooked at him. 
What a perfect chief he is !” 

He replied, Jaughing, in the same tone. 

“He does look like one! 1 would'’nt tell tne story if I 
were he !” and he whispered my uninte:.tional wit to Sid- 
ney Howard. who sat next him. Sidney laughed, and 
asked me to take wine with him. It was puzzling. I did 
not know what I could have said so very smart; but | 
drank my wine, and left time to solve the mystery. Mr. 
Lawton Jooked at me. 

“Miss Parker, I will drink with you, to him you love 
best ! and without asking questions! that is fair, is it not ?” 

Now, if ever there was a maiden,'whose meditations 
were fancy-free, it was myself ; yet | blushed as intense- 
ly and as provokingly as if I had been over head and ears 
in love. It went tora“ delicate embarrassment.” I pre- 
sume, though it was nothing connected with the heart or 
imagination, but simply caused by being spoken to. 

At length, after the fruit, the wine, and confectionary 
had been loitered over, for what seemed an age, my woes 
seemed to approach a termination. The repeated ringing 
at the door-bell warned us to return to the crawing-reom. 
It was almest dark. We had been sitting nearly four 
hours at the dinner-table. The parlors were half full of Ja- 
dies, dressed as it seemed to me then, very much,—for it 
was the fashion to wear large flounces, tier above tier, as 
high as the knee, and the light silk dresses standing out 
in this manner, seemed like court array and the wearers 
thereof * princesses of high degree.” 

I sat down in acorner, and a very rretty girl next me 
entered into conve'sation with me. She had a pale face, 
with large dark intellectual eyes, and eye lashes “ that 
swept hercheek.”  __ : 

“ It is very warm this evening,” said she raising her fan 
and waving it kindly before me. 

“Yes; and unless one is happy and at ease, intolerably 
so !” answered |, hastily, for 1 felt sure of the sympathy 
ofmy companion. She smiled, and looked round on the 
busy scene before us. I understood her smile; it said, 
“ How can one be happy among persons one does not 
care for ? and how can one pretend to be interested in all 
these people ?” I answered the smile as | had often done 
my own misanthropic reflections. ‘ Well, -he world is 
made up of all sorts of persons !” 

“O yes!” said my companion, “there are no two 
alike.” 

“*No—it would be a dull world, to be sure, ifevery bedy 
were alike in it,”’ said I, surprised and amused. 

* O, very !” replied she, “ there would be no variety in 
dg 

I wasawakened. Intellectual eyes are not always the 
mirrors of intellect, | found. Happily I was relieved from 
my disappointment by tea, and immediately after, by see- 
ing many gentlemen added to the party, and several more 
young ladies. Augusta took her seat at the piano, to play 
cotillions ; and the party were soon gaily treading mea- 
sures in one room, while in the other, the more sedate 
and elderly ones were cheerfully chatting. I seated my- 
self near the instrument, and amused myself sufficiently, 
by watching the radiant countenance of Augusta. 


“ T hope you find something to please you, Miss Par” 
ker,” said she, kindly; “ dont you hke to dance?” 
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She did not hear my reply ; for at that moment, Sidney 

oward came close to her, 9nd in a low, hurried voice, 
whispered something, to which she replied, with a spor- 
tive shake of the head, and a “ No, no; it won't do, to- 
might ;” and, beginning to play loudly and rapidly, he was 
obliged te turn away. ; 

When the dance ended, Mr. Stewart came tothe piano, 
and inquiring of Augusta, if she was engaged for the next, 
was answered in the negative; and another Jady taking 
her place, she stood up to dance. I observed that her 
movements, though graceful, were languid; and once, 
when her eye was raised, for a moment, she colored 
deeply, and rousing herself. went through the dance with 
more animation than before. I looked in the direction 
her eye had taken, and saw Sidney Howard standing 
alone, and Jooking at her as she danced, with an expres- 
sion of anx'ety ood tenderness, which interested me. He 
was rather nearer me, on the other side of the piano. I 
took some music in my hand, and pretending to look for 
a song I wanted, passed round the instrument and stood 
near him. He did not see me. 

“ What a beautiful being Augusta is!” 1 spoke as I 
ponies and felt, and as I felt certain he was thinking and 

eeling. 

** Yes—and false as beautiful !” replied he, bitterly ; 
and turning hastily towards me, I saw his eye flash, and 
his check turn pale. He had forgotten to whom he was 
speaking, or rather, at the moment he uttered his impe- 
tuous feelings without caring who heard him; but now, he 
seemed to recollect me, and saying,— 

“ Are you not wearied? you look so !” he handed mea 
chair, and, seating himself by me, began to talk with 
some interest, toa person who seemed to admire Augus- 


ta. 

‘* Beautiful as she is—young as she is—nay, tender and 
deep as her heart is, she is like the rest of her sex ! 
oes thought her superior to them. I am undeceived at 

ast. 

“ Ts she going to marry Mr. Stewart ?” said I. 

“I think she will,” answered Sidney, slowly, as if the 
words refused to come. 

“ So I feared,” said I. 

“ He is fifty years old; but he is rich, accomplished, 
and has a house in London. The attraction is great 
enough, without supposing a heart necessary in the case.” 

* He seems to admire her,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, as all must who know her. He will be proud of 
her, as he will be of his horses and dogs, his house and 
furniture; ‘but for love, as poor Fenella says, ‘ good 
lack ! good lack !” 

A gentleman spoke to Mr. Howarj at this moment, and 
he leftme. ‘ Cousin Olivia” took his place. She had ob- 
served us in conversation ; and after remarking on him as 
avery uncommonly fine young man, added, “ Poor fel- 
low !” in atone which elicited, as she intended, inquiry 
into the cause of her commisseration. 

“Why, U know he can’t help being unhappy; you 
know, I suppose, he was distractedly in love with Augus- 
ta, and proposed to her, without a cent in his pocket.” 

**T knew he loved her very much.” 


“ Yes, and I believe whatever may be said, that she is 
very much attached to him ; but the old story you know, 
* parents have flinty hearts,’—and so poor Howard is re- 
jected,—though Augusta will be rich, and I don’t believe 
she will ever love any body else.” 


Just then a servant came to say to me, that a gentle- 
man had called for me. I knew it was Joshua, my bash- 
ful but kind cousin, who would not have ventured into 
such a scene for the Indies. So! hurried on the calash, 
which, amid all the mental agitation and bodily tumult, 
had quietly reposed under the beams of the three branch- 
ed candlestick, and replying to the civil remark, “ Will not 
your friend come in?” “ O, no! it is my cousin.!” began 
making my adieus to Mrs. Lawton, and her daughter, &c. 
&c. who stood near. 

* Your cousin ! then he wiil certainly walk up. 

“O no. ma’am, indeed,—good night !” 

** Will you dine with us to-morrow ?” 

“ Thank you ma’am, but I never dine out on Sunday.” 

“Will you go to church with us ?” 

“ Thank you, I am engaged to go to Brattle-street. 

“ Well, come when you like. We shall always be 
happy to see you. Come any morning—you will find 
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We paced leisurely homewards. 

** Well cousin have you had a pleasant time ?” 

“QO, on some accounts,—I have seen a real bona fide In- 
dian, I do believe.” 

“An Indian! howcame hethere?” 

So I began with a history of my vn and their 
subsequent confirmation at the table, adding all I thought 
of the man’s face and eyes, and my pleasure, at last, in 
seeing a real Indian, a full-blooded one,—when I was in- 
pcg witha short, stifled, but most hearty laugh at 
my side. 

“Good evening, Miss Parker! I beg your pardon for 
laughing,—though one may be allowcd to laugh at one’s 
own expense,—and sti!] more unintentionally overhearing 
your description of me !” It was the voice of Mr. Stew- 
art, who had been walking behind us, and, of course, had 
heard my account of his delightful looks. 

If } had been in the charmed circle, from which I had 
just parted, I should have been overcome with confusion 
and dismay ; but the open air, the release from the thral- 
dom of the last six hours, was so exhilarating, so delight- 
ful, that I abandoned myselfto the amusement of my own 
contre-temps, which I instantly perceived, and laughed as 
long and as convulsively as my companion. 

“Then you are not an Indian after all ?” said I, when [ 
had recovered my voice enough to speak. 

** No more than your own fair self,—my father and mo- 
ther are both natives of Massachusetts, and I am, myself, 
a thorough Yankee down-easter.” 

“ And your story about being exchanged” 

“Was a romance of my own. with which all my friends 
were well acquainted. and which arose from my having 
been once called an Indian, when in England. I represen- 
ted myself, at a party in London, at one time as a North- 
American Indian, by way of a joke ; and it was that story, 
with all its variations and additions, | was repeating, lit- 
tle thinking I was heard by so suspicious a listener.” 

had now reached home, and bade Mr. Stewart good 
night. I left the city soon after, without seeing the Law- 
tons again. They were out when I called, and I was pro- 
vided, this time, with a card. A few weeks after I got 
home, I read in the newspaper, the marriage of “ John 
ames Stewart, Esq. of London, to Augusta, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Lawton, Esq. of Boston.” And while 1 am 
writing, Sidney Howard, junior, is climbing into my lap, 
and pulling my hair so significantly, I am constrained to 
iake the hint, and lay down my pen.* 


a an 


THE BRAZILIAN BRIDE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 
(From “* The Friendship’s Offering.” for 1835.) 


Amone the nobles who suffered most from the invasion 
of Portugal, and who followed John VI. across the Atlan- 
tic, in search of a safer home in another hemisphere, was 
the Marquess de Gonsalva. He had married a young 
and lovely woman to whom he was tenderly attached. 
She suffered much at the separation from her home and 
family, and her health failed under the fatigue and priva- 
tion of the voyage: she had scarcely reached Brazil, ere 
she died in giving birth to a son. : 

The Marquess remained a widower, devoting himself 
to the care of his child, and the reparation of his ruined 
fortune. : 

Alonzo was a fine generous-spirited boy, grateful and 
affectionate in his disposition, and very handsome in his 
person: his clear dara complexion, laughing eyes, and 
white teeth, were united to a form remarkable for its 
just proportions and natural grace. It was on the sub- 
ject of his education that his father felt most severely the 
change of his circumstances ; he could not aflord to send 
him to Europe, but all the scanty means that Rio de Ja- 
neiro supplied, were put in requisition, and in every res- 
pect made the most of. 








* Our unknown friend—the author of this pleasant lit- 
tle story—has been guilty of a slight anachronism. | She 
has not indeed fixed, precisely, the date of her “ Her First 
Dining Out ;” but, comparing her visit to Harding's Rooms 
and Haydon's Great Picture with the fact that young Sid- 





me at home in the nursery. Good night—good night.” 


ney was climbing into her lap while she was telling the 
tale— What will the critics say ? 
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“ What a pity it is,” pty me the good Marquess. “ that 
my boy, who is beyond all doubt the finest and most talen- 
ted boy in the country, should lose any advantage that 
money could procure Money, money, where are you to 
be had!” cried the father, impatiently pacing the room: 
he suddenly stopped, and appeared fora full half hour 
wrapped in thought; then. starting from his reverie, or- 
dered his horse, rode in great haste to the convent of ——, 
had a long conference with his sister the Abbess, returned 
home, declined an invitation to a ball, and wrote letters the 
remainder of the evening. ; 

A large and important looking packet was addressed to 
a Portuguese merchant, well known as a man of great 
wealth, at St. Paul’s. About the time an answer might be 
expected, the Marquess became anxious and impatient ; it 
arrived atlength: Alonzo took it tehis father, who shut 
himself up in his room to read it. 


Presently, Alonzo was called: ‘ My boy,” said the Mar- 
quess, rubbing his hands in great glee; “ how would you 
like to be married 2” Alonzo was just turned seventeen, 
and therefore answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
‘Very much indeed, sir !”—and as he spoke, the bright 
eyes of Donna Clara, ‘the little peeping foot of Donna 
Julia, and the separate perfections of half a dozen other 
Donnas, glanced in delightful confasion across his mind. 
“Then married you shall be,” replied his father; “ sit 
down, my son, 1 bave an important communication to 
make. I need not inform you that we have lost almost 
the whole of our property, with but very little hope of re- 
gaining it ;-in fact we are very poor. I wish you to go to 
Europe, and for the next few years to have every advan- 
tage that travel, study, and an introduction to the first so- 
ciety can give: I wish you, in short, to take your station 
in the world,—that station for which your birth and talent, 
so eminently fit you: but this wish cannot be accomp!ish- 
ed without money ; and money, as we are situated, cannot 
be procured, except by—marriage.”—A pause: the blood 
receded from the eheek of Alonzo, but bowing his head, 
he replied, * I understand you, sir.” ‘The Marquess pro- 
ceeded: “ Senhor Josef Mendez owes his rise of life to my 
father, and much also to me; he is, as you well know, con- 
sidered the richest individual in Brazil: he has only one 
child, a daughter, the sole inheritor of his wealth. I have 
proposed a marriage between you and her, frankly offering 
the fair barter of rank on one side for wealth on the other. 
I believed it to be the secret wish of his heart that his 
daughter should be ennobled by marriage; gratitude 
unites with pride, and he has accepted my offer with the 
utmost eagerness. It is arranged that we instantly pro- 
ceed to St. Paul’s where the ceremony will take place: 
from thence you start for England. My worthy triend. 
Mr. Mordaunt, will meet you at Falmouth. I write to him 
by this next packet, offering him so handsome an income, 
that I have no doubt whatever he will become your tutor, 
guide, and companion, during your five years of travel and 
study. At the expiration of that time, you will return to 
your home and friends,—your bride, and father. I pray 
only that | may not be snatched away before that happy 
moment arrives ;—I shall then die in peace!” ‘The father 
and son embraced with emotion. ‘* But,—” said Alonzo, 
hesitatingly ; ‘ but,—the lady, sir?”—* ‘T'rue,--the lady,” 
replied the Marquess ; “ why,--your lady is but a child at 
present,—she has not yet completed her thirteenth year, 
and I regret to say (the Marquess tried to look grave,) her 
health is considered delicate: however, in all that per- 
sonally regards her, 1 confess 1am rather deficient in in- 
formation.” 

Preparations were speedily made for their departure.-- 
Alonzo, who was an universal favourite, took leave of all 
his young friends with a heavy heart; they merely knew 
he was going to St. Paul’s and from thence to Europe; his 
intended marriage was a secret. 


His last visit was to his aunt, the Abbess. ‘“ May the 
saints protect you, son of my brother!” cried the good 
lady ; “ Alonzo, thou art the last support and representa- 
tive of our ancient and noble house ;--blessed be the 
chance that brings it back to wealth and independence! 

ut remember, Alonzo, thou takest upon thee a duty most 
delicate and most difficult tewards the hand that bestows 
these blessings. ‘There is no good in this world without 
- attendant evil:—may thy golden chains lie lightly on 
Mee ! 

_,They embarked, and in a few days reached St. Paul’s. 
cy were met on board by Senhor Josef} a little elderly 
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man, shrewd and active,—with a long queue, cocked hat. 
brown dress-coat, and a flowered waistcoat. His joy and 
pride were almost too great for words, and for once in his 
life natural feeling swept away his whole routine of com- 
pliment ; which is saying a great deal for an old Portu- 


guese. : : 

‘The house of Senhor Josef was situated in the centre of 
the town, and was not at all distinguished from its neigh- 
bours, either in its outside or inside appearance; comfort 
had made less progress here than even at Rio. heavy, 
dull looking building, with large white-washed rooms, a 
few of them only matted: rows of old fashioned chairs 
ranged rourd the wall, or projecting in two stiff rows from 
the ends of a venerable looking sofa; a couple of smali 
tables, to match, looked at each other from_ exactly op- 
posite sides, and were ornamented with artificial flowers 
somewhat faded, in vases; a French clock in a glass case, 
old massive silver candlesticks, with candles ready to 
light, decorated with wreaths of white cut, paper;—such 
was the appearance of the grand sala of the wealthiest 
man in Brazil. , 

‘They were met at the entrance by a little, dark, fat 
good humoured Senhora, arrayed in stiff flowered satin, 
whom Senhor Josef’ introduced as his sister Theresa. She 
gave Alonzo a hearty smack on each cheek, and led him 
into the sala, where presently a small table was brought in 
by two neatly dressed black damsels, covered with cakes 
and very fine fruit. While Alonzo was paying his com- 
pliments to these delicacies, the two fathers were talking 
apart: “ The ship sails to-morrow,” said the Marquess : 
‘it is very soon,” and he sighed; * but, as you observe 
we had better not lose the opportunity.” 

“Much better not,” replied Senhor Josef: “ every 
thing is arranged: licence from the bishop, the priest, and 
the witnesses ; all can be completed in an hour from thie 
time. 

** And your daughter ?” 

“ Why, my lord, you know Isabella is but achild and a 
sickly child: she has been sadly spoiled and petted, and, 
in consequence of her il! health and my numerous avoca- 
tions, her edueation has been somewhat neglected, how- 
ever, we must begin to make up for Jost time.” 

“ Well, Senhor,” said the Marquess. with a sort of 
effort, ‘‘ the sooner the business is finished the better.”— 
Senhor Josef whispered to his sister, and they bothleft the 
room. The Marquess then infurmed Alonzo that the ce- 
remony would take place instantly, and that to morrow he 
would leave for Europe. ‘The Marquess also thought it 
prudent to prepare his son for the appearance of his bride, 
and after having repeated what her father had stated, he 
continued : ‘* Promise me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as 
possible any unfavourable emotion she may excite: re- 
member we have set our fate upon this cast !” 


“ We have indeed, sir!” said Alonzo, gravely ; “ but 
the sacrifice is great.” By this expression, Alonzo did not 
mean that he or his rank was sacrificed, although his more 
worldly father put this interpretation on his words; no~ 
the natural integrity, and yet unsullied freshness of his 
youthful feelings, told him that he was selling his honour 
and independence, and what youth prizes so much in per- 
spective, free choice in his wedded love. 


They retired to their separate half-furnished bedrooms 
to make some alteration in their dress; which was 
scarcely completed when a request arrived that they would 
meet Senhor Josef in his private room. Thither they 
went, and found him with a notary, a priest, and two wit- 
nesses. A deed was handed over to the Marquess to 
read. by which a very handsome settlement was made on 
his son; the Marquess expressed his gratitude, and Alon- 
zo kissed the hand of his new father; ft deed was signed 
and sealed, and copies put in their possession. Senhor 
Josef’s will was next read, in which, after providing for 
his sister, and bequeathing to her the only house he had, 
(their preseat residence.) the rest of his immense fortune 
he settled exclusively on his daughter. He also expressed 
his intention to make all fixed and sure by winding up his 
mercantile concerns before the return of Alonzo: but no 
land would he purchase ; he was aware that a large here- 
ditary estate in Portugal belonged »y right to the Marquess, 
he all probability he would possess in peace before 
1e died. 

These interesting arrangements being completed, the 
party were requested to proceed to the oratory, where the 





marriage Ceremony was to take place. 
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She did not hear my reply ; for at that moment, Sidney 
Howard came close to her, 9nd in a low, hurried voice, 
whispered something, to which she replied, with a spor- 
tive shake of the head, and a “No, no; it won’t do, to- 
= and, beginning to play loudly and rapidly, he was 
obliged te turn away. ; 

When the dance ended, Mr. Stewart came tothe piano, 
and inquiring of Augusta, if she was engaged for the next, 
was answered in the negative; and another Jady taking 
her place, she stood up to dance. I observed that her 
movements, though graceful, were languid; and once, 
when her eye was raised, for a moment, she colored 
deeply, and rousing herself. went through the dance with 
more animation than before. I looked in the direction 
her eye had taken, and saw Sidney Howard standing 
alone, and yer at her as she danced, with an expres- 
sion of anx’ety and tenderness, which interested me. He 
was rather nearer me, on the other side of the piano. I 
took some music in my hand, and pretending to look for 
a song I wanted, passed round the instrument and stood 
near him. He did not see me. 

“* What a beautiful being Augusta is!” 1 spoke as I 
conga and felt, and as I felt certain he was thinking and 

eeling. 

** Yes—and false as beautiful !” replied he, bitterly ; 
and turning hastily towards me, I saw his eye flash, and 
his cheek turn pale. He had forgotten to whom he war 
speaking, or rather. at the moment he uttered his impe- 
tuous feelings without caring who heard him ; but now, he 
seemed to recollect me, and saying,— 

“ Are you not wearied? you look so !” he handed mea 
chair, and, seating himself by me, began to talk with 
some interest, to a person who seemed to admire Augus- 


ta. 

** Beautiful as she is—young as she is—nay, tender and 
deep as her heart is, she is like the rest of her sex! 
Marg thought her superior to them. Iam undeceived at 

ast! 

“ Is she going to marry Mr. Stewart ?” said I. 

“I think she will,” answered Sidney, slowly, as if the 
words refused to come. 

* So | feared,” said I. 

“ He is fifty years old; but he is rich, accomplished, 
and has a house in London. The attraction is great 
enough, without supposing a heart necessary in the case.” 

* He seems to admire her,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, as all must who know her. He will be proud of 
her, as he will be of his horses and dogs, his house and 
furniture; ‘ but for love,’ as poor Fenella says, ‘ good 
lack ! good lack !” 

A gentleman spoke to Mr. Howar] at this moment, and 
he leftme. ‘ Cousin Olivia” took his place. She had ob- 
served us in conversation ; and after remarking on him as 
avery uncommonly fine young man, added, “ Poor fel- 
low !” in a tone which elicited, as she intended, inquiry 
into the cause of her commisseration. 

“Why, U know he can’t help being unhappy; you 
know, I suppose, he was distractedly in love with Augus- 
ta, and proposed to her, without a cent in his pocket.” 

**T knew he loved her very much.” 


“ Yes, and I believe whatever may be said, that she is 
very much attached to him ; but the old story you know, 
‘ parents have flinty hearts,’—and so poor Howard is re- 
jected,—_though Augusta will be rich, and I don’t believe 
she will ever love any body else.” 


Just then a servant came to say to me, that a gentle- 
man had called for me. 1 knew it was Joshua, my bash- 
ful but kind cousin, who would not have ventured into 
such a scene for the Indies. Sol! hurried on the calash, 
which, amid all the mental agitation and bodily tumult, 
had quietly reposed under the beams of the three branch- 
ed candlestick, and replying to the civil remark, “ Will not 
your friend come in?” “ O, no! it is my cousin.!” began 
making my adieus to Mrs. Lawton, and her daughter, &c. 
&c. who stood near. 

* Your cousin ! then he wiil certainly walk up. 

“O no, ma’am, indeed,—good night !” 

‘* Will you dine with us to-morrow ?” 

“ Thank you ma’am, but I never dine out on Sunday.” 

“ Will you go to church with us ?” 

“Thank you, I am engaged to go to Brattle-street. 

“ Well, come when you like. We shall always be 
happy to see you. Come any morning—you will find 
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We paced leisurely homewards. : 

“* Well cousin have you had a pleasant time?” 

“O, on some accounts,—I have seen a real bona fide In- 
dian, I do believe.” 

“An Indian! howcamehethere?? 

So I began with a history of my map eta and their 
subsequent confirmation at the table, adding all I thought 
of the man’s face and eyes, and my pleasure, at last, in 
seeing a real Indian, a full-blooded one,—when I was in- 
a witha short, stifled, but most hearty laugh at 
my side. 

“Good evening, Miss Parker! I beg your pardon for 
laughing,—though one may be allowed to laugh at one’s 
own expense,—and sti!] more unintentionally overhearing 
your description of me!” It was the voice of Mr. Stew- 
art, who had been walking behind us, and, of course, had 
heard my account of his delightful looks. 

If Lhad been in the charmed circle, from which I had 
just parted, [ should have been overcome with confusion 
and dismay ; but the open air, the release from the thral- 
dom of the last six hours, was so exhilarating, so delight- 
ful, that I abandoned myselfto the amusement of my own 
contre-temps, which I instantly perceived, and laughed as 
Jong and as convulsively as my companion. 

“Then you are not an Indian after all?” said I, when [ 
had recovered my voice enough to speak. 

** No more than your own fair self,—my father and mo- 
ther are both natives of Massachusetts, and I am, myself, 
a thorough Yankee down-easter.” 

“ And your story about being exchanged” ———___ 

“Was a romance of my own. with which all my friends 
were well acquainted. and which arose from my having 
been once called an Indian, when in England. I represen- 
ted myself, at a party in London, at one time as a North- 
American Indian, by way of a joke; and it was that story, 
with all its variations and additions, | was repeating, lit- 
tle thinking I was heard by so suspicious a listener.” 

I had now reached home, and bade Mr. Stewart good 
night. [I left the city soon after, without seeing the Law- 
tons again. They were out when I called, and | was pro- 
vided, this time, with a card. A few weeks after | got 
home, I read in the newspaper, the marriage of “ John 
James Stewart, Esq. of London, to Augusta, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Lawton, Esq. of Boston.” And while I am 
writing, Sidney Howard, junior, is climbing into my lap, 
and pulling my hair so significantly, I am constrained to 
iake the hint, and lay down my pen.* 


a 
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BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 
(From “ The Friendship’s Offering,” for 1835.) 


Amonc the nobles who suffered most from the invasion 
of Portugal, and who followed John VI. across the Atlan- 
tic, in search of a safer home in another hemisphere, was 
the Marquess de Gonsalva. He had married a young 
and lovely woman to whom he was tenderly attached. 
She suffered much at the separation from her home and 
family, and her health failed under the fatigue and priva- 
tion of the voyage: she had scarcely reached Brazil, ere 
she died in giving birth to a son. ; 

The Marquess remained a widower, devoting himself 
to the care of his child, and the reparation of his ruined 
fortune. ; 

Alonzo was a fine generous-spirited boy, grateful and 
affectionate in his disposition, and very handsome in his 
person: his clear dar« complexion, laughing eyes, and 
white teeth, were united to a form remarkable for its 
just proportions and natural grace. It was on the gub- 
ject of his education that his father felt most severely the 
change of his circumstances ; he could not aflord to sen 
him to Europe, but all the scanty means that Rio de Ja- 
neiro supplied, were put in requisition, and in every res- 
pect made the most of. 





* Our unknown friend—the author of this pleasant lit- 
tle story—has been guilty of a slight anachronism. | She 
has not indeed fixed, precisely, the date of her “ Her First 
Dining Out ;” but, comparing her visit to Harding’s Rooms 
and Haydons Great Picture with the fact that young Sid- 





ine at home in the nursery. Good night—good night.” 


ney was climbing into her lap while she was telling the 
tale What will the critics say? En. 
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“ What a pity it is,” thought the good Marquess. “ that 
my boy, who is beyond all doubt the finest and most talen- 
ted boy in the country, should lose any advantage that 
money could procure Money. money, where are you to 
be had!” cried the father, impatiently pacing the room: 
he suddenly stopped, and appeared fora full half hour 
wrapped in thought; then. starting from his reverie, or- 
dered his horse, rode in great haste to the convent of —— 
had a Jong conference with his sister the Abbess, return 
home, declined an invitation to a ball, and wrote letters the 
remainder of the evening. : 

A large and important looking packet was addressed to 
a Portuguese merchant, well known as a man of great 
wealth, at St. Paul’s. About the time an answer might be 
expected, the Marquess became anxious and impatient ; it 
arrived at length: Alonzo took it tehis father, who shut 
himself up in his room to read it. 


Presently, Alonzo wascalled: ‘ My boy,” said the Mar- 
quess, rubbing his hands in great glee; “ how would you 
like to be married?” Alonzo was just turned seventeen, 
and therefore answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
‘Very much indeed, sir !”—and as he spoke, the bright 
eyes of Donna Clara, ‘the little peeping foot of Donna 
Julia, and the separate perfections of half a dozen other 
Donnas, glanced in delightful confasion across his mind. 
“Then married you shall be,” replied his father; “ sit 
down, my son, | have an important communication to 
make. Il need not inform you that we have lost almost 
the whole of our property, with but very little hope of re- 

aining it ;—-in fact we are very poor. I wish you to go to 
Surope, and for the next few years to have every advan- 
tage that travel, study, and an introduction to the first so- 
ciety can give: I wish you, in short, to take your station 
in the world ,—that station for which your birth and talent, 
so eminently fit you: but this wish cannot be accomp!ish- 
ed without money ; and money, as we are situated, cannot 
be procured, except by—marriage.”—A pause: the blood 
receded from the eheek of Alonzo, but bowing his head, 
he replied, * I understand you, sir.” ‘The Marquess pro- 
ceeded: “ Senhor Joset Mendez owes his rise of life to my 
father, and much also to me; he is, as you well know, con- 
sidered the richest individual in Brazil: he has only one 
child, a daughter, the sole inheritor of his wealth. F hire 
proposed a marriage between you and her, trankly offering 
the fair barter of rank on one side for wealth on the other. 
I believed it to be the secret wish of his heart that his 
daughter should be ennobled by marriage; gratitude 
unites with pride, and he has accepted my offer with the 
utmost eagerness. It is arranged that we instantly pro- 
ceed to St. Paul’s where the ceremony will take place: 
from thence you start for England. My worthy triend. 
Mr. Mordaunt, will meet you at Falmouth. I write to him 
by this next packet, offering him so handsome an income, 
that I have no doubt whatever he will become your tutor, 
guide, and companion, during your five years of travel and 
study. At the expiration of that time, you will return to 
your home and friends,—yeur bride, and father. I pray 
only that [ may not be snatched away before that happy 
moment arrives ;—I shall then die in peace!” The father 
and son embraced with emotion. ‘* But,—” said Alonzo, 
hesitatingly ; ‘* but,—the lady, sir?”—** ‘True,——the lady,” 
replied the Marquess ; “* why,--your lady is but a child at 
present,—she has not yet completed her thirteenth year, 
and | regret to say (the Marquess tried to look grave,) her 
lealth is considered delicate: however, in all that per- 
sonally regards Aer, 1 confess 1am _ rather deficient in in- 
formation.” 

Preparations were speedily made for their departure.-- 
Alonzo, who was an universal favourite, took leave of all 
his young friends with a heavy heart; they merely knew 
he was going to St. Paul’s and from thence to Europe; his 
intended marriage was a secret. 


His !ast visit was to his aunt, the Abbess. ‘ May the 
saints protect yoa, son of my brother!” cried the good 
lady ; “ Alonzo, thou art the last support and representa- 
uve of our ancient and noble house ;--blessed be the 
chance that brings it back to wealth and independence! 
But remember, Alonzo, thou takest upon thee a duty most 
delicate and most difficult tewards the hand that bestows 
these blessings. ‘I'here is no good in this world without 
- attendant evil:—may thy golden chains lie lightly on 

ee! 

_.They embarked, and in a few days reached St. Paul’s. 
cy were met on board by Senhor Josef; a little elderly 
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man, shrewd and active,—with a long queue, cocked hat. 
brown dress-coat, and a flowered waistcoat. His joy and 
pride were almost too great for words, and for once in his 
life natural feeling swept away his whole routine of com- 
pliment ; which is saying a great deal for an old Portu- 


guese. 

The house of Senhor Josef was situated in the centre of 
the town, and was not at all distinguished from its neigh- 
bours, either in its outside or inside appearance; comfort 
had made less progress here than even at Rio. A heavy, 
dull looking building, with large white-washed rooms, a 
few of them only matted: rows of old fashioned chairs 
ranged rourd the wall, or projecting in two stiff rows from 
the ends of a venerable Jooking sofa; a couple of smaili 
tables, to match, looked at each other from exactly op- 
posite sides, and were ornamented with artificial flowers 
somewhat faded, in vases; a French clock in a glass case, 
old massive silver candlesticks, with candles ready to 
light, decorated with wreaths of white cut, paper ;—such 
was the appearance of the grand sala of the wealthiest 
man in Brazil. si 

‘They were met at the entrance by a little, dark, fat 
good humoured Senhora, arrayed in stiff flowered satin, 
whom Senhor Josef’ introduced as his sister Theresa. She 
gave Alonzo a hearty smack on each cheek, and led him 
into the sala, where presently a small table was brought in 
by two neatly dressed black damsels, covered with cakes 
and very fine fruit. While Alonzo was paying his com- 
pliments to these delicacies, the two fathers were talking 
apart: ‘The ship sails to-morrow,” said the Marquess : 
‘it is very soon,” and he sighed; * but, as you observe 
we had better not lose the opportunity.” 

“Much better not,” replied Senhor Josef: “ every 
thing is arranged : licence from the bishop, the priest, and 
the witnesses ; all can be completed in an hour from thia 
time. 

* And your daughter ?” 

” ae my lord, you know Isabella is but a child and a 
sickly child; she has been sadly spoiled and petted, and, 
in consequence of her il! health and my numerous avoca- 
tions, her education has been somewhat neglected, how- 
ever, we must begin to make up for lost time.” 

“ Well, Senhor,” said the Marquess, with a sort of 
effort, “* the sooner the business is finished the better.” — 
Senhor Josef whispered to his sister, and tney bothleft the 
room. The Marquess then informed Alonzo that the ce- 
remony would take place instantly, and that to morrow he 
would leave for Europe. ‘The Marquess also thought it 
prudent to prepare his son for the appearance of his bride, 
and after having repeated what her father had stated, he 
continued: ‘* Pronnise me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as 
possible any unfavourable emotion she may excite: re- 
member we have set our fate upon this cast !” 


“ We have indeed, sir!” said Alonzo, gravely ; “ but 
the sacrifice is great.” By this expression, Alonzo did not 
mean that he or his rank was sacrificed, although his more 
worldly father put this interpretation on his words; no— 
the natural integrity, and yet unsullied freshness of his 
youthful feelings, told him that he was selling his honour 
and independence, and what youth prizes so much in per- 
spective, free choice in his wedded love. 


They retired to their separate half-furnished bedrooms 
to make some alteration in their dress; which was 
scarcely completed when a request arrived that they would 
meet Senhor Josef in his private room. Thither they 
went, and found him with a notary, a priest, and two wit- 
nesses. A deed was handed over to the Marquess to 
read. by which a very handsome settlement was made on 
his son; the Marquess expressed his gratitude, and Alon- 
zo kissed the hand of his new father; the deed was signed 
and sealed, and copies put in their possession. Senhor 
Josef’s will was next read, in which, after providing for 
his sister, and bequeathing to her the only house he had, 
(their present residence,) the rest of his immense fortune 
he settled exclusively on his daughter. He also expressed 
his intention to make all fixed and sure by winding up his 
mercantile concerns before the return of Alonzo: but no 
land would he purchase ; he was aware that a large here- 
ditary estate in Portugal belonged ty right to the Marquess, 
ag bn all probability he would possess in peace before 

e died. 
These interesting arrangements being completed, the 
party were requested to proceed to the oratory, where the 





marriage Ceremony was to take place. 
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Both the father and the son felt sad misgivings on the 
subject of the bride herself, and it was with a throbbing 
heart that Alonzo, especially, approached the oratory : his 
father, yet apprehensive of the final events, whispered em- 
phatically, ‘* Senhor Josef has performed his part nobly :— 
eh, my son! for my sake struggle to support yours.” A- 
lonzo pressed his father’s hand, but his heart was too full 
lo answer. 

Althongh the day shone brightly through the arched 
and small-paned windows of the oratory, it was, as usual 
in catholic chapels on occasions of ceremony, lighted with 
a great number of huge wax candles, which produced a 
most disagree ble effect. ‘Two rows of slaves, male and 
female, were drawn up oneach side; the priest and 
witnesses took their stations; as did Alonzo andthe Mar- 
quess. Senhor Josef had gone for his sister and daughter. 

A few painful minutes elapsed. At length a scuffle was 
heard in the passage, and “ /Von quero! non quero!” waa 
shrieked out by a weak but shrill female voice. A_mo- 
ment afterwards Senhor Josef appeared with his sister, 
actually draggingin a thin, dark, lanky form, that was 
making all the opposition it was capable of, by biting, 
scratching, and screaming. The father andaunt were as- 
sisted by four young mulatto females, whose disordered 
white dresses, and flowers falling trom their heads, showed 
but too clearly in what desperate service they had been 
engaged. ‘The girl herself was dressed in thickly-worked 
Indian muslin, trimmed with rich lace, but which accord- 
ing to the Portuguese taste, was nearly as yellow as her 
own complexion: in herears and round her neck were 
clumsily set diamonds of great value ; her hair they had at- 
tempted to dress in vain, and it fell over her shoulders, 
long, strait, and black. Anger and mortification were 
deeply impressed on the countenance of her father and 
aunt; and all present looked dismayed.—But poor Alon- 
zo! his blood ran cold: he actnally sickened—and noth- 
ing but the imploring Jook of his father prevented him 
rushing from the oratory When fairly placed in the cen- 
tre of the circle the girl shook herself free, and threw 
b.ck her disordered hair: she was panting with rage and 


‘ exertion evidently beyond her strength; she glanced first 


on the Marquess. and then turned her eyes steadily on 
Alonzo. Every one was wondering what would happen 
next; when to their surprise and relief, after a jong and 
childish stare, she stepped up quietly and placed herself 
beside him. The priest, who knew her well. lost not the 
favourable moment, and instantly commenced the service. 
She went through it with perfect composure, every now 
and then turning round to look at her companion. Once 
did Alonzo raise his eves to meet hers,—but his fell, as 
if avoiding the gaze of a basilisk: he visibly shrunk as he 
touched her cold and skinny hand—in short he could not 
conceal the agony he suffered. Nevertheless, the cere- 
mony came to its conclusion, and with a sort of convulsive 
effort he turned to salute his bride. But she had already 
reached the door, (no one thought proper to prevent her;) 
~-there she stopped, and once again fixed her very large, 
black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alonzo: their ex- 
pressions was changed, it was no longer the same as at 
the altar; but what that expression was, Alonzo, though 
haunted by it for years afier, could never make out. 

The party lett the oratory. The Marquess was the first 
to recover his composure, and conversed freely on indif- 
ferent topics unti. dinner was announced. Senhora 
Theresa made an apology for her neice, who, she said, 
was too unwell! tojoin them. They sat down toa repast 
more abundant than elegant; and the gloom quickly 
disappeared from every countenance but one. 


In the evening, the fathers had a long conference over 
their coffee: and Alonzo,availing himse!fof the excuse 
his intended early embarkatien provided, retired for the 
night to his chamber. 


After alight and hurried breakfast on the following 
morning, he prepared to depart. ‘The Senhora expressed 
her deep regret that Isabella was not sufficiently recover- 
ed, afier the agitating scene of the preceding day, to take 

_ leave of him personally ; but—and the good Senhora was 
proceeding with a string of apologies, when Alonzo impa- 
tiently interrupted her by placing in her hand a morocco 
ease containing a set of pink topaz of the latest London 
fashion, which he had brought from Rio as a present for 
his bride. He mumbled something about the Senhora 
presenting it in his nume, as it appeared he could not have 
the honour of offering it himself. Away went the aunt 
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with her prize, and returned ina few minutes with a 
ring containing one deep-yellow diamond of value enough 
to purchase a dozen of his pink topaz sets, and this was 
given with many fine speeches from his bride, made up 
by the Senhora with the feticity of her sex on such occa- 
sions 

Alter receiving the blessings of his new relatives, he 
went on board accompanied by the Marquess, who took 
leave of him with the greatest affection ; giving him of 
course much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest con- 
gratulations on his good fortune: but not one word was 
breathed by either concerning her who was at once the 
maker and marrer of all,—the rivet to those golden links, 
without which, indeed, they would have lain lightly 
enough. The Marquess was a man of much tact; he felt 
that any thing he could say on this delicate subject must 
be wrong. 

A few weeks brought Alonzo to Falmouth, where he 
was met by Mr. Mordaunt, his tutor. ‘| hey proceeded to- 
gether to the Continent, where it was arranged they should 
spend three years in travel and study ; the two remaining 
years were to be devoted entirely to Engiand. 

Mr. Mordaunt was admirably calculated for the office 
anienes a him, and soon became affectionately attached 
to his pupil. 

Three delightful years flew rapidly by. The most inter- 
esting spots in France, Germany, and sacred Italy were 
visited. The study of the best authors in each language: 
that of the history, government, manufactures, and works 
of art, of each country; together with the acquaintance of 
the most eminent men—all contributed to exalt and en- 
rich the highly gifted mind of Alonzo, and to fill his heart 
with the noblest sentiments of benevolence and patriotism. 
Dunng this time he might have been pronounced among 
the happiest of mortals,—but in his overflowing cup one 
black and bitter drop was ming!ed. 

Mr. Mordaunt had been made aware of Alonzo’s mar- 
riage, and of all the circumstances attending it, by the 
Marquess. In the first letter Alonzo received from his 
aunt the Abbess, were these words: ** The only chance 
you have of domestic peace, (happiness is perhaps out of 
the question,) im your peculiar circumstances, is to guard 
your heart with the most vigilant care: if once that trea- 
sure pass into the possession of another, guilt and misery 
will attend you through life. I repeat to you again and 
again, guard your heart!” This letter was handed to his 
tutor, who, pointing to the last sentence, said emphatically, 
“Jet that be your watchword.” 

During his residence on the Continent, his time and at- 
tention were too much occupied, his change of residence 
too frequent, to allow of his affections bemg at any time 
in danger. And, beside the observing eye of Mr. Mor- 
daunt. and the watchword of the reverend Abbess, it must 
be noticed that the voung Don was not of that highly in- 
flammable nature, which the sparkle of an eye, the smile 
of a rosy lip, or the touch of a delicate hand, could ignite 
in an instant. But Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed with the 
Abbess in opinion that if ever he loved, it would be deep- 
ly, passionately, and therefore to him—fatally. 


At the appointed time they arrived in England: and a 
year and a half had been passed, with the highest advan- 
tage and improvement, in travelling through that extraor- 
dinary country, and in visiting Scotland. The last six 
manor they were to spend in London: and. alas! the 
dreadful evil, from a quarter so little suspected that even 
Mr. Mordaunt appeared to be thrown off his guard, ap- 
proached ; and the God of love was, as a poet would say, 
amply avenged for the sacrilege that had been perpetrated 
in performing thesacred band of Hymen. 


Alonzo was at the opera with his friend the Brazilian 
Charge d’ Affaires. He thought,as he looked round, that 
he had never been in «ny public place of amusement 
where the sex showed to so much advantage es at tlie 
English Opera; the absence of crowd, the light not tee 
glaring, the superb dresses, contributed, he supposed, to 
produce this effect. He observed the Charge attentively 
viewing through his glass some person in an opposite box, 


same direction : he looked also, and his eye immediately 
rested On one of the most beautiful young women he 
thought he had ever seen; there was that peculiar some- 
thing, however, in her complexion, style. and dress, which 
marked her as a foreigner. ** Who is that ?” said he to the 





Charge; “ she Jooks French or Spanish.” 


and he fancied many other glasses were pointed in the : 
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“ Neither.” said the Charge, exultingly, “ she is one of 
us--Brazilian !” 

* Indeed!” exclaimed Alonzo, in an accent of surprise 
and pleasure. 

“Have you not heard of her ?” asked his friend : ** she 
is called the beaut?ful Brazilian, and is the novelty of the 
season, making sad havoc in the hearts of her English ad. 
mirers. She has come out under the auspices of the Coun- 
tess of Godolphin, the lady next her.” 

“ What is her name?”’ 

‘‘Donna Viola de Montezuma.” 

“ The name is noble,” observed Alonzo, “ but 1 do not 
recollect 1t at Rio.” 

“ Her family is settled in the north of Brazil: she her- 
self. however, has just come from Rio, with her duenna 
and suite. to finish her education. She is an heiress, and is 
reported to be engaged in Portugal. Would you like te go 
round? I will intreduce you.” 

“ If you please :*~-and away they went. 

The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the Countess 
and then presented him as a fellow-countryman to the 
beautiful Brazilian. She received him with the most 
marked pleasure, and made a seat for him beside her. 

“1am indeed most happy to became acquainted with 
you, Don Aionzo,” said she, “ if it were only to express 
to you the affection J fee! for your dear aunt the Abbess, in 
whose convent | have been sometime a resident, and from 
whom I have received all the care and love of a mother-- 
ineeed, 1 owe her very much.” 

“ Her love and care at least seemed to have been well 
bestowed,” replied Alenzo: “did you also know my 
father ?”? 

“ Intimately ;--and I may also venture to say that I 
know you, so much have | heard of you from the Mar- 
quess and your aunt: [ am sure no son or nephew was 
ever more beloved.” . 

Alonzo sighed as he recollected that neither of them 
had mentioned this lady in their fetters: the reason was 
obvious,—and he felt a pang more acute than usual when 
he looked on her lovely and intelligent countenance,-- 
glanced over a figure that appeared to him perfection, and 
listened to her lively and natural remarks—then compared 
her with that one of whom he could scarcely endure in 
any way to think. 

The next morning, he mentioned to Mr. Mordaunt, as 
carelessly as he could, his introduction of the preceding 
evening. 

“% es heard of that Jady,’’ observed Mr. Mordaunt.— 
“She is a g specimen of your country-women,-- 
does great credit to Brazil, and would make, I dare say, an 
excellent English marriage, if she were not already en- 
gaged. : : 

* She is really then engaged?” inquired Alonzo. 

“ Decidedly—to a Portuguese nobleman : this has been 
published as much as possible to keep lovers at a dis- 
tance.” 

* Well,” thought Alonzo, “‘ as she is engaged, and I mar- 
ried, there can be no danger:” and that very evening 
‘for the lady, he understood, was not permitted to receive 
morning visitors.) beheld him at the Countess’s, 


An intimacy soon sprung up between them, as was na- 
tural between persons of the same age and station,in a 
foreign country. ‘There was no ene that Viola was, or ap- 
peared, half so pleased tosee as Don Alonzo. She had 
always a new song to sing to him, a new drawing to show 
to him, or a new book to recommend. She was fond of 
chess, and many a happy moment did he spend while the 
Countess was engaged at her whist. But never in his eyes 
was she so fascinating as when, passing the black ribbon 
of her guitar over her shoulder, she accompanied herself’ 
in their Own beautiful national melodies; her voice was 
exquisitely sweet and clear; the execution finished and 
gruceful. Atthose moments an exclusive affinity appear- 
ed to exist between them; although there might be, and 
often were, numerous other listeners and admirers, it was 
us eye only that she sought for approval. 


They met frequently at public places, and also at other 
houses. Viola wasa beautiful dancer, and he felt proud (he 
knew not why, for it was nothing to him.) of the admira- 
ton she excited. Sometimes be waltzed with her, and with 
a beating heart caught here and there a half whisper from 
the spectators—“* The two Brazilians--an interesting 
couple, are they not?” 

lt was thought better that Viola, on account of her pe- 
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culiar situation, should continue to observe, although in 
England, the strict form of her own national manners. Im- 
mediately after dancing she returned to the side of the 
Countess or her chaperone; she never went out for exer- 
cise except when so accompanied, and she never receiv- 
ed any visitor «except in such presence. These arrange- 
ments gave great satisfaction to Alonzo, (he did not know 
why, for it was nothing to him,) although he frequently 
suffered by them. 5 s 

‘** Guard your heart ?” conscience whispered to Alonzo. 
Alas! his heart had escaped—but he guarded his manners, 
and they were the next best security : he tried to watch 
even his very eyes : he never flirted, he never compliment- 
ed; in fact, he succeeded so well, that the Countess and 
Mr. Mordaunt appeared to have no suspicion ; but he could 
not deceive himself, and he was not quite sure that he de- 
ceived Viola. \ 

Time glided by unheeded : the London season was near 
its close, when, one morning at breakfast, Mr. Mordaunt, 
observed, * Well, Alonzo, time gets on, we are now in 
July, and before the end of October you must be safely 
landed at Rio. We must secure your passage in the next 
month’s packet.” 

All this was well known and fully expected, yet did 
~ intimation astound Alonzo. “ So soon! can it be pos- 
sible! 

The same evening they were en famille at the Coun- 
tess’s ; the whist and chess tables were arranged as usual. 
** What are you thinking of, Don Alonzo, to make such a 
move as that?” inquired Viola: “ youare a little absent-- 
out of spirits this evening.” 

** T ought not to be so,” said Alonzo, trying to rally, “ for 
we have been busy all day planning and arranging about 
our voyage home.” 

‘“* Indeed !” said Viola. Alonzo thought she sighed : 
certainly she in her turn made a false move. Soon after, a 
servant entered with a case of jewels belonging to Viola, 
which had returned from being repaired: while looking 
at them Alonzo observed. that she was not a little envied 
by the London belles for the splendour of her jewels, 

* How comes it,” said she, “ that I never see you wear 
any Ornaments, not even aring? Our young Brazilian 
beaux are naturally so fond of these decorations. 

“T assure you,” said Mr. Mordaunt, looking off his 
cards, * Don Alonzo has one of the most superb rings I 
ever saw-—-a single yellow diamond of great value.” 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why. and replied 
in a bitter sarcastic tone, quite unusual with him—* Yes, 
I have a yellow diamond, indeed, that I never wish to see, 
or to show to any one else.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before he felt 
their impropriety. ‘Draw your card, my lady, if you 
please,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

* Check,” cried Alonzo, and withan effort looked at 
Viola. She was leaning on her hand ; and her large, black, 
and brilliant eyes, with their long up-turned lashes were 
fixed on his. He started at the look--why or wherefore he 
could not imagine.--The eyes were withdrawn, and the 
game continued. 


A few evenings after, be was leading her from a dance 
to place her as usual by the side of the Countess ; they 
had to traverse three or four crowded rooms before they 
could reach the one where her ladyship was seated at 
whist; they moved very slowly and loiteringly along, 
seemingly in no great hurry to arrive at their destination. 

“Are you really going to leave us next month, Don 
Alonzo ?” : 

* Really:--and you, Donna Viola, what becomes of 
you?” 

“| goto Portuga ; BA aut 

* And there?” said Alonzo in an inquiring tone. 

**O, there we shali not remain long ; our Brazilian proper- 
ty will require our presence.” : 

“ Then we shall meet again,” said Alonzo eagerly. 

“| hope so—-I dare say, in a few months.” 

“ Well, that is some comfort !”--and he seemed to res- 
pire more freely ; then aftera pause-—** but I shail never 
again meet Viola /” 

“But Viola, Don Alonzo,” she replied firmly, ‘ will 
meet you as she has always met you; what she has been, 
she will continue to be--your sincere and affectionate 
friend.” 

* Thank you, Viola, thank you !~-but pray do not speak 
another word to me just now.” He placed her in her seat, 
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and without looking at her, turned away and left the 


use. 

Mr. Mordaunt had accepted the pressing invitation of 
Alonzo to accompany him to Brazil: their passage was 
taken and their preparations well forward. Alonzo paid 
his farewell visits, and did all that was necessary on the 
occasion, with the most perfect composure. Ss 

A passage was also taken for Viola and her suite in the 
Lisbon Packet, and the day was fixed for her leaving town 
for Falmouth. The day following was decided on by 
Alonzo for the same purpose, but this he managed to con- 
ceal from her. 

The morning before her departure, he called on the 
Countess. “ You are come to take leave of Donna Vicla,” 
said her ladyship. 

“No, Iam not, I come to take leave of you, (for I also 
am on the eve of quitting London,) and to thank you for 
all your kind attention.” ; 

* But why not of Viola?” said the Countess; “ she will 
be so disappointed.” 

“It is better I should not.” tee 

“ But what am I to say to her?” inquired she. 

* Precisely what I have just said,—-that it is better I 
should not.’ ‘ 

The Countess returned no reply; and with all good 
wishes on each side, they parted. 

The weather was beautiful, and Mr. Mordaunt appear- 
ed to enjoy his journey exceedingly ; but Alonzo was ab- 
sorbed in thought, and it was only now and then, when 
Mr. Mordaunt touched upon his approaching meeting 
with his father and his old Rio friends, that Alonzo could 
be roused fora moment. At the inns too he occasionally 
heard something that attracted his silent attention, of the 
beautiful young foreigner who had passed the day before. 

They arrived at Falmouth in the morning to breakfast. 
With a beating heart, Alonzo inquired concerning the for- 
eign lady and the Lisbon packet : the lady had gone on 
board the evening before, and the Lisbon and Rio packets 
were to sail on the following morning. 

After breakfast, the two gentlemen were engaged su- 
perintending the embarkation of their servants and bag- 
gage, and having taken an early dinner, went on board. 

It was alovely evening. Alonzo glanced at the merry 
and busy town of Falmouth, the numerous vessels, and the 
broad Atlantic, which lay stretched out before him: then 
his eye fixed, as though there were nothing else worth 
looking at, on the small vessel that lay nearest to him. He 
suddenly left his station, descended into a boat, and was in 
a few minutes on 4 

In the outer cabin he met the duenna, who looked very 
much surprised at seeing him ; but without speaking, threw 
open the door of the after cabin ;-~he entered, and the 
door closed behind him. 


Viola lay on a couch, apparently absorbed in reading : 
the noise startled her. and she looked up; but nothing can 
express the astonishment painted on her countenace at 
the sight of Alonzo, who stood fixed asa statue before 
her. She sprang from the couch, and evidently her first 
feeling was to run towards him, but probably the strange- 
ness of his jook and demeanour arrested her; for she 
checked herself, and exclaimed, “* Don Alonzo !” 


“ Viola !” said he, seizing both her hands, and gently 
forcing her to return to_the seat she had left: “ Viola !” 
(the word seemed to choke him.) “ I cannot live without 
you--you are yet free, have pity on me !” 

“ Alonzo,” she asked, in a tremulous voice, “ are you 
free?” 

“Tam not irrevocably bound.” 

In a moment she seemed to recover her self-possession, 
and replied, “* Then I must tell you, that Jam. You are 
Jabouring under a fatal error; you thing I am but engaged 
--fam married.—-But stay !” she exclaimed, alarmed at 
the effect of her communication,—" stay !—one moment! 
—Alonzo !—-I beseech you !” 

It was in vain; he almost shook her off. rushed to his 
boat, and in a few minutes was on board of his owa ves- 
se]: he pushed by Mr. Mordaunt, and every body and 
every thing that impeded his way to his cabin, where lock- 
ing the door, he threw himself on his bed, in a state of 
mind not to be described. 

Mr. Mordaunt took possession of the boat Alonzo had 
qnitted, went on board the Lisbon packet, and had an in- 
terview with Donna Viola. 

At day-break the following morning, Alonzo, wrapped 
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ina cloak, and his hat slouched over his brow. stood on 
the deck, watching with gloomy composure the Lisbon 
packet getting under weigh; she soon began to move,— 
a few minutes more, and she was dashing through the 
water close beside him. Desperate thoughts for an instant 
darkened his mind; a feeling of revenge and despair, be- 
set him, and he felt a strong temptation to plunge into the 
wake of the flying vessel,—when one of the latticed win- 
dows of the after-cabin was suddenly thrown open ;: he 
saw a waving handkerchief and then the form of Viola 
herself, her eyes streaming with tears, kissing both her 
hands, and waving them to him. He had just time to re- 
turn the salutation: his dark purpose vanished, the weak- 
ness of his mother came over him, and he wept: “ She 
loves me !”—that thought alone, single and abstracted, 
brought back the blood in a rush of transport to his heart : 
“ She loves me!--and nobly sets me the example of a vir- 
tuous submission to our fate !”” ; 

A friendly hand at that moment was laid on his; Mr. 
Mordaunt drew him to his cabin. ‘“ Alonzo,” he said, “ [ 
have been sadly to blame,--I ought to have foreseen and 
guarded against all this. Donna Viola, whom I saw last 
evening, bade me give you this note,” putting one into his 

and. 

Alonzo tore it epen. “ Alonzo,I conjure you, for the 
sake of your father—for my sake—struggle against your 
fatal and hopeless passion! We shall very soon meet 
again,—-let us meet in peace, in innocence, and friendship ! 
Heaven bless you, and heaven forgive us both, for we have 
been much to blame! Viola.” 

Viola was very inexperienced, and Mr. Mordaunt knew 
very little about love, otherwise Alonzo had never receiv- 
ed this note, which only added fuel to the flame; he kept 
it next his heart, and read it every day during the passage. 
He questioned Mr. Mordaunt closely concerning his in- 
terview with Viola the preceding evening, and especially 
inquired whether he could sive bie ary information con- 
romp: her husband. “I am told,” he said, that he is a 
man of high rank, very rich, old, and infirm. He has mar- 
ried the orphan daughter of his friend, merely as a safe- 
guard to her and her property in these dangerous times.” 
At this intelligence, Alonzo’s heart bounded with secret 
joy : he became comparatively tranquil, but he would not 
analyse his feelings—he dared not. 


A few weeks brought them to Rio. On entering its su- 
perb harbour Mr. Mordaunt was struck with admiration 
at the magnificent and beautiful scenery that surrounded 
him ; but to the heart of Alonzo it spoke yet more feeling- 
ly, entwined as it was with all his dear and early associa- 
tions. He could have kissed the black and barren rock of 
the Sugar-Loat : it was passed, and threw open the grace- 
ful sweep of the Bay of Botafogo, surrounded with its 
wooded and lofty mountains: this too was passed, and the 
harbour of Rio appeared. Great political changes had 
taken place, and the imperial flag waved upon every fort 
and hill. The visiting boat approached, and by the side of 
the officer sat Alonzo’s watchful and expecting father, who 
in a few minutes more was locked in the arms of his son. 
On their landing, friends crowded round them: in the al- 
ternoon they visited the good kind Abbess; and the even- 
ing was employed in renewing Alonzo’s recollections of 
his young female friends, most of whom had now became 
wives and mothers; and those whom he had known as 
children had started up.into young women, a process re- 
markably rapid in that country. He was pleased to ob- 
serve the vast improvement, that, even during the short 
period of his absence, had taken place at Rio, as_far as 
concerned the comforts and refinement of domestic life. 
On the following morning he was presented al court:—In 
short, for two or three days he had not leisure even to look 
melancholy. 

But one morning after breakfast, (a time. universally 
agreed upon for making disagreeable communications.) hls 
father informed him that in about a month, Donna Isabella 
might be expected with her father and aunt. “I have 
taken a temporary residence for you, which I think you 
will like, at Botafogo—(I say temporary, for you will soon 
be offered, what you most desise, a diplomatic mission to 
Europe:) and the furnishing and arranging this residence 
has been my hobby for the last six months. Ifyou an 
Mr. Mordaunt have no objection, we will ride to see it this 
afternoon.” “ If you please, sir,” was the only reply ; and, 
accordingly, at the appointed time they set out. he 
house and situation were both delightful; the furniture 
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tasteful and costly. The apartment peculiarly appropriated 
to Donna Isabella, and called her garden-room, opened 
jnto a delicious parterre , it contained tables for needle- 
work and drawing, book-cases filled witha choice collec- 
tion in English, French, and Italian: there were also a 
piano, harp, and guitar. ohne : 

“Is Donna Isabella such a proficient in music?” asked 
Alonzo witha sarcastic smile. ‘“* She is, I believe, ver 
fond of it,” quietly replied the Marquess. Alonzo, wit 
much warmth and sincerity, thanked his father for the kind 
pains he had taken; then sighed, and thought how hap- 
Pong could be here with—certainly not with Donna Isa- 
bella. 

After the first novelty of his arrival had worn off, Alon- 
zo relapsed into sadness; a settled Sma was gathered on 
his youthful brow, a sickening indifference to all around 
was gradually stealing over him. His father and 
daunt did all they could to arouse and distract his atten- 
tion. Excursions into the countiy were frequently made, 
especial'y to the botanical garden about six miles from the 
city. It is arranged with exquisite order and good taste 
encircled by bold and rugged mountain-scenery, opening, 
towards the ocean,—reposing in all its richness of’ floral 
beauty, with its shady and stately trees, its leafy bowers 
and gushing streams, like a gem in the wilderness.—-like 
the decked and lovely bride of a dark-browed warrior in 
those stern days of “ auld lang syne,” of which one loves 
to dream in sports like these. Water-parties to the many 
beautiful islands.--society and stuay,--were all tried, and 
in vain: every day, every hour, seemed to increase the 
despondency of Alonzo; but he never complained, never 
even touched in any way upon thesubject that caused it. 
Upwards of three weeks passed in this manner. 

Alonzo was fond of the society of the Abbess: with the 
unerring tact of her sex, she managed his present mood : 
she would sit opposite to him, employed at her old-fashion- 
ed embroidery frame, for an hour without speaking: this 
was Just. what he liked. One afternoon he had ensconc- 
ed himself in his accustomed seat in her little grated par- 
lour: he scarcely observed her entrance, but instead of 
seating heiself at her frame. she stepped towards him. 

“ Alonzo, | am glad you have come, for I was just going 
to send for you ” 

“To send for me ?” repeated he listlessly. 

“ Yes, a friend of yours has arrived at the convent, and 
wishes to see you.” =, 

“ A friend of mine !” 

" You recollect, | suppose, Donna Viola de Montezu- 
ma ! 

He started from his seat--the shock was electric. 

* Viola, did you say!—Donna Viola !~-recollect her !-- 
what of her?--what of her ?” 

“ She has become a widow.” 

“Go on!” 

She arrived at Lisbon just in time to receive the last 
breath of her expiring husband. After the funeral, she 
consigned her affairs there into proper hands, and delayed 
nota moment in returning to this country, where they 
demand her instant attention. She arrived yesterday, 
and remains here fora short time. She wishes to see 
you. 

“Tam ready.” said Alonzo. 

The Abbess left the room. ‘ This is too-—-toe much !” 
he exclaimed aloud, as he paced the little parlour with 
hurried steps. A slight rustling near the grate arrested 
him: it was Viola ia deep mourning. looking more lovely 
and interesting than ever. She presented him her hand 
through the grate--he knelt, and prest it to his lips, to his 
heart. to his burning forehead ‘* Alonzo,” she said in the 
kindest and most soothing tone, “I have heard from the 
Abbess of your marriage, and fear that I have innocently 
contributed to render that, which might have proved the 
highest blessing, a source of bitter misery. What can 1 
do but to entreat you to arm yourself with the resolution of 
aeting right? I confess that your forcing meto Jose my es- 
te m for you, would be the greatest pain you could inflict, 
even although your affection for me were the cause— 
Promise me, Alonzo—” 

He hastily interrupted her: “ I will promise nothing— 
nothing !~--Heaven grant that may do what is right, but, 
mh: Present state of my mind, I will pass my word for 

thing, 

Viola sighed. * Well,” she resumed, “I shall see wheth- 
er Alonzo be really what I believed him or not: I shall see 
whether he be capable of sacrificing the happiness of his 
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young and innocent wife, and of his doating father--his 
own honour and principles, to the shadow of a shade; for 
such is all hope of me. Heaven bless you Alonzo! and 
support you through this trial! You have my prayers, my 

st, my warmest wishes: deserve to be happy, and leave 
the rest to Providence.” 


She disappeared :--he still remained kneeling at. the 
grate, apparently wrapt in thought: at length a ray of light 
seemed to break through the darkness that surrou 
him ; a single spark of hope saved him from utter despair. 
He decided that in his first interview with Denna Isabella, 
he would reveal every secret of his heart ; he would con- 
jure her. 2s she valued their mutual happiness, to assist 
him in breaking the tie that had been made between them : 
he would recall to her recollection the fatal hour of their 
union, when reluctanee on his side, and the necessity of 
absolute force on hers, formed but an evil omen of future 
concord. Since that moment they had never met, had 
never even corresponded ; he had formed elsewhere a deep 
and serious attachment, and so perhaps had she. As to the 
debt he had incurred towards her and her family, with a 
little time and indulgence it would be cleared, as the pro- 
perty in Portugal was on the eve of being restored to his 
futher. ‘Thus, if they acted with determination, and in 
unison, there could be no doubt of their succeeding in 
breaking the galling fetters in which the mistaken zeal of 
their relatives had bound them. “If,” he exclaimed, 
“ she be not utterly devoid of the common pride and de- 
licacy of her sex, there is but one step to take :~-she will 
—she must take it--and { shall become free and happy *” 

Full of this thought, he left the convent; and, on his re- 
turn home, sought Mr. Mordaunt, and laid his project be- 
fore him. Mr. Mordaunt listened with the utmost kind. 
ness and sympathy; he saw but one objection to the at- 
tempt: if Donna Isabella, in spite of all he could urge, 
should refuse to enter into his views, how much wider 
would it make the breach between them! how much 
would it diminish their chance of happiness! But to this 
side of the picture, Alonzo absolutely refused to turn; and 
Mr. Miordaunt, seeing him perfectly resolved, gave up the 
point, glad, at all events that Alonzo had even this slight 
support to Jean upon until the crisis arrived. 

At the top of the Marquess’s small and rather inconve- 
nient abode, was a room which, on account of its height 
and airiness, and the view of the harbour it commanded, 
the gentlemen preferred to breakfast, and to spend the 
morning in: a spy-glass was fixed here, to which of late 
the eve of the Marquess had been often and anxiously ap- 
plied. One morning, about a week after the scene just 
described, the Marquess seemed more than usually on the 
alert, watching the approach of a fine Brazilian merchant 
ship. “Is she near the fort?”--" here she comes,”--** she 
is abreast of it,”-—“* now for it !” and as he spoke, up flew 
a private signal. The Marquess clasped ‘his hands, and 
exclaimed ina half-whisper, to Mr. Mordaunt, “ Thank 
heaven, there they are at last !” and the two gentlemen in- 
stantly left the room. 


“Well.” thought Alonzo, “Iam not bound to know 
that there they are at last, until 1 am informed of it ;” and 
he tried again to rivet his attention to his study. ‘Three 
intolerably long hours passed away: a note was then 
breught to him from the Marquess: “* Donna Isabella, her 
aunt, and father, have arrived. and are now at Botafogo. 
The two ladies are somewhat fatigued, and prefer not re- 
ceiving you until the evening; therefore between seven 
wd eight Mr. Mordaunt and the carriage will be at your 

oor. 

Alonzo sent away his untouched dinner, he dressed en 
grande toillete; and, taking down Walter Scott’s last new 
novel, strove to fix his attention on its delightful pages.-- 
Alonzo had generally the power of exercising great maste- 
ry over his mind ; to an indifferent ob: erver he would ap- 
pear rather cold, reserved, and not easily acted upon in 
any way; but, when his feelings once burst their barrier, 
it was with a violence proportioned to the restraint he had 
thrown over them. 

At half-past seven, the carriage drew up to the door, and 
Alonzo immediately descended to it. * I am glad to see 
you are quite ready.” said Mr. Mordaunt, as he entered : 
the door closed: and they drove off. 

* You have seen Donna Isabella?” inquired Alonzo. 

“ Yes, I have,” was the luconic reply, with evidently a 
wish of saying no more. After a considerable pause, Mr. 
Mordaunt asked whether he still kept to his purpose. 
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“Certainly,” said Alonzo firmly—and no further con- 
versation passed. : see - 

Halfan hour brought them to their destination : with a 
throbbing heart, Alonzo descended from the carriage.— 
‘They were shown into the grand ala brilliantly lighted. 
Here were assembled Senhor Josef and Senhora Theresa, 
the Marquess, and the Abbess with an attendant nun ; the 
old lady had—not left her convent for many years, but on 
this occasion she was determined to be present. : 

Alonzo saluted Senhor Josef and his sister, with gravity, 
but perfect and sincere kindness ; he kissed the hand of his 
aunt ; then, turning to his father, begged to know where 
he might find Donna Isabella. ; 

“She waits for you in her en-room,” replied the 
Marquess. Alonzo bowed, and left the sala. 

He struggled successfully to continue the same appear- 
ance of composure, as he passed along the corridor which 
led to the garden-room : the door was a ajar; he entered 
and closed it. 

The room was only lighted by a single Grecian lamp, 
suspended from the centre; the latticed doors leading to 
the garden were thrown open, and the moon beams qui- 
vered brightly on the rich festoons of flowers and foliage 
that twined around them. Leaning on the harp near the 
furthest door, stood a lady magnificently dressed as a 
bride ; one hand hung listlessly at her side, in the other 
were gathered the folds of her veil, in which her face was 
buried. Alonzo advanced, and although somewhat pre- 

red for a favorable alteration, he was struck with aston- 
ishment at the exquisitely fine and graceful form that 
stood before him. ** Donna Isabella, | believe ."—no reply, 
and no meng of position. He approached a little nearer, 
and ventured to take the unoccupied hand, whose slight 
and delicate fingers were covered with gems, but on the 
arm was salva — x bracelet, and that was of pink topaz. 
** Donna Isabella, I venture to claim a few minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation with you, on a subject that deeply con- 
cerns the happiness of us both: permit me to Jead you to 
aseat.” He paused-—-the emotion that visibly pervaded 
her whole frame convinced him that at least he was not 
addressing astatue. Suddenly she raised her head, clasp- 
ed her hands, and sunk on her knees at his feet. Alonzo 
recoiled, as though a supernatural appearance had present- 
ed itself, while with a tone that thrilled through heart and 
brain, she exclaimed— 

‘* Alonzo, can you forgive me ?”--It was Viola. : 

‘*Can you forgive me for all the deception I have pratic- 
ed, and caused others to practise ? May the prize I strove 
od husband's heart--plead my excuse ?—I know it 
will! 

While she spoke, Alonzo in some degree recovered him- 
self. He raised up the beautiful suppliant, and folding her 
in silence to his breast , kissed her with pure, intense, and 
devoted affection. He could not speak; he thought not 
and cared not how it had all been brought about ; he only 
knew and felt that his wife was in his arms, and that that 
wife was Viola. : 

The party in the drawing-room, to whom the duenna 
was now added, were in au agony of impatient expecta- 
tion. The Marquess at length led the way, and they all 
crept softly along the passage: ‘* May we come in?” 

* Come in.” said Alonzo--the first words he had spoken 
since the denouement. ; 

Their entrance dispersed, in a great measure, the con- 
centrated feelings of Alonzo, and he became attentive to 
learn the mechanism by which his present happiness had 
been effected. It appeared that the prepossession Isabella 

had conceived for her husband at the altar had preences 
a striking change on her, as love did on Cymon. Iil health, 
the absence of the usual means of education at St. Paul's, 
the ignorance and weak indulgence of those with whom 
she resided, had allowed weeds to spring up and choke 
the rich treasures of her mind. flowever, she accom- 
anied the Marquess from St. Paul’s and was placed by 
im under the charge of the Abbess, where, in three years, 
her imprevement in health, beauty, and mental attainments 
astonished all those who observed it. ‘The two years she 
— in England, under the most judicious care, had 

rought her to that point of perfection to which she had 
now arrived. 

Alonzo had not the slightest recollection of any of her 
features except her eyes which on the day of their union 
had that large size and troubled expression which usually 
attends ill-health. He could not account for the startling 
recollection that had passed over him one evening at the 
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chessboard ; the look she then gave and that with whieh 
she had impressed him on her leaving the oratory, were 
the yer P . ‘. 
“And you, my grave and worthy tutor,” said Aloazo, 
addressing Mr. Mordaunt, “* did you join in this powerful 
league against me ?” 
* T confess,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “ that I was in the 
service of the enemy ; so much so, that on the evening you 
first met Donna Viola, and were introduced to her at the 
opera, I knew beforehand that such a meeting and such an 
introduction would take place. I take this opportunity, 
however, of hinting. that you may thank your own impe- 
tuosity that the discovery was not prematurely advanced 
on board of the Lisbon Packet ; for Donna Viola, terrified 
at your vehemence, would have revealed the whole truth, 
could she but have prevailed upon you to stay and hear it.” 

“Alas! for my vehemence,” exclaimed Aionzo ; ana 
trying to collect his puzzled thoughts, he turned to the 
Abbess: “ And you too, my dear aunt,—you too, my 
Lady Abbess ! it is well you have the power of absolving 
yourself for all those little fibs you told me the other day.” 

“May Our Lady grant me absolution,” re plied the good 
Abbess devoutly, “ for whatever stain of sin I may have 
contracted by playing a part in this masque !” 

sf pe no supper!” cried out the Marquess, as he mar- 
shalled them the way. Alonzo seized his Viola (for thus 
he ever after named her, as if he dreaded that some magi- 
cal delusion would again snatch her from his sight)—and 
never did a seat of happier creatures meet than those which 
now encircled the sumptuous banquet, prepared in honour 
of this Brazilian Wedding. 


ri 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 


The new Tale, by the Author of “ Peter Simple” and 
* Jacob Faithful.” 


This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. — 
Nation rivals nation, and flies to arms, cutting the throats 
of a few thousand on each side till one finds that it has 
the worst of it. Man rivals man, and hence detraction, 
duels, and individual death. Woman rivals woman, and 
hence loss of reputation and position in high, and loss of 
hair, and fighting with pattens in low life. Are we then 
to be surprised that this universal passion, undeterred by 
the smell of drugs and poisonous compounds, should enter 
into apothecaries’ shops? Certainly not. Let me proceed. 
But two streets—two very short streets from our own— 
was situated the single-fronted shop of Ebenezer Pleggit. 
Thank heaven, it was « nly single-fronted ; there, at least, 
we had the ascendancy over them. Upon other points, 
our advantages were more equally balanced. Mr. Pleggit 
had two large coloured bottles in his windows more than 
we had; but then we had two horses, and he had only 
one. He tied over the corks of his bottles with red-co- 
loured paper ; we covered up the lips of our bottles with 
true blue. It certainly was the case—for though an ene- 
my, I’ll do him justice—that after Mr. Brookes had left 
us, Mr. Pleggit had two shopmen, and Mr. Cophegusonly © 
one; but then that one was Mr. Japhet Newland; besides, © 
one of his assistants had only one eye, and the other 
aerenee horribly, so if we measured by eyes, | think the 
advantage was actually on our side; and as far as orna- 
ment went, most decidedly ; for who would not preter © 
putting on his chimney-piece one handsome, elegant vase, = 


Pleggit had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over his 7 
door, which Mr. Cophagus had umitted when he furnish- © 
ed his shop; but then the mortar had a great crack down 
the middle, and the pestle had lost its knob. And let me @ 
ask those who have been accustomed to handle it, what is | 
a pestle without a knob? On the whole 1 think, with the © 
advantage of having two fronts, like Ja nus, we certzinly | 
had the best of the comparison; but I shal] leave the ln- © 
partial to decide. All I can say is, that the feuds of the © 


tual scorn unmeasurable. Did Mr. Ebenezer Pieggit meet © 

r. Phineas Cophagus in the street, the former Imme- © 
diately began to spit as if he had swallowed some of his 7 
own vile adulterated drugs; and in rejoinder, Mr. Copha- © 
gus immediately raised the cane from his nose high above © 
his forehead in so threatening an attitude, as almost to | 
warrant the other swearing the peace against him, mutter- 7 
ing, “ Ugly puppy—knows nothing—um—patients die— © 





and so on.” It may be well supposed that this spirit of en- q 


than two damaged, ili-lcoking pieces of crockery? Mr. @ 


rival houses were most bitter—the hate intense—the mu- © 
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mity extended though. the lower branches of the rival 
houses—the assistanisand I were at deadly feud; and this 
feud was even more deadly between the boys who carried 
out the medicines, and whose baskets might, in some mea- 
sure, have been looked upon as the rival ensigns of the 
parties, they themselves occupying the dangerous and 
honourable post of standard bearer. Timothy, although 
the kindest-hearted fellow in the world, was as good a 
hater as Dr. Johnson himself could have wi-hed to meet 
with; and when sometimes his basket was not so well 
filled as usual, he would fill up with empty bottles below, 
rather than the credit of the house should be suspected, 
and his deficiencies create a smile of scorn in the mouth 
of his red-haired antagonist, when they happened to meet 
going their rounds. As yet, no actual collision had taken 
place between either the principals or the subordinates of 
the hostile factions; but it wss fated that this state of 
quiesence should no jenger remain. : 

Homer has sung the battles of gods, demi-gods, and he- 
roes: Milton the strife of angels. Swift has been great in 
his battle of the Books; but I am not aware that the bat- 
tle of the vials has as yet been sung; and it requires a 
greater genius than was to be found in those who portray- 
ed the conflict of heroes, demi-gods, gods, angels, or 
books, to dé adequate justice to the mortal strife which 
took place between the lotions, potions, draughts, pills, 
and embrocations. I must tell che story as well as i can, 
leaving it as an outline for a future epic. 


Burning with all the hate which infuriated the breasts 
of the two houses of Capulet and Montague, hate each 
day increasing from years of “ biting thumbs” at each 
other, and yet no excuse presenting itself for an affray, 
Timothy Oldmixon—for on such an occasion it would be 
asin toomit his whole designation—Timothy Oldmixon 
I say, burning with hate and eager with haste turning a 
corner of the street, with his basket well filled with me- 
dicines hanging on his left arm, encountered, equally 
eager in his haste, and equally burning in his hate, the 
red-haired Mercury of Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. Great was 
the concussion of the opposing baskets, dire was the 
crash of many of the vials, and dreadful was the mingled 
odour of the abominations which escaped, and poured 
through the wicker interstices. ‘l'wo ladies from Billings- 
gale, who were near, indulging in their rhetorical powers, 
stopped short. Twotomcats, who were on an aéjacent 
roof, just fixing their eyes of enmity, and about to fix 
their claws, turned their eyes to the scene below.— 
Two political antagonists stepped their noisy arguments. 
Two dustmen ceased to ring their bells; and two little 
urchins eating cherries from the erowns of their hats, 
lost sight of their fruit and stood aghast with fear.— 
They met, and met with such violence, that they each 
rebounded many paces; but like stalwart knights each 
kept his basket and his feet. A few seconds to re- 
cover breath; one withering, fiery look from Timothy, re- 
turned by his antagonist, one flash of the memory. in each 
o tell them that they each had the Ja on their side, and 
“Take that!” was roared by Timothy, planting a well 
directed blow with his dexter and dexterous hand upon 
the sinister and sinisterous eye of his opponent. ‘ Take 
that”? continued he, as his adversary ented back; “take 
that, and bed d to you, for running against a genile- 
nan, 
_He of the rubicund hair had retreated, because so vio- 
ett was the blow he could not help so doing, and we all 
must yield to fate. But it was not from fear. Seizing a 
ile potation that was labelled * To be taken immediate- 
,” and hurling it with demoniscal force right on the 
thops of the coufageous Timothy, * Take that !” cried he 
with a rancorous yell. The missile, well directed as the 
spears of Homer’s heroes, came full upon the bridge of 
\imothy’s noise, and the fragile glass shivering, inflicted 
vers wounds upon his physiognomy, and at the same 
ime poured forth a dark burnt-sienna-coloured balsam, to 
veat them, giving pain unutterable. ‘Timothy, disdaining 
0 lament the agony of his wounds, followed the example 
o his antagonist, and hastily seizing a similar bottle of 
much larger dimensions, threw it with such force that it 
‘vit between the eyes of his opponent. Thus with these 
‘teadful weapons did they commence the mortal strife. 

The lovers of good order, or at least of fair play, gather- 
‘d round the combatants, forming an almost impregnable 
"ng, yet of sufficient dimensions to avoid the missiles.— 
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on every side. Draughts now met draughts in their pas- 
sage though the circumambient air, and exploded like 
shells over a besieged town. Bolusses were fired with 
the precision of cannot shot, pill-boxes were thrown with 
such foree that they burst like grape and canister, while 
acids and alkalies hissed, as they neutralized each other’s 
power, with all the venom of expiring snakes. “ Bravo! 
white apron!” _“* Red-hair for ever !” resounded on every 
side as the conflict continued with unabated vigour. The 
ammunition was fast expending on both sides, when Mr. 
Ebenezer Pleggit, hearing the noise, and perhaps smelling 
his own drugs, was so unfortunately rash, and so unwise- 
ly foolhardy, asto break through the sacred ring, advan- 
cing from behind with uplifted cane to fell \he redoubtable 
Timothy, when a mixture of his own, hurled by his own 
red-haired champion, caught him in his cpen mouth, 
breaking against his only two remaining front teeth, ex- 
tracting them as the discharged liquid ran down his throat, 
and turning him as sick as adog. He fell, was taken 
away Ona shutter, and it was some days before he was 
again to be seen in his shop dispensing those medicines 
which, on this fatal occasion, he would but too gladly have 
Capone with. 

eader, have you not elsewhere read in the mortal fra 
between knights, when the casque has been beaten off, 
the shield lost, and the sword shivered, how they have 
resorted to closer and more deadly strife with their dag- 
gers raised on hight Thus it was with Timothy: his 
means had failed, and disdaining any longer to wagea 
distant combant, he clesed vigorously with his painting 
enemy, overthrew him in the first struggle, seizing from 
his basket the only weapons which remained, one single 
Vial, and one single box of pills. As he sat upon his pros- 
trate foe, first he forced the box of pills into his gasping 
mouth, and then with the lower end of the vial he drove it 
down his throat, as a gunner rams home the wad and shot 
into a thirty-two pound carronade. Choked with the 
box; the fallen knight held up his hands for quarter; but 
‘Timcthy continued until the end of the vial, breaking out 
the top and bottom of the pasteboard receptacle, forty-and 
eight of antibilious pills rolled in haste down Red-head’s 
throat. Econ seized his basket, and amid the shouts 
of triumph, walked away. His fallen-crested adversary 
coughed up the remnants of the pasteboard, once more 
breathed, and was led disconsolate to the neighbouring 
pump; While Timothy regained our shop with his blush- 
ing honours thick upon him. 

ut I must drop the vein heroical. Mr. Cophagus, who 
was at home when Timothy returned, was at first very 
much inclined to be wrath at the loss of so much medi- 
cine; but when he heard the story, and the finale, he was 
so pleased at Tim’s double victory over Mr. Pleggit and 
his messenger, that he actually puc his hands in his poket, 
and pulled out half-a-crown. 


Mr. Pleggit, on the contrary, was any thing but pleas- 
ed; he went to a lawyer, and commenced an action for 
assault and battery, and all the neighbourhood did nothing 
but talk about the affray which had taken place, and the 
action at law which it was said would take place ia the 
ensuing term. 


But with the exception of the fracas, which ended in 
the action not holding good, whereby the animosity was 
increased, | have little to recount during the remainder of 
the time | served under Mr. Cophagus. I had been more 
than three years with him when my confinement became 
insupportable. I had but one idea, which performed an 
erotanion cycle in my brain. Who was my father? And 
I should have abandoned the profession to search the 
world in the hope of finding my progenitor, had it not 
been that | was without themeans. Latterly I had hoard- 
ed up all I could collect; but the sum was small, much 
too small for the proposed expedition. I became melan- 
choly, indifferent to the business, and slovenly in my ap- 
pearance, when a circumstance occurred which put an end 
to my further dispensing medicines, and let me a free 
agent. 

It happened one market day that there was an overdri- 
ven infuriated beast, which was making sad havoc.— 
Crowds of people were running past our shops in one di- 
rection, ped the cries of **Mad bull!” were re-echoed in 
every quarter. Mr. Cophagus, who was in the shop, and 
to whom, asI have before observed, a mad bull was a 
source ef great profit, very naturally looked out of the 
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most other countries, when people hear of any danger, 
they generally avoid it by increasing their distance; but 
in England, it is too often the case, that they are so fond 
of indulging their cunosity, that they run to the danger.— 
Mr. Cophagus, who perceived the people running one 
way, naturally supposed, not being aware of the extreme 
proximity of the animal, that the people were running to 
see what was the matter, and turned his eyes in that di- 
rection, walking out on the pavement that he might have 
afairer view. He was just observing, “ Can’t say—fear 
—um—rascal Pleggit—cloze to him—get all the custom— 
wounds—contusions—and”——- _ When the animal came 
suddenly round the corner upon Mr Cophagus, who had 
his eyes the other way, and before he could escape, tossed 
him right through his own shop windows, and landed him 
on the counter. Not satisfied with this, the beast follow 
ed him into the shop. Timothy and I pulled Mr. Co- 
phagus over towards us,and he dropped inside the counter 
where we also crouched frightened out of our wits. To 
our great horror the bull made one or two attempts to leap 
the counter; but not succeeding, and being now attacked 
by the dogs and butcher boys. he charged at them through 
the door, carrying away our best seales on his horns as a 
trophy, as he galloped out of the shop in pursuit of his per- 
secu'ors. When the shouts and halloos were at some 
Jittle distance, Timothy and I raised our heads and looked 
round us: and perceiving that all was safe, we proceeded 
to help Mr. Cophagus, who remained on the floor bleed. 
ing, and in a state of insensibility. We carried him into 
the back parlour and laid him on the sofa. 1 desired ‘li- 
mothy to run for surgical aid as fast as he could, while 
opened a vein; and in afew minutes he returned with 
our opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. We stripped Mr. 
Cophagus, and proceeded to examine him. “ Bad case 
this—very bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland—dislocation of 
the os humeri—severe contusion on the os frontis—and 
I’m very much afraid there is some intercostal injury.— 
Very sorry, very sorry, indeed, for my brother Cophagus.” 
But Mr. Pleggit did not appear to be sorry ; on the contra- 
ry, he appeared to perform his surgical duties with the 
greatest glee. 


Wereduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Co- 
pheagus uptohis bed. In an hour he was sensible, and Mr. 

eggit took his departure, shaking hands with Mr. Co- 
phagus, and wishing him joy of his providential escape.— 
“ Bad job, Japhet.” said Mr. Cophagus to me. 

* Very bad indeed, sir ; but it might have been worse.” 

** Worse—um—no, nothing worse—not possible.” 

“ Why, sir, you might have been killed.’ 

“Pooh ! didn’t mean that—meant Pleggit—rascal—um 
—kill me if he can—shan’t though—soon get rid of him— 
and so on.” 

* You will not require his further attendance now that 
your shoulder is reduced. I can very well attend upon 
you. 

“Very true, Japhet ;—but won’t go—sure of that— 
damned rascal—quite pleased—1I saw it—um—eyes twick- 
led—smile cheeked--and so on.” 


That evening Mr. Pleggit called inas Mr. Cophagus 
said that he would, and the latter showed a great deal of 
impatience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and 
over again, and I observed that Mr. Cophagus no longer 
made any objeetion: on the contrary, seemed anxious for 
his coming, and more so after he ws convalescent, and 
able to sit at his table. But the mystery was soon divulg. 
ed. It appeared that Mr. Cophagus, although he was very 
glad that other people should suffer from mad bulls, and 
come to be cured, viewed the case ina very different light 
when the bull thought proper to toss him, and having now 
realized a comfortable independence, he had resolved to 
retire from business, and froma site attended with so 
much danger. A hint of this escaping when Mr. Pleggit 
was attending him on the third day after his accident, the 
lat ter, who knew the value of the locale, also_hinted that 
if Mr. Cophagus wasinclined so to do, that he would be 
most happy to enter into an arrangement with him. Self- 
interest will not only change friendship into enmity, in 
this rascally world, but also turn enmity into friendship. 
All Mr. Pleggit’s enormities, and all Mr. Cophagus’ 
shameful eonduct, were mutually forgotten. In less than 
ten minutes it was “My dear Mr. Pleggit, and so on,” and 
“ My dear brother Cophagus.” 

in three weeks every thing had been arranged, between 
them, ans the shop, fixtures, stock in trade, and good will, 





were all the property of our ancient antagonist. But al. 
though Mr. Plosgit could shake hands with Mr. Co vsthod 
for his fixtures and good will, yet as Timothy and I were 
not included in the good will, neither were we included 
among the fixtures, and Mr. Cophagus could not, of 
course, interfere with Mr. Pleggit’s private arrangements, 
He did all he could do in the way of recommendation, but 
Mr. Pleggit had not forgotten my occasional impertinence 
or the battle of the bottles. I really think that this di wil! 
against ‘Timothy was one reason for purchasing the ge 
will of Mr. Cophagus, and we were very gently told uy 
Mr. Plegst that he would have no occasion for our ser- 
vices. Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another sit». 
ation as soon as he could, and at the same time presen’ 
me with twenty guineas, as a proof of his regard and 
preciation of my conduct—but .his sum put in my hand, 
decided me; | thanked him, and told him I had other 
views at present, but I hoped he would Jet me know 
where | might find him hereafter, as I should be glad to 
see him again. He told me he would Jeave his address for 
me at the Foundling, and. shaking me heartily by the 
hand, we parted. ‘Timothy was then summoned. Mr. 
Cophagus gave him five guineas, and wished him good for- 
tune. 

* And now, Japhet, what are you about to do?” said 
Timothy, as he descended into the shop. 

“To do,” replied 1; * I am about to leave you. which is 
the only thing Lam sorry for. Iam going, ‘Timothy, in 
search of my father.” 

** Well,” replied Timothy, “I feel as you do, Japhet, 
that it will be hard to part; and there is another thing on 
my mind—which is, | am very sorry that the bull did not 
break the rudimans, (pointing to the iron mortar and 
pestle,) had he but half the spite [have against it. he would 
not have left a piece as big as a thimble. I’ve a great mind 
to have a smack at it before I go.” 

“ You will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar will 
not then be paid for.” 

“Very true; -nd as he has just given me five guineas. 
I will refrain from my just indignation. But, Japhet, let 
me speak to you, [don’t know how you feel, but I feel 
as if I could not part with you. I do not want to goin 
seirch of my father particuiarly. They say its a wise 
child that knows its own father—but as there can be no 
doubt of my other parent,—if I can only hit upon her, | 
have a strong inclination to goin search of my mother, 
and if you like my company, why I will go with you—al- 
ways, my dear Japhet,” continued Tim, “ keeping in my 
mind the great difference between a person who has been 
feed, as an M.D., and a Jad who only carries out his pre- 
Biss nmol : ; , 

* Do you really mean to say, Tim, that you will go with 
me! 

* Yes, tothe efid of the world, Japhet, ae your com- 
anion, your friend, and your servant, if you require it. | 
ove you Japhet, and I will serve you faithfully.” 

‘“* My dear Tim, I am delighted ; now | am really happy ; 
we will have but one purse, and but one interest ; if I find 
good fortune, you shall share it.” 

* And if you meet with bad luck, I will share that too— 
so the affair is settled—and as here comes Mr. Pleggit’s as 
sistants with only one pair of eyes between them, the 
sooner we pack up the better.” 


In half an hour all was ready ; a bundle each contained 
our wardrobes. We descended from our attic, walked 
proudly through the shop without making any observation, 
or taking any notice of our successors; all the notice 
tak: n was by Timothy, who turned round and shook his 
fist at his old enemies, the iron mortar and pestle, an 
there we were, standing on the pavement, with the wide 
world before us, and quite undecided which way we 
should go. : 

“Is it to be east, west, north or south, Japhet?” said 
Timothy. ; 

“ The wise men came from the east,” replied I. 

“ Then they must have travelled west,” said Tim ; let 
us show our wisdom by doimg the same.” 

** Agreed.” : 

Passing by a small shop, we purchased two good sticks, 
as defenders, as well as to hang our bundles on—and 0 
we set upon our pilgrimage. 


————— 
Imitate a good man, but never counterfeit him. 
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PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, FRANCE. 


PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, FRANCE. 


ee 


This palace, commenced by Catherine de Medicis 
in 1564, was completed, atter various alterations and 
interruptions, by Henry 1V. and Louis Xi1l. To Ca- 
therine it appears only to have been indebted for the 
grand central pavilion and its wings: these were de- 
signed by Delorme and Bullart. Henry IV. and his 
successor much enlarged the original plan, adding the 
pavilions ot Flora and of Mars, and the two Corin. 
thian wings which connect them with the older build- 
ings. Louis XIV. also attempted to improve the pa- 
vilion of the centre. 

The Tuileries exhibit no claim to general unity of 
design. The five orders of architecture, and every 
distinct species of architectural ornament, succeed 
each other with little connection or proportion,and no 
approach to harmony of conception. 


The length of the facade toward the garden is 1000 
feet and the Architects Le Veau and Dorbay had an 
unlimited commission from Louis X1V. to harmonize 
this noble front. Their principal operations were con- 
fined, as we have intimated, to the central pavilion of 
the old palace, which they perhaps injured rather than 
improved by increasing in height. 

The Tuileries are united to the Louvre on the south 
by the gallery of the Louvre, 1380 feet in length, and 
ithas long been intended to complete the junction of 
these magnificent palaces by a continuation of the 
northern side. 

The term Tuileries is applied to this palace because 
the spot en which it is built was formerly used for the 
mannfacture of tiles. In the pavilion of Flora, Napo. 
leon resided, who begun the second gallery, leading 
to the palace Revolt and the rue St. Honoré, no: yet 
finished. Te make room for this great woik, many 
houses and whole streets were levelled; and much of 
the ground is still occupied by the ruins of the former 
building. On the west of the palace lie the gardens of 
the Tuileries, forming a quadrangle of the widih of 
the palace, and 1800 feet in Jength. This garden, laid 
out for Louis XIV. has, in more recent times, been 
highly ornamented in the French style, and contains 
alleys of orange trees, groves, lacons with beds of 
flowers and shrubberies, fountains aad basins of water 
with swans and gold fish, a great number of vases, and 
more than sixty statutes imitated from ancient works. 
It is filled at all times of the day with persons of all 
classes; chairs end the newspapers may be had ata 
small price. The French Court was formerly called 
the “Court of the Tuileries,” but under the three last 
Louises, who resided at Versailles, that appellation 
was changed to the “Cabinet of Versailles.” Napo- 
leon resided some time at St. Cloud, and the court re- 
ceived that name. But since the restoration the kings 
have again occupied the Tuileries. 

The ground or at least part of it, on which the pa- 
lace of the Tuileries now stands, was in the 14th cen- 
tury called, La Sal/onniere or the Sandpits. Francis 
I. in 1518 purchased from Nicholas de Neuville a house, 
with a conrt and garden contiguous to this tile kiln, 
which was called by him the Hotel des Tuileries. This 
property the king gave to his mother Louisa of Savoy, 
who took up her residence there and was the first roy- 
al personage who dwelt at the Tuileries. She after- 
wards gave the property to John Tiereelcin, (master of 
the household to the Dauphiny) and his wife to be 
occupied by them during.their lives. On the death of 
these parties the property reverted to the crown, in 
whose possession it remained until the time of Cathe- 
nne de Medicis. That princess, at the period when it 
was thought necessary that the Louvre should be de- 
stroyed, resolved to build a palace for herself on the 
scite of the Hotel des Tuileries. The fourdation of 
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this royal residence was laid in 1564, and the great 
central pavilion and the others nearest to it on each 
side, formed the whole of the structure as completed 
by her. The first additions to the ‘Tuileries as lett by 
Catherine were made about the beginning of the 171th: 
century, when Henri Quatre erected the two pavilions, 
which now form the terminations of the palace is the 
north and south. ‘I'hese works, however, appear to 
have been only completed under the reign of his suc- 
cessur Lewis X11. and he was the first of the French 
kings who made the Tuileries his residence. In 1664 
Louis XIV. made several alterations and improvements 
on the building, he also repaired and greatly ornament- 
ed the interior of the palace, having, hke his predecessor 
made it his usual residence till that of Versailles was 
finished in 1702. Many alterations and improvements 
have been made since the reign of Louis XIV. but too 
unimpo:tant to be now mentioned in this short descrip- 
tion, 

The garden front of the Tuileries, heavy and incon- 
gruous as it is when analysed by architectural taste, 
is unquestionably magnificent. The view from it is 
unrivalled, as a scene of artificial beauty, as the eye 
ranges over the supurb scenery in its vicinity and the 
broad terraces, crowded with a pleasure-loving popv- 
lation ;—walks interspersed with flower gardens and 
fountains, and shady groves, where some antique sta- 
tue is encountered at every turn. From the centra! 
pavilion, the prospect is unintercepted for several miles, 
and is terminated by the grand arch of the Bavrier de 
Naciily. The southern terrace is bounded by the quays 
and the river, and the northern by the splendid bui'd- 
ings of the Rue de Rivoli, from which street the gai- 
den is separated by a handsome open railing. 

Till the reign of Louis XIV. the garden continued 
to be separated from the palace by a street: and the 
ground was also laid out in arude and grotesque fash- 
ion, and disfigured besides by an accumulation of mie- 
cellaneous incumbrances, which belonged to a ruder 
time and age. About the year 1665, Louis remodelled 
the ground and the result was, a metamorphosis into 
nearly the same general appearance which it now pre- 
sents. It had suffered cons derably during some of the 
turbulent days of the revolution, but after the acces- 
sion of Bonaparte to the supreme power, he commenc- 
ed the reparation of the damage it bad sustained, on 
the magnificent and liberal scale. He also erected in 
1806 a triumphal arch (in imitation of the arch of Sep- 
timus Severus at Rome,) to the glory of the French 
armies; vpou the recal! of the Bourbon race to the 
throne of France, this supurb monument was much 
disfigured by the :emoval of the sculptures and bas 
reliels which represented many of the victories of the 
French armies under Napoleon; since the accession 
of the present king, Louis Philippe, the restoration of 
these trophies bas been ordered by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The most interesting and important associations of 
the ‘T'viLerres with the History of France, are con- 
nected with that wonderful series of events, which af- 
fected an entire change in the destinies ot nations, 
and the general aspects ot the world; and those whe 
would wish to recall some of the most prominent 
events of the history of that great kingdom, will pro- 
bably direct their first attention of this far famed reei- 
dence of the royal family of France. This vast struc- 
ture has, indeed, no traditions of ancient feudal tyranny 
and magnificence, but is of comparatively modern 
date—it points to the bold and profligate Mary of 
Medicis, its founder, and leads us on to the memorable 
period of that dark and bloody revolution, when the 
most horrible scenes and atrocious acts were commit- 
ted within its bounds. After a long interval, when its 
splendours were eclipsed in the mightier glories ot 
Versailles, it tells a sorrowful tale ge captive mo- 
narch, here suffering every indignity and insult, ag the 
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retribation of the detesiable pride of his ancestors.— 
It conducts us onward to the furious anarchy, which 
weceeded to the weak disposition of that unhappy 

ing; and thence to the more splendid and vigorous 
tyranny of a military usurper. When the measure of 
justice was once more full, the place of the giddy and 
arrogant conqueror was again supplied by the exiled 
race; but they have learned nothing, and forgotten no- 
thing in adversity, and at this moment when we look 
upon this proud and magnificent palace, connected 
with so many important historical associations, we 
again see the TRI-coLoureED flag of the Republic wav- 


ing over its root. 
——<>—-_—. 


COURT OF THE LIONS, ALUAMBRA, 
SPAIN. 

The feeling of astonishment excited on first enter- 
ing the Alhambra, and crossing the court of the great 
bath with its parterre of flowers and orange trees, is 
mingled with admiration and delight on beholding the 
palace-region of the Lions and its splendid halls. A 
spacious oblong court, exceeding a hundred feet in 
length by half as many wide, it is environed witha 
noble sweep of colonnades seven feet broad and ten at 
each of the ends. ‘wo elegant porticoes at the extre- 
mities project into the court, which is lined with co- 
loured tiles, extending five feet from the ground, cu- 
riously inwrought in blue aud yellow. Both above 
and below runs a border of escutcheons of blue and 
go'd enamel, bearing the old Arabic inscription, 
“ There is no conque:or but God.” ‘The columns sup- 
porting the corridors and roof are slight and delicate, 
the peristvles adurned with a fantastic display of ara- 
besques, knots and festoons of flowers. they are 
about nine feet in height, taking the base and capital, 
and irregularly disposed; in geueral, two together.— 
‘The arches above in the usual horse-shoe torm are 
four feet in the larger, and three in the lesser spaces.— 
The ceiling of the portico is a splendid exhibition of 
the elaborate genius and intricate combinations of 
Moslem art. ‘I'he stucco urnaments are laid on with 
unrivalled skill; the delicacy with which it is trosted 
in the handling of the ceiling boasting intricate beau- 
ties altogether inimitable. ‘I'he capitals are of various 
design, richly decorated; but in the infinite diversity 
of its folinges and grotesques, there is remarked not 
the slightest imitation of animal life. The arabesques 
around the arches have those borders, or rims, appro- 
priated to the usual purpose of eulogy, or moral and 
religious inscriptions, chiefly in the Cufic character — 
Arranged round the centre of the splendid court are 
the figures of the twelve lions, which support an envr- 
mous alabaster basin, formed ofa single slab, superbly 
decorated, out ot whicn rises another of smaller dimen- 
sions. From this there perpetually sprung an immense 
volume of water, which, being received in vast aerial 
falls of fantastic yet symmetric forms into the greater 
basin, thence passed through the lions issuing forth 
again at their mouths. It lastly fell into a large reser- 
voir, which communicated by channels with the lesser 
cascades and fountains of the surrounding apartments. 
Round the sides’of solid white marble, richly carved 
and festooned, appear among others the following 
mottoes :— 


““Seest thou how the waters flow copiously as the 
Nile?” 

“ This resembles a sea washing over its shores, threat- 
eaing shipwreck to the mariner.” 

at sig water runs so abundantly to give drink to the 
ions. 

“Terrible as the lion is our king in the day of battle.” 

‘The Nile gives glory to the king, and the lofty moun- 
tains proclaim it.” 

“ This garden is fertile in delights ; God takes care that 
no noxious animal shall approach it.” 





COURT OF LIONS—EVE’S BANISHMENT. 


It has been supposed that this singular fountain was 
designed to imitate the brazen sea, one of the vanities 
of King Solomon, which he ordered to be placed in 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

O! the stucco-work of the court, it is observed by 
Mr. Murphy, “that the portion which is out of the 
reach of hands is beautilully clean and white. Nota 
single spider’s web, nor insect of any kind, could the 
author discover in any part of the court; while the 
stucco-work executed by order of later kings was de. 
eayed and covered with cob-webs in various parts.” 
The wood work ofthe Arabs is also known to continue 
free trom worms and insects of every kind. Indeed no 
portion of this truly royal fortress conveys a more com. 
plete idea of its original beauty and magnificence, or 
appears to have suffered less from the ravages of time. 
Suill, in the centre, the tourist beholds the fountain so 
long famed in song and story, and listens to the mur. 
murs of its waters. ‘T’ne alabaster basins still shed their 
crystal drops, and the twelve lions which support then 
cast forth their sparkling streams as in the days of the 
last Moorish king. He still traces the same court laid 
out in beds of flowers, surrounded by light Arabian ar- 
cades of open filligree-work, supported by the same 
slender pillars of white marble. ‘I'he architecture too, 
like that of all other parts of the palace, is characieris- 
ed by elegance rather than grandeur ; and one side of 
the court, richly adorned in the same style of elaborate 
art, opens into the lofty Ha!l of the Abbencerrages, 
with its white marble pavement. 


el 
. From the Cincinnati Mirror. 





EVE’S BANISHMENT. 





She kne!t—the ever glorious sky, 
pion its blue wings above, 

And angel’s harps were breathing songs, 
Of never-dying love: 

‘The stainless moon was glancing bright, 

Upon the glittering robes of night. 


She knelt—in its untroubled pride, 
The waveless stream rolled by, 
And glittered in the beamy light, 
Ot an unclouded sky : 
And onward passed with murmuring sweep, 
Unto the full and vasiy deep. 


She knelt—the myriad stars looked down, 
In their untiring gaze, 
Upon that green and sinless bower, 
Her home imhappier days : 
And whispering winds and zephyrs bland, 
Her pale and feverish temples fanned. 


She wept—a curse was on her heart— 
A curse that could not die, 
- For the deep sin that rested there, 
Was registered on high : 
And Hope could lead no vision fair, 
To the starless night of her despair ! 


She wept—to leave the cherished band, 
That decked the sylvan scene, 

And danced like fairy revellers, 
Upon the glittering green: 

And almost offered rivalry, 

Unto the bright and glorious sky ! 


She wept—that all the shining host, 
That gazed upon her then, 

Should never light her steps unto, 
That sinless bower again : 

But hence her heritage should be, 





To toss on life’s wild billowy sea! 
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LONG LIFE. 


Throughout every treatise upon longevity, whether 
medical or general, there runs one singular and impor- 
ranterror. Long life, in relation to habits of temper 
ance or of excesses, is considered as a positive term 
of duration, without reflecting that if two men, the 
one temperate, the other the reverse, live to the same 
period, the former lives to the day of his extinction, 
whilst the latter has been living, or rather dying, with 
faculties and functions half extinct, alive to little else 
than privation or to pain, for probably twenty years 
before he breathes his last. Thus, of two such cases 
of eighty years, full five-and-twenty per cent. should 
be deducted from the latter, and longevity with intem- 
perance will no longer be termed an exception to the 
rule, but a case not in po:nt. 


With respect to the truth of the many cases of ex- 
treme longevity that have been paraded in all writings 
upon the subject, opinions have undergone a veiy 
creat change within even a few years. From care- 
lessly admitting all these extravagant, exaggerated and 
unauthenticated cases, we now fall into the opposite 
extreme, and are prone to deny that human life ever 
extended much above, at most, a century. Although 
truth hes between these two extremes of opinion, it 
certainly approximates more to the latter, and two 
facts bear very strongly upon the subject: first, cases 
of longevity are numerous and extrao:dinary, in pro- 
portion to the ignorance and barbarousness of the age 
and nations in which they are said to have occurred ; 
and secondly, in later times, where cases of extreme 
longevity have been carefully investigated, by those 
interested in the assurance upon lives, in a great ma- 
jority of instances they have been found either purely 
fictitious or grossly exaggerated. I have now before 
me a list, made out with astonishing labour and re- 
search, by a person who made this question the object 
of his study through life, and which contains about 
1750 cases of persuns whose ages have exceeded a 
hundred years ; and yet, upon a severe scrutiny, it is 
astonishing upon what vague foundations many of 
of them are found to rest; and above all things it is to 
be observed, that the extreme:cases, in point both of 
number and term of duration, lie in remote countries 
and barbarous cras, where registers were inaccuratel 
kept, or not kept at all, where identity was difficult 
10 be traced, and where men had other motives to ex. 
aggeration than personal vanity, or the love of the 
marvellous and extravagant which is inseparable from 
ignorance. Our encyclopedias, upon this subject, are 
litle better than transcripts from one commen origin, 
and it is astonishing with what carelessness or cre- 
dulity they have fallen into the most extravagant and 
palpable exaggerations and even violations of truth. 
Nor instance, it might have been supposed that no fact 
relating to longevity, even to a fraction of days, could 
have been more easily ascertained than the longevity 
ot the celebrated Sir William Paulett, the executor of 
Henry the Eighth, who died on 10th March, 1572, in 
his ninety-seventh year, but upon whom our encyclo- 
pedias and works on longevity have liberally bestow- 
‘d the age of a hundred and six. In all such writings, 
‘ere is a tendency to make out a case of above a 

dred years, 


When men have to judge from general returns, such 
“¢ censuses of the population, it is astonishing with 
what blindness they omit all considerations of those 
‘niversal causes which prevent such documents ever 
veing correct. Even Lord Bacon, the most accurate 
and reflective of men, in his * Historia Vite et Mor- 
‘ls,” calculates upon the many instances of longevity 
i. Italy, fromthe returns or census ordered by tlie 
“peror Vespasian, furgetting that the object of the 
“ensus was to tax the people, who strove to make out 
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cases of longevity in order to avoid the assessment. 
Even at this enlightened period, when the machinery 
of government is so perfect for collecting statistical 
data, our own population returns prove how census- 
es are. magnified or diminished, even by millions, ac- 
cording to the interests of the populace. When men 
dreaded the militia, by bribery, cajoling, change of re- 
sidence, and a variety of artifices, they escaped the 
census ; and thus, when the war was over, and the 
militia became an object of desire rather than of dread 
we found a wonderfully sudden increase of population. 
In 1831, there was a general desire in all places to 
make out aslarge a population as possible, in order to 
share the benefits of the reform bill ; and this aloi.e ex- 
plains the immense difference between the census of 
that year, and the preceding census of 182). 


Lord Bacon really runs riot in hig estimate of the 
duration of human life. We are led to bel eve that be- 
tween Padua and the Apennines, a small space, compa- 
ratively thinly peopled, there were 124 men of 120 and 
upwards.--viz.54 men aged 120 years, 57 aged 110, 2 
aged 125, 4 aged 130, 4 aged 125 er 137, and 3 aged 140. 
We shall arrive at nothing less absurd if we consult 
Pliny, (lib. vii. cap. 48.) With respect to Pliry, it is 
sufficient to ask, what confidenre can be placed in 
him upon this subject, when we reflect that he lelieved 
in the reciprocal transmutations of animal and human 
life, and taught as a fact (lib. viii. cap. 22) that men 
were sometimes changed to wolves, and wolves trans- 
muted te men. 


Antiqnity upon this subject is worse than a fable ; 
and the middle ages are worse than antiquity. Were 
we to believe in either, longevity would be the rule, 
and life terminating under seventy years of age would 
be the exception. Eusebius maintains (Selden de 
Succ. Ebr. c. 24)that Noah made a will, signed, seal- 
ed, and delivered it,—that it was witnesssed under his 
seal,—and that by it he gave to his posterity the whole 
world, in fee simple. It would appear that he gave with 
it a portion of the antidiluvian longevity, at least up to 
~ period which afforded the means of checking 

ates. 


When we leave Vespasian and such authorities 
with their census of the poor, and come to classes of 
which the ages can be better ascertained, we find that, 
both amongst the ancients and in the middle ages, in- 
stances of extreme longevity are of very unlrequent 
occurence. Of Romar, Greek, French, and German 
emperors and kings down to the reign of James L., 
we find, in two hundred princes, only four octogena- 
rians. Among the apostles and the fathers of the 
church, eases of longevity would appear to have been 
extremely common, and this is accounted for by the 
supposition that they breathed divine atmosphere,--- 
“ Nihil spirans nisi divinum.” But if we go to a class 
analogous, their immediate successors, the popes, we 
shall find that amongst the first two hundred and forty 
there are only five who lived to the age of eighty, or 
a little beyond it. The extreme case is that of John, 
twenty-third pope, who reached, or is said to have 
reached his ninetieth year, in despite of his unquiet 
temperament,---“ Vir ingenii inquieti, et novus rebus 
studens, et multa transferens, nonnulla in melius, Faud 
pauca in aliud.” But perhaps his longevity was aided 
by his successful affairs, for he amassed great trea- 
sures. 

It is amusing to run through the narrations of lon- 
gevity to be found in the dark ages; and to some of 
which Lord Bacon says, with much naiveté, mo e of 
donbt is to be attached than to authenticated history. 
We find Agantharicus, king of S; ain, or rather of Ca. 
diz, living one hundred and forty years; then Cinyras, 





the king of the Cyprians, who lived a most voluptu- 
ous life, reached his one hundred and sixtieth year. 
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LONG LIFE. 


Many of the kings of Arcadia, we are positively as- | same question, he replied, ‘ By eating before I was 


sured l ved three hundred years, and Lord Bacon says 
that perhaps this is fabulous. We find that in Epirus 
mauy of the inhabitauts, lived two hundred years, and 
ose of the princes, Litorius,a man of gigantic sta- 
ture, completed his three hundredth. 


Attached to these extravagancies, are speculations, 
which would make it appear that all causes, and all 
places, all climates, all habits, and circumstances, are 
favorable to, and destructive of, longevity. Theories 
upon the subject have been endless and contradictory. 
‘The colour of the skin, its coarseness and fineness; 
the hair, its length, colour, and quantity, have equally 
been traced as indications of longevity or the reverse, 
and this by the greatest of philosophers. Boys with 
red complexions had less chance of 5 sath than the 
pale ; a hard skin was a prediction of long life, but a 
rough or coarse skin, called a goose, was the reverse; 
a wrinkled forehead promised longevity; a smoeth 
brow announced a brief career; rough and bristly hair 
foreto'd a hundred years at least; while silky hair 
brought early death with it. Bald people lived the 
longest, and to becume bald or giey at an early age 
was an earnest of longevity. ‘The locality of hair, 
such as on the upper lip or chest, was indicative of 
longevity, in proportion to its height or elevated posi- 
tion, and yet we see that baldness on the very top of 
the head was longaceous. A large stature, i! not im- 
mense, or long legs from the knee to the heel, with 
short bodies, er bodies large below and small 
above, were sure to live long; but persons large 
from the knee to the hip, and as Lord Bacon says, 
doersum attenutti, never reached long life. Then 
longevity prevailed if persons were skinny and thin, 
from sedentery employments, with tranquil easy 'em- 
pers; and the reverse if they were fat, with choleric 
dispositions. Fat in young persons indicated a short 
life; but in old it was a matter of indifference.— 
Among the signs considered certain of longevity 
were youth growing up late and slowly; muscular 
and nervous frames; a smail head (disproportioned to 
the body ;) a neck neither long, thin, nor thick, but 
moderate; large nostrils; ears cartilaginous and not 
fleshy; a large mouth; teeth large and close, and 
above all, teeth growing late in youth. Then we have 
a broad but not full chest, shoulders a little hunchec, 
an abdomen not protuberant, large hands, with palms 
not strongly marked, little round feet, and calves not 
falling but firm above. The next indications were 
large eyes, with the iris large and rather fiery ; sensi- 
bility not too great ; a quick mastication, with free re- 
spiration ; and veins rather large. Such were the fol- 
lieseven of the wisest of our forefathers. 


As productive of longevity we find enumerated a 
very spare diet, total abstinence from spirits, moderate 
exercise, moderate sleep, the use of the bath and of 
vils or ointments, a religious life, a life of literature 
and philosophy. a country life, a mil tary life in youth; 
and then we find recommended, as conducive to lon- 
gevity, many drugs, which practitioners of the pre- 
sent day would be very loth to administer, from a fear 
of the law. 


Painting the body was recommended by our fore- 
tathe:s, because the ancient Britons and Indians of 
Virginia, painted theirs and lived long. In confirma- 
tion of this, it was cited that the Irish, “though they 
lived naked in the wo ‘ds, were long-lived by means of 
their almost frying or baking themselves before the 
tire whilst they rubbed in or anointed themselves with 
quantities of salt bntter.”—“ When Joannes de Tem- 
poribus,” says Lord Bacon, “ who is seid to have lived 
three hundred years, was asked how he prolonged his 
ite, he reolied, ‘ By oil without and honey within.’ On 
the contrary, when the Roman Judge, struck by the 


—— and drinking betore I was dry.’” 

clothes, as conducive to longevity, Hippocrates 
recommended ihat in winter they should be pure and 
clean ; but in summer, filthy and imbued with oil. We 
have seen very lately our faculty reeommending dirty 
linen, and descanting upon the injury to the constitu. 
tion from too frequent a change of shirts and night. 
gowns. The absurdities and contradictions of the 
ancients are almost equalled by those of our contem- 
poraries; and in nothing are the absurdities of our 
contemporaries so absurd,as in their dissertations up. 
on longevity. 

Having thus cursorily investigated the subject, as 
far as the ancients are connected with it, it will be use- 
ful to trace its connexions with the moderns. There 
is a general beliet in the frequent occurence of cases 
of extreme long life, though it will be found upon 
strict enquiry, that the data of such a faith is very un- 
satisfactory. Man isprone to this belief; it flatiers a 
strong and natural passion, the desire to live long, 
and without pain or suffering. Maffeius, in his cele. 
brated “ History of the Indies,” tells us of one Numas 
de Cugna, bon at Bengal. who died there in 1566, in 
the three hundred and seventy-first year of his age. 
Wonders or miracles, like misfortunes, are never sin- 
gle, and accordingly Mafle-us relates that this man 
had had seven hundred wives, some of whom had died 
(very probably, in 370 years,) that he had had four sets 
of teeth, that his hair had trequently changed from 
black to grey, and from grey to black, and that he 
narrated with surprising accuracy all the circumstan. 
ces and events of his long life. Absurd as the story is, 
the jae were investigated and fully confirmed by 
Ferdinand Lopez de Castogueda, the Historiographer 
Royal of Portugal. This is parallel to the belief of 
Paracelsus in his nostrum, or elixir vite, which would 
ensure a minimum life of 400 years, and in the effica- 
cy of which the learned and scientific men of his era 
fully believed, notwithstanding that Paracelsus died 
before he was 40. 


Hufeland calculated, that of every hundred men 
born, only nine reached, and six passed the sixtieth 
year. aller, a great authority on all physical sub- 
jects, came to a very different conclusion. He com- 
puted that there were 1000 undisputed cases of men 
having died between the ages of 100 and 110,60 from 
110 to 120,29 from 120 to 130, 15 trom 130 to 140, 
6 from 140 to 150, and 1 to 169. In a work contain- 
ing 1712 cases of longevity, from a. D. 66 to a. p. 1799, 
we find 3 lives of from 150 to 160, 2 of from 160 to 
170, and 3 from 170 to 185. Let us see who are the 
three who lived from 170 to 185, and we shall be able 
to judge of what wretched materials such tales are 
composed. The greatest age, 185 years, is that of 
one Kentigern, mentioned by Spottswood, who in the 
sixth century became St. Mungo, or St. Mongah, and 
of whose life as many absurdities are recorded as 0! 
his extraordinary age. ‘The next case is that of Pe- 
ter Torton, a peasant of Teemeswar, in Hungary, who 
died in 1724, at the alleged age of 185. Thereis no 
evidence of this fact, and the case is unworthy of no- 
tice. Were it true, this Peter Torton would have been 
older than Abraham by ten years, than Isaac by five, 
only twenty years younger than Terah, Abraham’s fa- 
ther, and 37 years older than. Nahor, Abraham's 

randfather. “The third case is from the same place. 

ohn Rovin of ‘Teemeswar, in Hungary and his wile, 
are said to have died in 1741, the former-aged 172, the 
latter 164. They were married 148 years, leaving on- 
ly two daughters and two sons, the youngest of the 
latter being 116 years old at the time of their death. 
These cases are altogether unworthy of credit; anc 
we next come to the oldest cases admitted by Haller, 





health of a witness, a hundred years old, put to him the 


that of Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton-upon-Swale, Y ork- 
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shire; and Thomas Parr, of Winnington, Shropshire. 
The tirst died in 1670, aged 169; and the other in 1635 
aged 152. 

These cases are very disputable. Both Parr and 
Jenkins were born before we had any parochial re- 
gistration of births, and they both dicd long before 
parish registers were kept with any care or regularity. 
The case of Jenkins was made ihe most of in the in- 
vestigation into it in the “ Philosophica! ‘T'ransac- 
tions.”"—A few years before he died (April, 1665,) he 
was sworn as a witness in a eause, and deposed to 
tacts that had occured 140 years before, and an entry 
of this examination appears on the records of the 
Kings Remembrancer’s Office in the Exchequer. The 
principal proof of his great age was his assertion that 
he was about twelve years old when he was sent to 
Flodden Field with a bundle of arrows for the Eng- 
lish archers. The battle ot Flodden Field was fought 
on 9th September, 1513, and supposing Jenkins to have 
spoken truth, he would have been 169 years old in 
1670, when he died. He used to narrate, probably 
from hearsay, but, as he alleged from memory, many 
circumstances relating to the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, and to other public events, all of which cor- 
roborated his assertion of his great age ; and finally 
tour men of Ellerton, said to be a hundred years old 
each, asserted that when they first knew Jenkins, in 
their childhood, he was an old man. This last evi- 
dence—four men of a century oid each, tound in one 
petty village--throws discredit on all the rest, and it is 
obvious that the proots are altogether insufficient to es- 
tablish a fact of such an extraordinary deviation from 
the laws of nature. It is a case of probabilities, like 
that of every miracle and it is nore probable that Jen- 
kins told talsehoods than that nature aberrated from 
her course, Jenkins had been butler to Lord Conyers, 
but in the last century of his life he was a sturdy fish. 
erman, a great swimmer, and lived on the coarsest 
tood, even of thatage. Never did man live in more 
eventful times; he must have seen tour queens and 
one king beheaded--two queens divorced--republi- 
canism in England supe:ceding monarchy, and yield- 
ing to the Restoration--papacy destroyed, resiored, 
and destroyed again—republicanism established in 
Holland-—and the armada defeated. 


The case «f Thomas Parr is parallel in point of 
failure of evidence, and it is impossible to read the hi-- 
tory of him in tae “ Philosophical Transaction,” or in 
the * Harleian Miscellanies” without detecung the 
discrepancies of proof, and the credulity of the wri- 
ters) Parris said to have married his first wife at the 
age of 88; at 102, he seduced one Catherine Milton, 
and did penance in a white sheet, in the church, for 
the offence. At 120, he married a widow, and ten 
years after we find him at his usual day-labour in hus- 
bandry. ‘The celebraied Earl of Arundel brought old 
Parr to the court of Charles I. as “ a special wonder ;”’ 
but this was the age of wonders, and when there is a 
rage for miracles, they will always be found as thick as 
Sancho’s proverbs. Accordingly when the Earl of 
Av:undel presented Parr to the King, the Countcss of 
Arundel presented a midwife to the queen, who was 123 
years old, and whv had been active in her profession 
up to the age of 121. 

Parr had lived on the coarsest fare, and had been ir- 
regular in his times of diet; but, in the Ear] ot Arun- 
del’s establishment, he fared sunptuously, drank wine, 
and died of plethora. His body was opened by the 
celebrated Dr. W. Harvey, then aged 62 ; and this tru- 
ly great man, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blo.d, reported that his frame wus muscular, his heart 
thick and fat; his viscera, and especially the stomach 
was healthy and strong; and his kidneys fat, though a 
ittle morbid. Dr. Harvey drew a singular inference 
trum this post-mortem examination, that Parr might 
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have lived to the age of 200, from anything that his 
anatomy displayed to the contrary. ‘I‘his inference 
presupposes the truth ot Parr’s account of his actual 
age being 152. 

If these, two of the best authenticited cases, fail us, 
there is little occasion to go into the others,—such as 
that of Lywarch Hen, the baid to King Arthur, who 
died in the fifth century, aged 150, and whose twenty- 
four sons were killed im battle against the Saxons; of 
the Countess of Desmond, who died in 1612,aged 145 ; 
of one ‘'homas Damme, who died at Minshul, Ches- 
hire, in 1648,aged 154; ot Margaret Patten, who died 
in 1739, at the age of 137. Not one of these cases can 
be authenticated ; yet all our writers have admitted 
them as facts, and nave crowded their tables with such 
absurdities as tlie case of Brown, the Cornish beggar, 
who lived to 120; and Polezew, a Cornish gipsy, who 
died at 130; of Marshall, the Scotch tinker, who ex- 
pired at 118; Louisa Traxo, a S uth American ne- 
gress, who died at Tucumen, aged 175; of Gelmore 
Macraine, who lived to ]80,in the Isle of Jura (the 
Western Isles ;) ot Colonel ‘Thomas Wiuston, who 
reached to 146, in Ireland; of one Abraham Paiba, 


John Sands, of Staffordshire, who died at 140, whilst 
his wife died in the same year, aged 120; of John 
Mount and Margaret Foster, Scotch people, each ot 
whom died at 136; whilst A. Goldsmith, in France, 
died at 140; andC.J. Drackenberg, in Norway, at 146. 
All such cases are recorded thickly in barbarous ages 
and uncivilized countries, where the facts could not 
be veritied; and thus we find that in one province of 
Russia, it is pretended that there were thirteen persons 
whose ages amounted to 1551 years, or, onan averaye 
to 120 each—the three oldest being 128, 133, and 150; 
and the five youngest being each 110. In another Rus- 
sian return, it is pretended, that, of 726,278 births, 216 
lived to the age of 100, and 220 to above a 100 and four 
to the age of 136; whilst, in Norway, a report sets 
foith that, of 6929 births, sixty-three lived above 100 
years. ‘Ihe Chinese are more veracious in their state- 
ments; for, in 1784, when Kien-Long made a census 
of his population of 200,000,000 souls, it appeared that 
there were only four ages exceeding acentury. 

It may be doubted whether the life of man ever 
reached to 120, The best authenticated case of this 
age appears tu be that of J. Jacobs, who had been a 
peasant on the estate of the Prince de Beautremont, and 
who travelled, at that age, fromthe Jura mountains to 
Versailles, to thank the Na tonal Assembly tor having 
relieved him from the feudal yoke. He was 1eceived by 
all the members standing and uncovered, was allowed 
a chair, and to sit with his hat on. A collection was 
made for him amongst the members, which amounted 
to £500 sterling. He was buried on Satuiday, Jan. 
31, 1790, in the church of St. Eustace, in Paris. The 
next best avtheniicated case is that of Mr. Ingleby, 
ninety-five years a domestic iz the Webster faauily 
who died in 1798, aged 117. 

According to all statements, it would appear that all 
climates are faveurable to longevity. We find these 
miraculous ages in Jamaica, Bai badoes, and_ burning 
Ethiopia and India ; in the severe climates of Norway, 
Russia, Scotlaad, and the North ot England; in the 
temperate climates of Madeira and France; in the 
driest Isle of Madeira, in the ever-misty isles of Scot- 
land—in the well drained lands of England, and in the 
bogs of Ireland—in inland counties—on the sea-shore 
—on the mountain top—on the plain, and in the filthy 
lanes and alleys of London. No theory of locality, 


air, regimen, or diet can tally with these stories of Jon- 

evity ; for we find long life amongst the poor andrich, 
ee luxurious, the temperate, the abstemious, the ac- 
tive and the indolent, the white, the black, the savage, 





and the civilized. ‘The only two facts that appear to 
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answer to all cases are, that longevity is promoted by 
cleanliness and alimest an absiinence from alcohol. 
‘The last of these is unquestionable ; but even against 
the other, it must be observed, that longevity is tound 
aimongst the poor of sordid habitations and filthy em- 
pluyments; and that it is saidto have existed most 
amongst our ancestors, whose domestic habits were 
exceedingly fillhy, and it now exists most in Scot- 
land, and those parts of England where the cleanly 
habits of the south prevail the least. The Russians 
and the Irish are proverbia'ly the least cleanly people 
of Europe, and yet they have their full share of sta- 
tistical longevity. In Dublin Lying-in-Hospital, in four 
years ending 1784, 2944 infants had died out et 7650 
oitths. ‘Ihe hospital had been in a state of fith be- 
yond credibility. A system of cleanliness and venti- 
jation was introduc: d, and the number of deaths in the 
tour fo'lowing years was only 1116. Asimilar reduc- 
tion of deaths, a few years ago, was produced in the 
barracks of Barbadoes, by a system of c'eanliness. 

In England, most o the longevity now proved, of 
that which was formerly asserted—of longevity an- 
cient and modern—has been found to the north of the 
YLumber, and to the west of the Severn. It seems to 
have always run in a hne from the south of the Tees, 
in a south-west direction, towards Heretfoidsbire. 
There are very few cases of extreme longevity attribu- | 
ted to the midland, southern and eastern counties. | 
‘here is one case, that of John Balls, who died in 
Northamptonshire, on the 5th of April 1705, (if it be 
true,) aged 126; a case of John Wilson, of Warking- 
worth, Suffolk, who lived to 116; and we have just 
seen the case of Ingleby, who died at Battle Abbey, | 
ii Sus ex,in 1798, at the age of 117. 

We may form some idea of the want of data and of | 
authenticated facts that has hitherto prevailed on this 
subject of lifeand population, from the extraordinary 
circumstance that even Dr. Price committed the mon- 
streus absurdity of calculating that the population of 
all England and Wales had decreased by one fourth 
since the Revolution of 1688. 

It seems remarkable that fewer cases of excessive 
longevity, real ur fictiiious are to be found in those 
couniies in which the average of human life is the great- 
est. Shropshire and Yorkshire (even if allowance be 
made ‘or t-eg. eater extent of the latter) cla m the great- 
est number of excessively-long lives; und yet the aver- 





oge duration of existence in these counties is less taan | 


that of Cardigan, Cornwall, and Gloucestershire, in 
iwo of which the population is entiely agricultural, 


, said, was believed. 





whilst in one (Cornwall) it is mar.time and mining ; 


and in Yorkshire,a great portion of it is not only | 
manufacturing, but employed in manufacture verv de- | 
structive to life. The average of existence in Lan- | 


cashire is low, from its population being manufactur- 
ing, and yet a number of the highest cases of longe- 
vity are to be found in that county. 

A theory pievails that long life runs in families, and 
vet Sir John Sinclair fuund that, amongst 508 persons 
who had passed the age ot eighty, only 303 could 
inake tapp-ar that they had even one parent, male or 
female, who had been as old asthemselves. All data 
upon the subject is involved in confusion ; and it must 
be stil more confused. for although we have be ter 
mens than formerly for arriving at s‘atistical facts 
and d-tails, individual habits become more diversified 
a3 commerce increases, as the powers of intermixture 
and change of locality are multiplied; and as know- 
ledge, mixed with error, and diversified to infin ty, is 
diffused amongst a!] classes, both of rich and poor, in- 
dividual diversities become beyond all calculation, and 
defy all powers of classifying and generalizing. Al- 
cohol slays its thousands aid tens of thousands 
ainongst the poor, and quackery with ill-directed pas- 
s ons, performs the same service for the :ich—quack- 
ery, not only advertized and wholezale, but individual 
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and secret. A short digressive anecdote, which I had 
from a friend, may be both illustrative and amusing. 

Sitting inthe parlour of an eminent administerer of 
very useful medicated baths, in Marlborough-street, a 
gentleman entered the room full of sturdy health, and 
overflowing with fine animal spirits. 

“Sir,” said he, “I suppose you are going to take a 
medicated bath ?” 

“No, Sir, lam waiting for a friend who is taking 
one ; thank Ged, I have perlect health.” 

“ Sir, I take one every day, well or ill, and general. 
ly two a day.” 

“I have never taken five shillings worth of medi- 
cine in my |:fe.” 

“Oh! Sir, I see you are a most temperate liver.” 

“ Ne, Sir, lam ashamed 'o say,+hat from eighteen 
to the present hour I have been the reverse. Of all 
men living, my poor father was the most regular and 
temperate, and his afflictions were many, severe, and 
fatal. 

“Aye, ave; I see how it is. When Judge —— 
found any witnesses of extreme old age, he ques. 
tioned them as to their habis, and made memoranda 
of their answers. [le discovered that the temperate 
and intemperate were about equal, but he found that 
all healthy persons and long-livers were early risers. 
You, Sir, must be a VERY, VERY eatly riser—a very 
earlv riser indeed ?” 

“Quite the reverse, Sir, my Parliamentary duties 
are such, that, in London, my averege hour of going 
to bed is three in the morning, and my hour of rising 
twelve.” 

Afier this, it was clear that not a word I said, or had 
‘The theorist imagined that the 
cons stency ot health with irregularity and late hours 
was so impossible, that the assertion was a most im- 
pudent imposition. 

“Sir,” cried he, in a tone of offended consequence, 
* only try the experiment. Go to bed and get up early, 
and when you rise, you will find yourself able to grasp 
your handiul of half-pence, at arms-length, as firmly 
as a giant; get up next day an hour later, and you will 
grasp them feebly ; get up the next day two hours |a- 
ter, and you will find you cannot grasp them at all— 
no, Sir, not at all.” 

“ Bless you, Sir, get up any hour I may, I can grasp 
as firmly as a vice, more sovereigus than 1 shall ever 
possess.” 

“Sir,” said this victim of quackery, evidently disbe- 
lieving every word I said, “1 was going down Regent 
street yesterday, when I felt in my head I don’t know 
how—it was acertain sort of I don’t know whai—an 
indescribable something—a ah—a ah—I can’t exactly 
explain myself, but you must know very well what I 
mean; 80 I went into a doctor’s shop, and I said, give 
me three grains of calomel, seven of jalap, four of 
rhubarb, with—and—and—all of which I find agree 
with my consti!ution : and so, Sir, I tock the dose and 
went home, and I said to my wile, * Now, my dear, | 
will take no food to-day-- Lam determined to give na- 
ture fair play.’”’ es 

“Zounds, Sir,” said 1, b'eaking out into a feigned 
fit of impatience, and almost of indignation,“ is that 
what you call fair play ?--you turn your stomach 
into a doctoi’s shop—you swamp, overwhelm poor 
nature--Burke her, ti!l she is nearly extinet, and this 
eas call giving nature fair play !—a plague on such fair 

slay !” 

' Here the bath was announced, and the sturdy, non- 
ailing gentleman went to take his cure for his non-all- 
menis ! ne 

But returning to the subject of longevity, itis to be 
observed that certain classes of men live to a great age 
such as painters (painters and glaziers are the re- 
verse :) Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Guerein|, 
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cians have lived long: and, notwithstanding, all that 
is said against seden ary employments, we shail find 
that men who live by the brain, who are educated, 
and, consequently, whose nervous systems are more 
called into exertion than the muscular, exceed in lon- 
yeviy the Jabouri.g classes, even when they ae well 
ted, and not over-worked. 

Dr. Cheyne commences his Essays on Health by 
saying that he who lives medically lives mere 
By excess of gluttony and drinking he had brought 
himseif to a prodigious size, and suffered under all the 
worst eflects of excessive ; lethora ; he reduced his diet 
to eight our.ces of flesh and twelve of bread with one 
pint of wine per diem, and he got rid of his enormous 
bulk, and of all his complaints, and lived to the age 
ot seventy-two. ‘This quanuty of food he consi- 
deied the maximum requisite tor a hard-working man. 

‘The sources ot longevity, an’, what is of more con- 
sequence, of health whist we live, have always been 
classed under six heads :--parentage, air, diet, exer- 
cise, skep, and goverument of the ;assions. In going 
deeply and exte:sively into the subject, the exceptions 
io all these elements of long Ife are ftourd almost as 
numerous as the examples: and the only intallible, uni- 
form, and universal inference that can be drawn is, 
that, ceteris paribus, men hive longest ard enjoy the 
best health, who most abs:ain from wine, spirits, oral- 
cohol ut.der any shape. 

sewers nttimennes 
SICILIAN FACTS.—THE VOW. 

The following anecdote, which may perhaps find 
dificult credence with the phlematic natives ot the 
north, ignorant of the peculiar character of the Sici- 
ans, may easily be veritied by any taveller whom 
business or pleasure may conduct to Catania, and 
will serve as an excellent specimen of the whimsical 
superstition of even the I:gher classes among that 
eccentric people. 

‘ibe heir of one of the first houses of the above- 
mentioned city being seized with a violent fit of ill- 
ness, his life was despaired of by the faculty. The 
Marchesa R , his afflicted mother, finding no hope 
in the doctors, had recourse to the saints, and address- 
ing herself to Saint Antonia, for whom she entertain- 
rd an especial devotion, vowing, that if he recovered, 
she would marry him tu the first maiden young wo- 
inan of whatever rank or station she might find, of- 
t-ring ber prayers before his altar, 

It turned out that the healih of the young man be- 
van immedia‘ely after the vow to improve. ‘The 
mother was not slack in acknowledging her obliga- 
ion tor this intercession, and religiously prepared to 
tultl her engagement with the saint. When she ar- 
rived at the shrine in search of the bride provided by 
Saint Antonio, she tound a young beggar girl, the only 
devotee at the altar. Nothing disappointed, having 
only ascertained that she was unmarried and :nen- 
vaged, she did not presume to look the gift horse in 
the mouth; but to the wonder of the mendicant, salut- 
rd her as her daughter-in. law, and condueting her by 
the hand to her carriage, which was waiting, without 
any regaid to her person or apparel, which were natn- 
rally none of the cleanest, placed the ragged girl in 
the vehicle, and drove off with ber to the palace, of 
which she was destned to become the future mistress. 
lhe son, equally devout with his mother, giatetully re- 
veived the precious godsend. which Saint Antonie, no 
Coubt, to put to the test, had taken care shou!d be as 


iitle vlest with the gifis of person as those of fortune, 
heing, inaddition to her other qualifications, as ill-fa- 
voured a young person as any in the city of Catania. 

Mne caretul Marchesa, knowing how prone youth 
‘to change, having submitted her daughter-in-law 
‘o the necessary operations of the bath and the toi- 
tte, and the helping hands of the friseur and dress- 
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maker, had the marriage duly celebrated on the mor- 
row. The young bride scarcely knew what to think 
of the new element in which she found herself, and 
felt at first rather awkward, making many remarks 
on the troublesome and unnatuial restrainis imposed 
on themselves by the rich. For instance, she could 
not, for her life, see the propiiety of taking our food 
with a fork, when Providence has so liberally provided 
us with fingers, or indulging, in warm weather, in the 
superfluous luxury of shoes and stockings. 

But all these little gaucheries wore off bv degrees,and 
under the tuition o! her mother-in-law, she promised 
to tutn out as fine a lady as her quondam betters. 
There was, however, one of her peculiarities which 
excited the curiosity of the family, and occasioned 
the sagacious Marchesa no little anxiety. Every day 
after dinner she retired to her apartment, and careful- 
ly locking the door after her, remained invisible for 
several hou:s; as low voices were heard within, the 
mother-in-law began to entertain suspicions that ail 
was not right. She therefore resolved to keep a vigi- 
lant watch on her motions, and'in o:der to ascertain 
the nature of her after-dinner occupations, had a hole 
privately bored in one of the pannels of the chamber 
door. Next day following her softly up stairs, and ap- 
plying her eye to the aperture, she saw, to her aston- 
ishment, her daughter-in-law pr: duce truit, pieces of 
bread, and other tragments, which she had secreted at 
table, and placing « portion on each of the chairs in 
the room, she began with the first, and extending her 
hand, with the usual doleful cant of the mendicant 
fraternity, supplicated for “a little charity for the love 
of heaven.” Aiter continuing her entreaties for some 
time, she took what was lying on the chair, and whin- 
ing a benediction on the supposed donor, passed on 
to the next, until she had made a tour of the whole,when 
she sat down in a corner and devoured the fragments 
with greater zest and appetite than she ever display- 
ed at table. Thus verifying tbe old adage, “ that cus- 
tom is second nature.” 


a + os 


THE ANGEL’S WiISPER. 
AN IRISH SONG. 


[The lrish have a superstitious notion that when a 
smile plays over the face of a sleeping infant, angels 
are whispering to it.] 

A BABY was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For lier husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 
And she cri. d, “ Dermot, darling! oh, come back to 
me!” 
Her beads while she numbered 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee ; 
“Oh, blessed be that warning, 
My child thy sleep adorning— 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


“And while they are keeping 
Biight watch o’er thy sleeping, 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me— 
And say thou wouldst rather 
‘i hey’d watch o’er thy tather, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.” 


The dawn of the merning 
Saw Dermont returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to sce ; 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 
Said, “I knew that the ange!s were whispering with 
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GOOD NIGHT! 


A FAVORITE VENMETIAN SERENADE, 


Written by T. Stewart, Esq. 


THE SYMPHON: AND ACCOMPANIAMENTS 


Arranged by S. Godbes 











Allegretto. 
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Good oa good night, dear 
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" Second Verse. 


To part in such sweet sorrow, Good night, good night, my dearest, 
That I could say good night, good night ! My love, we soon shall meet again; 

Until it were the morrow, Good night, good night, my dearest, 
And broke the morning’s light ! | Remember me til: then ! 
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AIR VOLCANOES OF TURBACO. 

















In Baron Humboldi’s interesting narrative of his | 
travels in the equinoctial regions ot America, he de- 
scribes his visit to the Air Volcanoes of Turbaco :— 
Turbaco is an Indian village, situated in a most bean. | 
tiful district, about 17} miles to the S. W. of the Popa, 
one of the most remaikable summits in the neighbor- 
hood of Carthagena, and about 1150 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The persons who accompanied the travellers on 
these expeditions often spoke of a marshy ground, sit- 
uated in the midst of a thicket of palms, and which 
they designated by the name of Los Volcaneitos. ‘hey 
said that according to a tradition preserved in the vil- 
lage, the ground had formerly been ignited, but that a 
monk had extinguished it by frequent aspersions of 
holy water, and converted the fire voleano into a wa- 
ter voleano. Without attaching muc} credit to this 
tradition, the philosophers desired their guides to lead 
them to the spot. After traversing a space of about 
5300 yards, covered with trunks o: Cavanillesia, Pir- 
agra Superba, and Gyrocarpus, and in which there 
appeared here and there projections of a limestone 
rock containing petrified corals, they reached an open 
place of about 900 feet square, entirely destitute of 
vegetation, but margined with tults of Bromelia Kar- 
ata:. ‘he surface was composed of layers of clay ot 
a dark grey colour, cracked by desication into penta- 
gonal and heptagonal prisms. The volcanitos consist 


Air Volcanoes of Turbaco. 


openings by which the air escaped were situated in the 
plain without bemg surrounded by any prominence in 
the ground. It was observed that when the apertures, 
which are not placed at the summit of the cones, and 
are enclos-d by a little mud wall from 10 to 15 inches 
high, are nearly contiguous, the explosions did not 
take place at the same time. It would mayest that 
each crater receives the gas by distinct canals, or that 
these, terminating in the same reservoir of compress- 
ed air, oppose greater or less impediments to the pas- 
sage of the aeriform fluids. The cones have no doubt 
been raised by these fluids, and the dull sounds that 
precede the disengagement of them indicates that the 
ground is hollow. ‘The natives asserted that there had 
been no observable change in the form and number ot 
the cones for 20 years, and that the little cavities are 
fil'ed with water even in the driest seasons. ‘I'he tem- 
perature of this liquid was not higher that that of the 
atmosphere ; 8!’ 5°, and the former 80’ 6° or 819, at 
the time of Humboldt’s visit, a stick could easily be 
pushed into the apertures to the depth of six or seven 
feet, and the dark coloured clay or mud was exceed- 
ingly so't. An ignited body was immediately extn- 
guisved on being immersed into the gas collected from 
the bubbles, which was found to be pure a_ote. 


ements 
Horrors of Stavery.—A gentleman having charge 
of an extensive forwarding establishment, relates the 





of fifteen -or twenty emall truncated cones rising in | 


the middle of this area. and having a height of from 
19 to 25 feet. The most elevated were on the south- 
ern side, and their circumference at the hase was from 
78 to 85 yards. On climbing to the top of these mud 
volcanoes, they found them to be terminated by an 
aperture, {rom 16 to 30 inches in diameter, filled with 
water, through which air-bubbles obtained a passage ; 
abou! five explosions taking place in two minutes, 
The force with which the air rises would lead to the 
supposition of its being subjected to considerable pres- 
sure, and a rather loud noise heard at intervals, prece- 
ding the disengagement of it 15 or 18 seconds. 

Each of the bubbles contained from 12 to 144 in- 
ches of elastic fluid, and their power of expansion 
was ofien so great that the water was projected beyond 
the crater, or flowing over its brim. Some of the 


following: A fine looking intelligent negro, who had 
; been employed on board a canal boat during the sum- 
| mer, not liking to be idle, set his wits at work to con- 
| trive some way of turning an /onest pennv during the 
winter, at last hit upon the following expedient. ‘l'ak- 
‘ing with him a stage driver of his acquaintance, they 
journeyed lovingly together to Richmond, Va. neat 
; which city the negro had formerly lived. Here he was 
| sold as a slave by his friend the stage driver, for eight 
hundred dollars. The stage driver immediately de- 
camped, and the negro forthwith took measures (0 
prove and obtain his freedom. In this, by the aid ot 
friends, and papers in his possession he sueceeded— 
was liberated and returned home; where, much to his 
satisfaction, he found that his partner, agreeable to 
| promise, had deposited four hundred do!lars, the ha!t o! 
| his purchase money, to his credit in the Savings Bank. 
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PHRENOLOGY, 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Visit of Dr. Gall to the prisonat Berlin, and Fortress 
Spandau, with his phrenological observations on the 
prisoners. 

On the 17th of April, 1895, in the presence of the 
chiefs of the establishment, of the inquisitors of the 
criminal department, of various counsellors, and ot 
many other witnesses, they were conducted to the 
prison at Berlin, where upwards of two hundred cul. 
prits, of whom they had never heard until that mo. 
ment, to whose crimes and dispositions they were total 
strangers, were submitted to their inspection. Dr. 
Gall lays much weight upon this visit, as a very great 
practical test of the truth of this system: and the re- 
sult is official, being witnessed by persons in the em- 
ployment of the Prussian Government, and proposed 
for that purpose. 

Dr. Gall immediately pointed out, as a general fea- 
ture in one of the wards, an extraordinary develope- 
ment in the region of the head where the organ of 
thett is situated, and in fact every prisoner there was 
a thief. Some children also, detained for thett, were 
then shown to him; and in them, too, the same organ 
was very prominent. In two of them, particularly, it 
was excessively large; and the prison register confirm- 
ed his opinion that these two were most incorrigible. 
In another room, where the women were kept apart, 
he distinguished one dressed exactly like the others, 
occupied hke them, and differing in no one thing but 
the form of her head. “ For what reason is this wo- 
man here,” asked Gall, “ for her head announces no 
propensity for thefi ?”” The answer was, “ she 1s the 
inspectress of this room.” One prisoner had the or- 
gans of benevolence and of religion as strongly devel- 
oped as those of theft and cunning; and his boast was, 
that it was repugnant to his feelings to rob a church. 
In a man named Fritze, de:ained for the murder of 
his wife, though his crime was not proved, the organs 
ol cunning and firmness were fully developed; and it 
was by these that he eluded conviction. In Maschke, 
he found the organ of mechanical arts, together with 
the head very well organized in many respects; and his 
crime coining. In ‘Troppe he saw the same organ.— 
This man was a shoemaker, who, without instruction, 
made clocks and watches, to gain a livelihood in his 
confinement. On a nexrer inspection, the organ of 
imitation was found to be large. “It this man had 
ever been near a theatre,” said Gall, “ he would in all 
probability, have turned actor.” ‘T'roppe, astonished 
at the accuracy of this sentence, confessed that he had 
joined a company of strolling players for six months. 
His crime, too, was having personated a police officer 
to extortmoney. ‘lhe organs of circumspection, pru- 
dence, foresight, were sadly deficient in Heisig, who 
ina drunken fit had stabbed his best friend. In some 
prisoners he found the organ of language, in others of 
colour, in others of mathematics; and his opinion, in 
no single instance, failed to be confirmed by the known | 
talents and dispositions of the individua!. 

On the 2Uth ot April (continues the same author) | 
the visit was made at Spandau, in presence of the pri- | 
vy counsellor Huteland, one of the most philosophic | 
physicians of his age, and of several official persons of | 
similar respectibility. Four hundred and seventy heads | 
were submitted to inspection. In every robber the or- 
gan of theft was highly developed, accompanied by 
various other organs in the different individuals. In 
one Dr, Gall perceived the organ of mathematics 
strongly pronounced; together with others denoting 
skill in the mechanical arts. ‘This man, Kunisch, 
had, in fact, committed several robberies, in which his 

exterity had much assisted him, and his address was 
such, that he was’entrusted with the care of the spin- 
hing-machines in the house of correction. Gall asked 
him whether he had any knowledge of calculation.— 








| and children, above four hundred beings. 
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“Do you think T could put together a piece of work 
lke this, it 1 could not calculate the effects?” An 
old woman, in whose head theft, theosophy, and love 
of offspring, were the promivent organs, confessed the 
justice of her punishment, and returned thanks 10 God. 
for having placed her in that establishment: for since 
her confinement, her children, whom she herself could 
not have educated, had been sent to an orphan-house. 

Albeit distinguished for his haughtiness to his tel- 
low-prisoners, was an example of a strong develope- 
ment of the organ of self-esteem. Kegina Doering, an 
infanticide, was presented to him among a band of 
robbers; but Gall immediately called to Dr. Spurzheim 
to remark how in one organ her head resembled that 
of a servant of his at Vienna, a very excellent person 
in “ other respects, but who delighted in killing ani- 
mals. 

In Kunow, he found the organ of music predomi- 
nan‘; and it appeared that all the misfortunes of this 
person proceeded from having ruined himself by this, 
his ruling passion. Raps had the organs of thelt, of 
murder, and of benevolence, highly developed. His 
crime was having robbed an o!d woman, around whose 
neck he had fastened a rope with intent to strangle 
her, but having completed his robbery, an emotion of 
pity prompted him to return, and loosen the rope, by 
which act the life of the old woman was saved. Such 
is an extract of the narrative of these celebrated visits 
to the prisons of Berlin and Spandau, which in their 
day attracted much notice throughout Germany. 


Visit of Dr. Spurzheim, to the various Public Es- 
tablishments in Hull, England. 


It may be interesting to readers of this journal, to 
be informed of some of the visits he made to pub- 
lic establishments, the first one was to a work-house, 
which like other places of the kind, contains the 
aged, the insane, the idiot, and the children ot illicit 
tove. Among the latter there were a boy and a girl, 
who were selected by Dr. Spurzheim for the extraor- 
dinary difference of their cerebal organization. ‘The 
tormer had the frontal and simptical regions very fine- 
ly developed, giving the stamp of “ nature’s nobility” 
to him; whilst the latter had an organization quite the 
reverse; the basilar and occipital 1egions presented a 
considerable predominance over the frontal and sin- 
ciptal; the cerebellum was of uncommon size, and Dr. 
S. suggested that great care should be taken of her.— 
But on the following day, when we went to take the 
models of these two individuals, the house surgeon in- 
formed us, that the girl had already indicated a lewd- 
ness of manner, although she is only five years old !— 
Her mother, we were told, was a very low and de- 
praved prostitute, and her reputed father equally im- 
moral and worthless. This is a strong instance, said 
Dr. S. of the influence of propagation manifesting it- 
self in a most lamentable manner. 

Another day, Dr. S. devoted to examine the inmates 
of the Charity Hall, which contains, in men, women 
The doctor 
selected two men, one with “mirthfulness” very large, 
and though in rags his tace seemed always “ big with 
humour.” ‘The second individual had with good moral 
feelings, the organ of “marvellousness” very large, and 
religious topics were his constant theme. At every 
hour in the day you might see him with his Bible, en- 
deavouring to find out the spiritual meaning. He told 
Dr. Spurzheim “he had found one thing needful, but 
he knew not another christian in the house.” In the 


same place, five or six children more particularly 
struck the doctor's attention, among the rest two boys 
(brothers,) who had the occipital and basilar regions 
very predominant, and some of the individual organs 
in them very large; combativeness, firmness and de- 
structiveness, particularly so. On being asked what 
they would wish to be, each answered a “butcher ;"’ 
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and when further interrogated as to the reason why 
7 ’ made such a cheice, they replied, they “ liked to 

ill. 

Dr. Spurzheim also visited the “ Refuge for the In- 
sane,” attended by the medical gentlemen of the es. 
tablishment, and others. Among the patients there 
were some Dr. S. pointed out wih imperfect organiza- 
tions, idiots from birth, fatuous persons, which may be 
found in every asylum of the kind; but there were a 
few which the doctor selected as worth taking casts 
from, being instances of the aberration of the dominant 
feelings. One old woman with marve'lousness very 
large, fancied herself constantly troubled with “ de- 
vils in the head;” she told us, that she had not only 
felt them, but frequently saw them, as they flew out of 
her head! and begged “some persons” might exorcise 
her of these infernal guests. Another individual, who 
became insane from the following circumstances, was 
one peculiarly interesting. He was the captain of a 
small sloop and had a tavourite son on board, who 
whilst playing on the deck of the vessel, unfortunately 
fell over board. Every means were used to save him, 
but without success. Therefore to obtain the body, 
he followed the direction of the tide as far as Grimeby, 
where the child was washed up, and some individuals 
attempted to catch him with grappling irons, This 
circumstance so pained his philoprogenitiveness, ad- 
hesiveness, and benevolence, (all which are very large 
in him,) that he plunged into the water with his clothes 
and snatched his darling boy from it; but he was cold 
and covered with mud, death had already claimed him! 
When brought to the shore, he piaced him on the 
bank, and wiped the dirt from the child’s face; after- 
wards he had a strong fit, and when he recovered 
from the shock, he soon lost his reason. What is re- 
markable pathalogically, and in reference to Phrenol-. 
ogy, he complained of violent pain at the posterior part 
of the brain at the seat of philoprogenitiveness, &c 
and was treated with local applications. Le is recov- 
ering. 

The last place visited by this great observer of our 
species was the town-goal, where he inspected 
many prisoners: but on entermg the felons’ side, his 
eye passed rapidly over the great number of them but 
rested upon two or three individuals, whomhe inspected 
with magical rapidity and instantaneously seized the 
peculiarities of their characters, ‘T'nis facility was the 
most surprising; and those who had a great quantity 
of hair on their head, he placed his hand or hands 
over his four regions, and his conclusions proved 
astonishingly correct. 

Aniong the prisoners there was one for trial a most 
notorious swindler ; his intellectual organs were well 
developed; but from the organ of veneration to self 
esteem appeared a most uncommon absence of brain; 
jt resembled a skull with a portion sliced off; but the 
basilar and occipital region, particularly the former, 
was very broad at secretiveness and acquisitiveness,— 
The doctor said of this man, “ You cannot believe 
what he says,” the turnkey replied, with an expression 
ot surprise at Dr. Spurzheim’s sagacity, “that he never 
met a greater liar; he had told him an unaccountable 
number of lies in less than twenty-four hours; I had 
intended to ask you what you thought of him, &c.” 

Another individual, whom a worthy magistrate, that 
accompanied us, spoke of as one whose look and man- 
ner would deceive any body, but that he was a nots- 
rious thief! Dr. S. found him very large in imitation, 
secretiveness, firmness and self-esteem. The latter 
combination induced him to make the remark, that 
this person would always be a leader, such individuals 
would never be subordinate; and this proved to be the 
fact. He had always been the head man mm all schemes 
of plunder; and as a sheep stealer, he was notorious, 
there being presumptive proof that he had stolen and 
killed upwards of two hundred! I need not add that 











TRANQUILITY-~SINCLAIR AND ABBOT. 


censcienciousness and cautiousness were both very 
defective. The fourth and last was a boy who tad 
expressed a wish that he might be enabled to comm 
many robberies, and after some years to be brought to 
condign punishment, and, when about to be launched 
into eternity, he might hear the crowds below him ex. 
press with surprise, &c. “that he was the celebrated 





approbation, secretiveness, and imitation, were ex. 
treinely large in him, and the moral region defective. 
* Should his career of crime not be put an end to, he 
would continue the thief; but from his organization, 
he must be only a subordinate being;” “for,” said Dr. 
S. “the organs of self-esteem and firmness are deficient 
in him.” 
en 
TRANQUILITY. 


One day brings on another day, one year follows 
another; let us take the timeas it comes. A hundred 
years of trouble are not worth a day of tranquility. 
‘The source ot pleasures isin our heart; he who seeks 
them elsewhere outrages the Divinity. My projects, 
my desires, and my hopes never go beyond my own 
bosom. Rivers roll rapidiy to the sea and enter there. 
in without troubling it ; my heart is the same; all the 
events of the great world do not cost mea single 
care. ‘Truth is my compass and moderation my 
helm, I advance on my way, whatever wind may 
blow. ‘The clouds arise and descend in rain without 
causing me any inquietude. When they conceal the 
sun from me by day, I try to view the stars by night. 


‘The swallow in her safe nest sces with tranquil eye 


the bloody combats of the vulture. Let who will con- 
quers the cong erer will not molest her; and the little 

ies never tail her. My clothes are made of common 
cloth, my toud is eoarse, and the thatch which covers 
my hut decays every year. But what woni'd it be to 
me to-morrow to have been dressed in silk to day, 
and to have digested custly dishes? Golden roofs do 
not keep out sleeplessness and care; and were the coun- 
try shaken by an earthquake, how easily can I gain 
my humble door! My patrimony is my hand, which 
every day gives me its harvest. When it is hot, I coo! 
myself in the shade of a tree, and when cold, | warm 
myself working. Old age is a coming upon me; but 
my children are young, and will repay me for all | 
have done for them. If they always observe truth 
and moderation, a hundred years will not cost them a 
sigh. Whatever tempests may arise, tranquility is a 
pert always open to the innocent heart. Hail tran- 
quility of the soul! sweet charm of life! kings would 
sell their crowns to buy thee, if they knew thy value. 
Complete thy benefits; thou hast helped me to live 
weli—help me to die well.— Translation of a Chinese 
poem, attributed to a celebrated Doctor named Leon. 


——$—>———— 
Sincuamr anp Appor.--.1t was some years ago the 
fashion to attribute bulls to Sinclair, in consequence 
of his having once made a singular perversion of the 
text in Rob Roy. ‘The language is “ Rashleigh is my 
cousin ; but for what reason.I am unable to divine, he 
is my bitterest enemy.” Sinclair said, “ Rashleigh is 
my cousin, but for what reason I am unable to divine.” 
The jokes he endured on this account made him ner- 
vous and uncertain, and in Guy Mannering, when 
Dinmont says he sees “ two lights dancing bonily yon,” 
instead of replying “ Two! 1 see but one, and that 
seems pretty steady,” he said, “T'wo! I see but a 
couple, and they are pretty steady.” On the first 
night of the Hunchback, Abbot, from over-anxie'y, 
said, in the last scene, “ll marry no Man but my 
cousin Ellen.” His brethren joked and warned him 
against repeating it, and hardly a_ night passed that he 
did not consequently incur the danger of saying the 
same thing. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 























WIT AND SEN TIMENT. 
THE JUMP OF MIND, 


OR PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENOLOGY. 
In the days of our fathers, when science was young; 
Men’scharacters were judged by their conduct and 
tongue: 
Years or months were required to study the man, 
To learn all his virtues, his vices to scan. 


But intellect brightened as time flew apace, 

And they judged of a man by the looks of his face ; 
A day or an hour was sufficiently long 

To show all the weak parts, and point out the strong. 


Improvements are made as years glide away ; 

They do now in a minute what before took a day: 

The head is examined, the bumps are disclosed, 

And the mind like the nose at once is exposed. 0. P. Q. 
— tS 





A punning lawyer made allusion to the testimony 
ot the “vegetable witness on the other side.” 

“What do you mean,” inquired his opponent, “by 
vegetable witness ?” 

“ Why, I mean,” was the reply, “the man with 
carrotty hair, reddish whiskers, and a turn-up nose.” 


a 

BeautiruL Comparison !—A gallant New England 
knight of the quill, describing a country dance, says! 
“The gorgeous strings of glass beads M4 listen 
on heaving bosoms of the village belles, like*polished 
rubies resting on the delicate surface of warm apple 


dumplings.” 


a 

A Suffolk paper gives the following paragraph: 

“ Lately was married at Swefiling, after a courtship of 

more than fifty years, Charles Cook, bachelor, to Sa- 

rah Spinster. This happy pair was born, bred, and 

upwards of seventy years breathed the pure, the unso- 

phisticated air of Sweffling, in sighs, deep, strong and 
sonorous. 


a | 

A Porice Macistrate.—Truth is not seldom ex- 

tracted by accident. Mr. A. whose office is frequent- 

ly clamorous with the litigators of shilling warrants, 

suddenly called out, “Silence there !—There’s been” 

added he “two or three people committed, and I 
have not heard a word they have said.” 


——$< f—_— 
_An Orieinat Anecpore.—A geod ’un.—A short 
time since as the -aail Stage was going, on a very dark 
night, from Boston*to Portsmouth, the driver was 
alarmed by the cry of “oh lordy we are kilt ever soul 
of us.” The driver jumped off his box, and found 
that he had driven in a cariole, demolished it, and 
“split” an Irishman and two women. The driver 
somewhat enraged that the gallant Hibernian should 
keep the middle of the road, gave him a pretty severe 
lecture, and concluded by asking himif he did not see 
the lights on the stage? “Yes, and to be sure and I 
ys and I drowve right betwane them.— Portland 
Adv, 
Oe 

It you want to make a sober man a drunkard, 
give him a wife who will scold him every time he 
comes home. 

df you want to render your husband unhappy, blame 
him for every thing he does, right or wrong. 

f you wish your sons to become tipplers, make it 
apointto use ardent spirits in the morning—before 
dinner—when cold, wet, heated or fatigued; and oc- 
casionally, recommending its use in their presence. 

And, finally; If you wouldalways have a clear con- 
Science, be an honest man and a christian, and it you 
Would not be everlastingly dunned, PAY THE PRINTER. 
Western Paper. 
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RECEIPT TO BREW A STORM. 

Husband.— Women, ay! | 

Wife.—You are always railing at our sex. 

Husband.—And without reason? 

Wife.—Without either rhyme or reason. 
be miserable beings without us, for all that. 

Husband.—Sometimes. There is no general rule 
without an exception. I could name some very 
good women— 

W ife.—Without the head, I suppose ? 

Husband.—With a head, and with a heart, too. 

Wife.—That’s a wonder! 

Husband.—It would be a still greater if I could not. 
For instance, there is Mrs. Dawson—the best of wives 
—always at home whenever you call—always in good 
humor, always neat and clean, sober and discreet. 

Wife.—I wish you were tied to her. Always at 
home! the greatest gossipper in the parish. She may 
well smile—she has nothing to ruffle her temper. 
Neat and clean! she has nothing else todo. Sober! 
—She can take a glass as well as her neighbors. 


But you'd 


Discreet!—that’s anothe: word !—she can tip a wink. 


But I detest scandal! 
she is handsome. 

Husband.—So she is—in my eye. 

Wile.—You have a fine eve, to be sure; you’re an 
excellent judge of beauty.—W hat do you think of her 
nose ? 

Husband.---She’s a fine woman, in spite of her 
nose. 

Wife.—Fine feathers make fine birds. She can 
paint her withered cheeks, and pencil her eyebrows. 

flusband.—Y ou can certainly do the same my dear, 
if you please. 

Wife.—I thank you siry—my cheeks do not want 
paint, nor my eyebrows penciling. 

Husband.—True ; the rose of youth and beauty is 
“so ae your cheeks, and your brow the brow of 

upid. 

Wife-—You once thought so; but that moving 
mummy, Moll Dawson, is now your favorite. She’s 
—let me see—no gossip, and yet she’s found in every 
house but her own—and so silent, too, when she has 
all the clack to herself. Her tongue is as thin as a 
sixpence with talking—with a pair of eyes burned into 
the socket, and painted pannels into the bargain. 
a then as to scandal—but her tongue is no scan- 

al. 
Husband.—Take care—there’s such a thing as 
standing in a white sheet. 

W ite.—Curse you—you would provoke a saint! 

Husband.— Y ou seem to be getting into a passion. 

Wile—Is it any wonder? A white sheet! You 
ought to be tossed into a blanket. Handsome! I 
can’t forget that word. My charms are lost on such 
a tasteless fellow as you are. 

Husband.—The charms of your tongue ? 

Wife.—Don’t provoke me, or [’ll fling this dish at 
your head. 

Husband.—Well, I have done. 

Wife.—But J hav’ntdone. I wish 1 had drowned 
myseli the first day I saw you. 

Husband.—It’s not too late. 

Wife.—I’d see you hung first. 

Hnusband.— Y ou’d be the first to cut me down. 

Wife——-Then I ought to be strung up in your 
stéad. 

‘Husband.—I'd cut you down, 

Wife.—Y ou would? 

3 Husband.—Yes; but I’d be sure you were dead 
rst. 

Wife.—I cannot bear this any longer. 

Husband.— Then ’tis time for me to withdraw ; I 
see by your eyes, that the storm is collecting. 

Wife.—And it shall burst over your head. 


I am surprised you didn’t say 





Husband.—I’ll save my poor head if I can. A 
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good retreat is better than a set battle—[The hus- 
band flies for his life, pursued by his wife, and reaches 
the street just in time to.save his head from the attacks 
of a set of china, which came rattling after him from 
his good-natured spouse.| 


A fellow, whose countenance was homely enough 
to scare the old one, was giving some extra flourishes 
in a public house, when he was observed by a Yankee, 
who, asked him, “if he did’nt fall into a brook when 
he was young. “What do you mean, you impertinent 
scoundrel? “ Why, I did’nt mean nothin,” only you 
have got such an all-fired crooked mouth, I thought 
as how you might a fall’d in the brook when you was 
a boy, and your mother hung you up by the mouth to 
dry.” —Buffalo Siar. 


——<—— 
Wuerr You Oveut to Have Bren.—A clergy- 
man, who is in the habit of preaching in different parts 
ot thecountry, was, not longsince, at an inn, where 
he observed a horse jockey trying to take in a — 
gentleman, by imposing upon hima broken winded 
horse for a sound one. The parson knew the bad 
character of the jockey, and taking the gentleman 
aside, told him to be cautious of the person he was 
dealing with. ‘The gentleman declined the purchase, 
and the jockey quite nettled,observed, “Parson, I had 
much rather hear you preach, than to see you privately 
interfere in bargains between man and man in this 
way.” “Well,” replied theparson, “if you had been 
where you ought to have been last Sunday, you might 
have heard me preach.” “Where was that?” inquir- 
edthe jockey. “In the state prison,” returned the 
clergyman. 


—$< j——— 

A Yankee Game-Cockx.—Speaking of sports the 
other day, a friend remarked to us that the most pecu- 
liar sport he had ever witnessed was a cock-fight at 
Cuba, between a prime Spanish champion anda scion 
of Yankee land. 

“ One of your bragging, lying, drawling Connecti- 
cut boys,” said he, “had seen fit, the year before I 
was there, to laugh at the beautiful game-chickens 
upon which the Dons so much pride themselves ; and 
bragged so much about “the ’tarnel great fightin” 
cocks of his uncle Josh,” that one of the West Indi- 
ans at last offered to stake a score ot doubloons that 
Jonathan could not find a chicken in the whole Unit- 
ed States that could stand ten minutes before his Don 
Quixote. Jonathan said that “as to standin” he warn’t 
positive, but he’d be darn’d if he couldn’t bring a cock 
that could thrash that ’ere Don Kahoty all to smash ;” 
and so at last the money was planked on both sides, 
three hundred dollarsa side. 

“The “Sweet Suke” returned while I was there, 
—-and one day my friend called me to go and see the 
fight between the Spanish and American champions. 
From the character of the Connecticut captain, I ex- 
pected some sort of a trick, though what he meant to 
do I could not conjecture; however, I put on my cha. 
peau and went. ‘There was the little knight of La 
Mancha, all ruffled and spurred, and ready to do bat- 
tle with any thing; full of strength and spirit, the gal- 
lant fellow little dreamt of the enemy and the fate that 
awaited him. On the other side of the pit sat Captain 
Micah Spore, with his American bird fast in a ba 
The Don was provided with his usual steel spurs, a 
a like pair were offered the Captain ; but he said, “ 
--thank’ee—natur gin the Yankee cocks pretty ni 
all they want, I guess ;” and so the order was given 
to cast loose. 

“The little Spanish chicken walked out into the 
arena, looking much like the old picture of Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his ruffed dignity, and paced for a moment 
—while Capt. Spore was untying his bag—up and 
down the field of battle. Presently the bag opened, 








‘iknow! Why---why---I beg 
Do come in---why who'd a 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


and forth sprang--not a chicken, but a chicken-tiawx, 
starved and blood-thirsty! The doughty little Don 
was right at him, and over went the Yankee on to his 
back. “Hurra!” shouted the Spaniard—to which 
Jonathan said nothing bunt that he “kinder guessed 
that warn’t the last on’t :” and sure enough, for though 
the hawk wanted spurs, he had terrible claws,—and 
at the Don’s next onset he received him, as he lay 
on his back,in his strong talons, and in an instant 
wrung his neck, and the champion fell dead. Capt. 
Spore, the trick being discovered through me, (for he 
Spaniards never'saw a hawk before,) came near los. 
ing _ his life in return, but managed to get away safe,’ 
~—Cincinnati Chronicle. 

—»——— 


A Yanker Winter Prece.—Mr. Jenks, a member 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, and editor of 
the Nantucket Inquirer,“a fellow of a right merrie 
wit,” addresses to his editorial chair, an account of his 
perilous adventures by sea, ice and land, on going to 
taxe his seat at Boston. Among them is the following 
incident---time night--.thermometer probably not far 
from RG covered with snow. 

On reaching the stage house at Falmouth, there 
was some ado in arousing its proprietor. When the 
work at length was accomplished, a scene ensued 
which so vividly reminded us of the distresses of 
Morbleu, that we incontinently resolved to make re- 






cord there@f. Poor Gifford came down stairs clad 
only in ‘ther garment and stockings, with an old 
tartan emetoping his head and shoulders, and a farth- 


ing rusblight in his left hand, with his right he un- 
closed the outer door to the extent of six inches, and 
poking his grotesque phiz through the aperture 
asthmatically exclaimed, 

aa in Satan’s name d’ye want at this time o’ 
night! 
othing, my dear sir, in that name, save a little of 
his calorie. 

“(..-I don’t sell alcohol---I don’t keep tavern---l 
an’t got no license, and there an’t a public house in all 
Falmouth.” 

But we want to come in from the cold.--we have 
just crossed the Atlantic ocean, landed five miles off, 
trudged hither over the snow, and wish passage in the 
stage coach for Boston. 

“ Well—there’s the stage,” (pointing to a large 
open sleigh-.-and pushing the door three inches closer.) 

But where are the horses? 

‘** In the barn.” 

And the driver ? 

“ He’s asleep.” 

Well, rouse him up. 

“'Tain’t time yet.” 

But it’s past three o’clock, and he starts at four. 

“T tell ye, 1 don’t keep tavern—and I don’t thank 
you for making such a racket here in the night.” __ 

Friend Gifford, we can excuse your warmth on this 
occasion--we are aware you have recently, though at 
a very late hour, taken a buxom wife---go up stairs, 
give her our compliments, and say how much we ad- 
mire her taste; meantime let us come alongside of 
your kitchen fire place. Don’t you know me? 

A whisper served asa sudden charm, The door 


| flew o 


“y Why law bless ye, is that you? “Do tell—I want to 
p thousand pardons. 
ight it---that ever I— 
ust excuse it---why, 
wing up, ain’t 1? Come, 







why, come in- -pray now y 
I’ve given you a devil of a bl 
I'll have a fire directly.” ‘ : 
So saying he flew aloft for the remainder of his 
dress, re-appeared in a twinkling, and gave us half an 
hour of comfort at the fireside, garnished with show- 
ers of apologies and jokes. ¢ 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Mauice Ourwitrev.—The owner of a saw-mill in 
the country, having a bitter enmity against a neigh- 
boring farmer, laid no less a plan of revenge than to 
get him arraigned as a thief, convicted, and sent to 
the penitentiary. But as the honesty of his neighbor 
afforded him no fair grounds of accusation, he resort- 
ed to the foul expediest of secretly conveying some of 
his own property upon the other’s premises; so that, 
being found there, it might be proof of his guilt. For 
this purpose he took a thousand of boards, having his 
own mark on, and at dead of night dumped them in 
a field near his neighbor’s house. But the farmer did 
not happen to be as fast asleep as his enemy supposed. 
He heard a noise, or thought he heard one; and get- 
ting up pretty soon after to satisfy himself on the sub- 
ject, by the help of a lantern, he found the load of 
boards, with his neighbor’s mark thereon. How they 
came there and why they came there, flashed upon 
his mind at once. His course was promptly taken. 
Allowing his enemy just time to get fairly home and 
into bed, so that the ght of the burning pile might 
not be detected, he set fire to the boards, which, be- 
ing well seasoned, were in a few minutes entirely con- 
sumed. 

Early in the morning, as the farmer had anticipated, 
the sawyer came, with a constable and a search war- 
rant, to look for his property. ‘ You are suspected,” 
said the officer, “of having taken a thousand of 
boards from this man, and by virtue of this warrant I 
hold in my hand, I must search your premises,” 

“Very well,” said the farmer, “ you are ft liberty to 
search as much as you please. But if you find the 
boards, I’ll engage to eat them for my breakfast.” 

“You'll have something harder to digest than that, 
I fancy,” said the sawyer, with a sneer. He then 
triumphantly led the way, to where he had dumped 
the boards, and where he confidently expected to find 
them, and lo, there was nothing but a heap of ashes! 
His disappointment, chagrin, and mortification may 
be judged of. He sneaked away home ; and the secret 
of his foul plot getting wind in the neighborhood, the 
ghost, from the ashes of his load of boards, never ceas- 
ed to annoy him; until, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness of another night, he packed up his all, and left 
the country. 

a 


Quire Satisracrory.—During the recent cold wea- 
ther the following confab took place between two gen- 
tlemen of color. 

Cudjo.—Wal, Pomp, wat’s de temperature de wed- 
der dis mornin? 

Pomp.—UCold, terrible cold, Cudjo. 

Cudio.—How’s de termombleter ? 

Pomp.—Quite above Sambo, Cudjo. 

Cudjo.— Bove, did you say ? 

Pomp.—Tree degrees at least. 

Cudjo—My gosh! and March too. Never heard 
de like for since de memory o’man, to say noffin of 
de fair seck. Wen will de cold wedder cease, do you 
tink, Pomp? 

Pomp.—1 can't say sartain; but I tink wen it come 
to an eend. 

Cudjo.—W en will dat be, most proverbly ? 

Pomp.—I don’t know no more’n you, Cudjo ; but 
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Nor at Home.—“Is Mr. Bluster within?” “ No, 
he is out of town,” remarked the servant. “ When 
can I see him?” “I don’t know: have you any spe- 
cial business with Mr. Bluster?” “ Yes, there is a 
small bill which I wish to settle.” “ Well,” said the 
servant, “I don’t know whether he will return this 
week or not.” “ But I wish to pay the bill,as 1 am to 
leave town immediately.” ““Oh! you wish to pay him 
some money? he is up stairs, I’m thinking; I will 
call him! Please to walk into the drawing room ; take 
a chair, sir; your hat, if you please; Mr. Bluster will 
be with you in a moment!”’ 

jsenieensasiilippieicnsasesn 
The Alphabet. To Madame Vestrise 


Though not with lace bedizened o’er, 
From James’s and from Howell’s, 

Ah, don’t despise us twenty-four 
Poor consonants and vowels. 


Though critics may your powers discuss, 
Your charms applauding men see ; 
Remember you from four of us 
Derive your X LN Cy 
-__ SS 
Vestris’s Answer to the Alphabet. 


Dear friend, although no more a dunce 
Than many of my _ betters, 

I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and-twenty letters. 


Perhaps you'll think that may not be 
So hard a thing to do— 

For what is difficult to me, 
Is A BC to you. 


However, pray dismiss your fears, 
Nor fancy you have lost me, 

Though many, many bitter tears 
Our first acquaintance cost me. 


Believe me, till existence ends, 
Whatever ills beset you, 
My oldest literary friends 
I never can forget you. 


eo 
Young M., a poetical, romantic, gin-drinking youth, 
has been labouring under “a slight mistake,” in pay- 
ing his devoirs to a second-rate Psyche in the vicinity 
of. the Bowling Green, and playing a thousand antics 
beneath the parlor windows. ‘The unfortunate wight 
has at last discovered that she lived at the back of the 
house. Corinthian ‘Tom has favoured us with the 
subjoined lines on this dire mishap :— 
M fell in love with a maid 

Each night ‘neath the window he stood, 
And there with his soft serenade, 

He awakened the whole neighbourhood ; 
But vainly he tried to arouse 

Her sleep, with his strains so bewitching ; 
While he played in front of the house— 

She slept in the litue back kitchen. 





ee 
Errner Way.—A wag one day asked his friend, 
“Flow many knaves do you suppose are in this street 










I tink, it get trough. 
Cudjo.— Wal, wen will dat mose likely take pla 
Pomp.—For de matter of dat, 1 can’t say posit 

—but I tink, *’twixt me and you Cudge—I don’t w 

it to go no furder—I say, 1 have trong suspicio 

*twixt me and you, Cudge, dat wen dis dretful col 

wedder be tirely done and finish, den you see de een 

on’t. 

Cudjo.— Bliged to ye, Pomp—very much ’bliged 
to ye. Quite sasifactory dat, I tink Ill not got no 
more coal now.—-N. Y. Transcript. 


besides yourself?’ “Besides myself!” replied the other 
in a heat, “do you mean to insult me?” “Well, then,” 
id the first, “how many do you reckon, including 
urself?” 










ne 
Tris Locic.—“ That’s a fine stream for trouts, 
end,” observed a piscatorial acquaintance, the other 


day,to a genuine sprig from the Emerald Isle, who was 
whipping away with great vigour at a well-known and 
favourite pool. “Faith, and it must be that same, sur- 
enough,” returned Pat, “for deuce a one of ’em ’ll stir 
Opt of it!” 
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TO THE LADY OPPOSITE. 


I wish the girl would move away— 
Why need she all the while 

Sit beaming at her window seat 
With that eternal smile ? 

*Tis very strange and very odd, 
And very like a plan, 
With such a look and such an air, 

And [a single man! 


There sat she like a are chained 
In morning’s earliest flame, 

And there she leaned upon her hand 
When crimson sunset came. 

And there she was at twilight hour— 
1 saw the shutters close : 

How slowly as with vain regret 
They folded up my rose! 


I know her mother thinks it wrong— 
I know mamma is right— 
I know a matron anda maid 
Declare she is a fright— 
I know what many folks would think— 
I know what some will say— 
I know all this, and yet, ah! yet 
I cannot keep away. 


And I will sit, mysterious maid, 
And watch by morning sun; 
And fondly gaze through mist and shade 
When the fair day is done, 
And love the lips—the rosy lips 
That ne’er to me have spoken, 
And wear the chains that silence wove, 
And words have never broken. 
ccomncmtitipeinnceen 
WALK HER OUT. 


Why don’t he walk me out, mamma, 
Why don’t he walk me out ? 

It’s strange he should defer so long 
To bring the thing about ; 

I’m sure its not my fault mamma— 
Of that no soulcan doubt; 

For what I’ve so long aimed at is 
To make him walk me out. 


Indeed I’ve done my best, mamma, 
And always have I shown 

Most tender and most kind to him 
When we’ve been most alone. 

At times I’ve talked of rural walks, 
And views conversed about— 

And sometimes gone almost as far 
As—* pray do walk me out.” 


To this he says he’s “fond of walks,” 
And walks—about the room ; 
““Of views”—he takes my albums up— 
“ Delights in looking through ’em!” 
That he’s in love, and will propose, 
I have no kind of doubt; 
But, la, I wouldn’t give a fig, 
Unless he’d walk me out, 


I long to breathe “a little air,” 
And through “ the fields to roam; 
At this he’ll reach down my guitar, 
And play me “ Home, sweet Home ;” 
As yet he’s only seen my smiles, 
But now I'll sulk and pout, 
And practice other artful wiles 
To make him walk me out. 


I'll meet him as the serpent met 
Poor Mrs. Eve one day ; 

Where’er he goes, I'll plant myself 
Directly in his way ; 





HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


Some girls, 1 know, prefer a ball, 
A concert, or a rout; 

There’s nothing better, after all, 
Than making men walk out. 


lf we are serpents, men are eels, 
And difficult to hold ; 
Love’s hist’ry but too oft reveals 
How oft young maids are sold ; 
Ay oes is true, success is sure, 
e may flounder like a trout ; 
He’s safe enough, his fate is sealed, 
When once he’s walked me out. 


There’s Sarah Spry has looked of late 
As vain as mortal can ; 
Priscilla Prim, (the girl I hate,) 
Goes by with her young man; 
And Susan Fig, the grocer’s niece, 
A gawky, awkward lout— 
be all (except poor 1) possess 
e joys of walking out. 


They say love has no greater charm 
Than what this pastime yields ; 

It seems the sovereign’st et or 
All pangs the lover feels ; 

They say its mystic powers are such 
As leave no room for doubt, 

That you are his, and he is yours, 
When once he’s walked you out. 


” But mine, I fear’s a hopeless case, 
Scaree talked about at all; 
The neighbors hardly know his face, 
Or if he’s short or tall; 
I’m quite distressed, and can’t think what 
The man can be about; 
I'll turn him off, [ vow I will, 
Unless he walks me out. 
ss tcl lee gsc 
THE CATASTROPHE: 


It was a dark and gloomy day, 
The sun shed not his light, 
Clouds rolled thick in black array— 
*Twas almost dark as night! 
And trom the clouds the rain came down 
In torrents, thick and fast :— 
The Heavens wore a dismal frown, 
And a gloomo’er all things cast.— 
The winds blew hard, and the winds blew cold, 
And chilled the blood of man, 
And the spirits of even the brave and bold 
In a counter current ran. 
The trees were veiled in a misty shroud, 
The birds their feathers drooped; 
The wild beasts howled in a chorus loud, 
‘The tame in fears were cooped : 
The evening came, it darker grew, 
And harder poured the rain, 
And the winds with a blast much keener blew, 
And the thunder roared amain. 
And on that dark and terrible eve, 
When most were asleep in bed, 
A villain dark rolled up his sleeve, 
And bared his arm with an aspect dread, 
And swore an oath, with import big, : 
As he put forth his hand, and—Stole the Pig. 














a 
a opening the will, a few days since, of a gentle- 
an who had expended an extremely handsome tor- 
ne, amongst other articles, it contained the follow- 
‘ing: “If I had died possessed ot a thousand pounds, 1 
would have left it to my dear friend, Mr. ‘Thomas 
, but as I have not a sixpence, he must accept 
the will for the deed.” 
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MAY. 


Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 

Deckt all with dainties of her seasons pryde, 

And throwing flow’res out of her lap around : 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twinnes of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her, like to their soveraine Queene. 

Lord! how all creatures laught, when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc’t as they had ravisht beene ! 

And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in green. 

Spenser. 

So hath “divinest Spenser” represented the fifth 
month of the year, in the grand pageant which, to all 
who have seen it, is still present ; for neither the lau- 
reate’s office nor the poet’s art hath devised a spectacle 
more gorgeous. Castor and Pollux, “the twinnes of 
Leda,” who appeared to sailorsin storms with lambent 
fires on their heads, mythologists have constellated in 
the firmament, and made still propitious to the mari- 
ner. Maia, the brightest of the Pleiades, from whom 
some say this month derived its name, is fabled to have 
been the daughter of Atlas, the supporter of the world, 
and Pleione,a sea-nymph. Others ascribe its name to 
its having been dedicated by Romnius to the Majores, 
or Roman senators. ; 

Scarcely a poet but praises, or describes, or alludes 
to the beauties of this month. Darwin sings it as the 
offspring of the solar beams, and invites it to approach 
and receive the greetings of the elemental beings :— 


Born in yon blaze of orient sky. 

Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 


25* 
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Light Graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe Joys their hands combine ; 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy shrine. 


Warm with new life, the glittering throng 
On quivering fin and rustling wing 
Delighted join their votive songs, 
And hail thee, goddess of the spring. 


One of Milton’s richest fancies is of this month 
he says, that Adam, discoursing with Eve— 
Smil’d with superior love; as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
‘That shed May-flowers. 


Throughout the wide range of poetic excellence, 
there is no piece of higher loveliness than his often 
quoted, yet never tiring 

Song on May Morning. 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves ate of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale both boast thy blessing ! 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
a ed 
| Wir or Tatiryvranp.—Champfort has somewhere 
ted the following bon-mot of this celebrated man. 


In conversation, one evening, Ruther said, “1 know 


not why I am called a wicked man, for I never in the 
whole course of my life, committed but one act of 
wickedness.” ‘Talleyrand, who had not previously 
taken any part in the conversation, immediately ex- 
claimed, with his sonorous voice and significant man- 
ner, “But when will this act be at an end?” 
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LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 
“THE INSURGENTS,” 
An historical novel, which was announced as in 
preparation some time since, has just appeared from 
the press of Messrs. Carey, ea & Blanchard. 

It will be read with some interest by all who wish 
to acquire more concise information upon the subject 
here treated of, than is to be found in other works, as 
im many cases historical facts are developed, which the 
author has evidently been at some pains to collect 
The story is founded upon the insurrection in Massa- 
chusetts, during the year 1786, known more generally 
as “Shay’s War,” which was similar, in some of its 
features at least, to the rising of the “Whiskey Boys” 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Yankee author (for that he isa Yankee, no 
one can doubt who observes with what vraisemblance 
he uses the vernacular idiom of that people) has given 
a very amusing detail of the facts connected with that 
struggle, which cannot fail to prove entertaining. Oc- 
casionally he deviates from the regular course of his 
narrative to deal a few thrusts at the popular foibles 
of the present day, as severe as they are merited, in 
which the fashion of making long winded speeches 
comes in fora share, Match seeking and match making 
with their etceteras, are to be found of course. We 
think that as an American book, independent of its 
other good qualities, it ought to find many readers. 


—___—. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL DREW. 


From the prolific press of the Harpers, we have an- 
other new work, purporting to be “The Life, Charac- 
ter and Literary Labours of Samuel Drew, A. M., by 
his eldest son.” Its pages have afforded us a very 
agreeable recreation, if only on account of the con- 
trast in the character of this and other recent publica- 
tions. Mr. Drew, whose biography is sketched with 
an amplitude that reflects the highest credit on the in- 
dustry and research of his son, was originally a poor 
cobbler, and from that humble station, rose, by his 
own unaided efforts, to the highest stations in the re- 
ligious and literary world. At at early age, he began 
to read and to reflect, and the detail of incidents con- 
nected with his ouward progress—the improvement 
of his mind—the gradual expansion of his mental 
faculties, and his eagerness in endeavouring to com- 
prehend fresh subjects of thought, are in the highest 
degree interesting. Drew was a Methodist, and the 
simplicity of his character appears to have rendered 
him peculiarly useful as a labourer in that society. 
He was a contemporary with Adam Clarke and other 
distinguished Methodists, whose entire confidence 
and esteem he enjoyed, and with whom he was in 
constant correspondence. 

‘The religious reader, and all who are ambitious of 
tame and extended usefulness, will be pleased with 
this work. It teaches by example, in pointing out the 
road to renown, pursued by one whose opportunities 
tor improvement, in early life, were indeed “few and 
far between.” 

We have not space at present for a long extract, 
but copy the following, with a view ot exhibiting one 





In the training of his children, though he did not® 
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grossed on parchment, and attested by the signatures 
ot several witnesses : 
"i Drew, of the parish of St. Austell, in the 
county of Cornwall, do of mv own free consent, pro. 
mise unto my father, Samuel Drew, and unto my mo- 
ther, Honour Drew, and the family, that I will en- 
deavour to behave in a much better manner in future 
tnan I have behaved during the last year. I will en. 
gage not to run into the streets when they forbid me; 
nor to wander ie the limits which they shall 
point out. When I have liberty to go out, I will en- 
deavour to avoid such company as they dislike, to 
leave off speaking bad words, and to keep my clothes 
as clean as 1 can, as well as scrape my shoes when- 
ever I come into the house. I also promise that I 
will be as peaceable as I am at home; that I will not 
be noisy or troublesome as I have been, nor keep my 
tongue a-going about things which do not concern 
me; that I will not leave the doors open when I pass 
in or out, nor shut them in a noisy manner, nor go up 
stairs with my dirty shoes, especially when I am told 
not todo so. I also promise that LI will go quietly to 
bed in the evenings, when I am desired, without be- 
ing troublesome to the person who may put me; and 
in all other things show, to the utmost of my power, 
that reformation has taken place in my behaviour. In 
consideration of the above conditions being fulfilled, 
it is promised, on the part of Samuel Drew, that nei- 
ther he nor any other person shall beat - Drew. 
or give him unpleasant language, but treat him with 
tenderness and love, according to his good conduct. 
And it is furthermore promised unto Drew, that 
during the whole time of his good behaviour, he shall 
receive (besides his usual pocket money) one penny 
weekly, which, with any other money that he may 
choose to bring, shall be lodged in his father’s hands, 
until a sum be saved sufficient to buy a watch. To 
enter the above sums, a book shall be kept by his fa- 
ther, in which they shall be regularly inserted, which 
book Drew shall see whenever he shall so re- 
uest. For the due performance of the above condi- 
tlons, we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen, from which day this agreement is to take 


place. 
* - * Drew, 


* SamuEL * Drew, 
“ Honour * Drew. 

















“ Signed, sealed, and delived 
(being tirst duly stamped) 
in the presence of 


en 
BULWER. 

A new edition of “Pelham,” has lately appeared in 
England. as we learn by a London paper. In the 
preface Mr. Bulwer has furnished some notes connect- 
ed with its origin and the commencement of his own 
literary career. The annexed passage is an extract. 

I knew not a single critic, and scarcely a single au- 
thor, when 1 began to write. I have never received 
to this day a single word of encouragement from any 
one of those writews who were considered at one time 
the dispensers of reputation. Long after my name 
was not quite unknown in every other country where 
English literature is received, the great quarterly jour- 
nals of my own, disdained to recognize my existence. 


“* A.B.” &c. &c. 


patronage, and let those aspirants, who are now often 


peculiarity in Mr. Drew’s character : )Let no man then cry out for ‘cheers,’ or for literary 


at all times spare the rod, he seldom resorted to it 


knowing that its frequent use blunts the finer feelings! 


and sensibilities of our nature, and degrades the child 
into the mere animal. His reluctance to adopt coer- 
cive measures, may be inferred from the following sin- 
gular and amusing agreement with one of his boys, 
who inherited much of his youthful temper. The in- 


pleased to write to me lamenting their want of interest 
and their non-acquaintance with critics, learn from the 
author (insignificant though he be) who addresses 
thern in sympathy and fellowship, and who cheerfilly 
allows that the favour he has received, so far from be- 
ing less, is greater than his merits; that a man’s labors 
are his best patrons—that the public is the only critic 





strument was found among his papers, formally en- 


that has no interest and no motive in underrating him, 
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that the world of an author is a mighty circle, of 
which enmity and envy can penetrate but a petty seg- 
ment, and that the pride of carving with our own 
hands, our own name is worth all the “cheers” in the 
world. Long live Sidney’s gallant and lofty motto, 
“4ut viam inveniam aut faciam !” 

a 


THE MAYOR OF WIND.GAP. 


We have been favoured by Mr. H. Perkins with a 
new work from the press of the Harpers, entitled 
“ The Mayor of Wind-Gap,” by the O’Hara Family. 
It is an agreeably told story, abounding with traits of 
Irish superstition, and a humorous detail of the “‘mo- 
ther wit’ of the peasantry—depicting the warm heart- 
ed feelings that sway the motives of an Lrishman, and 
the gossiping propensities that cause him to make 
the business of his neighbour his own. Banim 
is well known as the writer of a number of popular 
novels, and we can say, that the work before us will 
in no wise destroy his reputation, asa faithful chroni- 
cler of Irish legendary and lore. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard have just pub- 
lished an edition of the same work. 

To the mansion of the mayor (by-the-way, we have 
lately sketched a mayor of a_ town and his ser- 
geant, but trusting to the total dissimilarity between 
them and our present subjects, we cannot resist the 
temptation of presenting our readers with a compan- 
jon-picture to the former one,) to the mansion ot the 
mayor, Roger wended his way. It was at that time 
the good old practice of the chief magistrates of the 
city to hold their court wherever they pleased, and their 
private dwellings were, during their term of office, 
ofien transtormed, therefore, into halls of justice.— 
Wind and weather permitting, our present mayor de- 
cided all cases in the open air, at least so far as re- 
garded the position of the plaintiffs and defendants be- 
fore him. The house, occupied about filty years ago by 
his worship, is now in existence, and wt ba might 
then have been thought of it, appears to us a very mean 
edifice, only two stories high, and the whole of its first 
floor, as was also the case in Roger Divey’s day, used 
as a shop; of which the little bow-window still holds, we 
are assured by very old people, the self same (to all ap- 
pearance at least) red-herrings, tallow candles, rows 
of tobacco, decanters of spirits, tea-canisters, and so 
forth, and so forth, which it did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

One-half of the mayor’s shop-door was raised up on 
hinges, and hooked against the ceiling; the top edge of 
the other half served,as a resting-place for his round el- 
bows, when in an attitude half-standing, half-bending, 
and mainly supported by those elbows, he discharged 
his judicial functions; the complaining and the answer- 
ing parties being assembled meantime, as we before 
premised, in the street. By the charter of the city we 
treat of,it is decreed that “ wise, discreet citizens” 
shail be chosen to fill the several naunicipal offices; but 
unluckily, the instrument gives no datum by which 

one may ascertain what is to be considered wisdom 
and discretion in the said city; so that these qualities, 
legally specified as indispensable, have from time to 
time been very differently exemplified in very different 
individuals. 

Roger Divey had been dubbed “ yallow Roger;”’ his 
worship the mayor, who, on the arbitrary word of the 
interpreters of the charter, “ was a wise and discreet 
citizen,” had also received a surname, that of “alder- 
man split-fig:’’ because, when weighing a penny-worth 
of figs in his shop, he would divide one of them into 
‘our parts, rather than give weight beyond the legal 
complement. He had contrived, however, to amass a 
considerable sum of money (considerable, according 
to his time and position,) chiefly by these very saving 
talents; and we will at once admit that there can be 





no more valuable quality than the aptitude to get rich; 
and that it is our belief that, by the sense ot all the 
world, as well as by that of his constituents, our pre- 
sent mayor gave, in the length of his purse, proof pos- 
itive of “wisdom and discretion.” 

When Roger Divey arrived at the mayor’s place of 
audience, a crowd of suitors had assembled in the 
street, around the half-door or hatch-way. At the ap- 
pearance of the influential officer, all instantly flocked 
to him, and all began in the same breath, to relate their 
different grievances, or put forward their different de- 
fences. Roger authoritively silenced this clamour; sin- 
gled out the opposing parties, and led them each in 
turn, into a lane that turned off at the corner of the 
mayor’s dwelling. There he listened to charge and 
reply; cried, ha! ha! hem! at proper intervals; occasion- 
ally nodded his sage head; most condescendingly 
ances out of the corner of his eye into the palm ot 

is hand, to ascertain the relative amount of each fee ; 
for Roger was always retained on both sides ; and the 
cases in this initiatory court were adjourned in the first 
instance to the greasy counter in the mayor’s shop, 
where, before real trial, Roger further received from 
each disputant a little conciliation, in the shape of a 
glass of the peculiar kind of spirituous liquor which, 
by anxious calculation, could be concluded most ac- 
ceptable to his palate; one giving him half a “noggin” 
of gin and bitters, another a dram of brandy, another 
a modicum of purl and gill, and so on; and all this 
while Roger leit his group of clients doubtful of the 
side he should ultimately take. 

There was a second adjournment into the street ; 
the half-door was again closed and bolted, and at 
length his worship appeared to his crowded court, 
leaning over it. His wig not being ready dressed, a 
red woolen night-cap covered his bald head, and an 
ample outside coat, sufficiently ample even for his di- 
mensions, hung cloak-wise from his shoulders, its 
sleeves falling down his back; and we vault over his 
hatch-way, and land in his shop, to add that the knees 
of his black plush breeches were, even at this hour of 
the morning yet unbuttoned; that his broad red gar- 
ters, Juich levead over in many folds, to tighten his 
light-blue stockings, were visible a little above the 
round of his leg; and that his feet were in comfortable 
listen slippers. 

His worship was stricken in years ; low, stout and, 
indeed undignified in figure; the opposite, in fact, 
of his chief officer; and a pair of large, gray protruding 
eyes, a broad flat nose; an under lip so conveniently 
pushing out as to afford a comfortable resting-place for 
its upper one, and altogether a round plump face, 
showed little of a physiognomonical corroboration of 
the evidence supplied, on a certain point, by his long 

urse. 

' Giving his loose outside coat a twitch, in order to 
settle it round his shoulders, and then folding it com- 
fortably under his arms, he leaned, as usual, both his 
elbows on the edge of the half-door, and quietly turn- 
ed his leaden eyes up and down the street. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to your worship,” began 
Roger, snatching off his three-cocked hat, scraping 
his hob-nailed brogues along the pavement, and ac- 
companying this movement by a corresponding bend 
in his lathy figure. 

“A good morning to you, kindly, Roger,” answered 
his worship, his gurgling voice making way with diffi- 
culty through his short round throat; “and what thrials 
comes on to-day, Roger?” 

In practical answer to this query, Roger at once 
proceeded in his accustomed capacity of counsel for 
and against. He brought forward plaintiffs and de- 
fendants in turn: he detailed, with great deliberation 
and much ostentation of manner, various cases, with 
the replies to each; and now it was that the amount 
ofa tee had due effect. If, during his recital, the party 
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whose advocate he had for the moment become, found 
himself misrepresented, and endeavoured in conse- 
quence to interrupt the statement, his worship inter- 
posed, saying, with great quietude and complacency, 
“Asy now, asy! and let Roger tell it ;” occasionally, 
however, the mayor turned his eye heavily upon 
Roger’s client, with an expression which indicated a 
sluggish wish to a the orator’s entanglement 
ofa plain story, had heaven but blessed him with a due 
quantum of “wisdom and discretion.” Butif, in reply 
to such mute appeals, the plaintiff began to speak, the 
defendant was sure to start against him atthe same 
moment, with the utmost power of his lungs and in- 
genuity ; at which his worship’s perplexity becoming 
frebled, he was glad to fall back upon Roger’s single 

uzzle;and his “Asy, asy now, good people, lave it to 
Roger —would soon stop all clamour; for Roger 


scarce ever failed to impose silence under the good’ 


magistrate’s authority. 

“Well, Roger, and what do you think about it?” his 
worship would ask when both stories were recapitulat- 
ed over and over; and Roger summing up evidence 
in a masterly style, gave a decision, which the mayor 
instantly adopted as his own. If any aggrieved person 
haypened to expostulate—“Go your ways, go your 
ways, my good man”—was the signal for Roger to 
force off the grumbling suitor. Nor could the mayor 
be in any instance accused of injustice; for although 
his judgments were most frequently absurd, his inten- 
tions bore him harmless. It was not his fault that 
Roger’s superior geuius should keep his mind in lead- 
ing-strings; and we must therefore in candour visit up- 
on Roger exclusively the faulty administration of jus- 
tice in this rather slovenly court. 

One man, among the complainants of the morning, 
seemed bursting with the magnitude of the case he 
had come to put forward, and with the intensity of 
the feeling it excited in his breast. Frequently he ad- 
vanced to begin his story; but Roger invariably thrust 
him back to make way for others. In fact, whether 
from indigence, or because he regarded his grievance 
as sufficiently great to command immediate and full 
attention, this person had given Roger no retainer.— 
But at length, every excuse for further delay was ex- 
hausted and Roger could only look up and down the 
street in expectation of George Blundell’s appearance; 
and, finally, as that young gentleman choose to ab- 
sent himself altogether, very contrary to the hopes of 
the venal advocate, the mayor’s sergeant determined 
to plead forcibly against him, merely that his services 
might in future be more properly estimated. 

“ Plaze your worship,” said Roger, “ there is one 
Juff Carroll, d’ye see me ; and he’s from the Wind-gap 
abroad there, your worship; and he lives in his little 
cabin there, indhusterin’ for his bread, d’ye see me; and 
we can put in bail, your worship, that he’s an honest 
hard-working creature of a man; and, by coorse, 
*twas last night your worship—” 

“Jest an hour afore the dawn of day,” cried the ap- 
plicant, “when my darlin’ Peggy and myself came 
home from.the bonfire on Wind-gap hill; and we sed 
our little prayers, and went to our beds.” 

“Wisht, wisht, Juff Carrol,” interrupted Roger. 

“Asy, asy now, my honest man! and let Roger tell 
it to me,” decided the mayor: we would vary his 
phraseology, but that by so doing we should not be 
true to our original; for he invariably made use of the 
same words on similar occasions; as if life, time, 
breath, and above all things, intellect, were things 
too precious to be squandered on the vain attempt 
of trying to express the same thought in two different 
ways. 

This poor honest Jufl Carroll,” resumed Roger, 
“who is here standing afore your worship in the hoight 
of trouble, d’ye see me—he has a urty daughter, a 
purty honey, d’ye see me, your worship.’ 
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“Is she a purty honey, indeed, Roger?” his worship 
was always moved when Roger became oratorical. 

“Oh! where’s my Peggy now?” ejaculated the be. 
reaved parent, “where have they dragged her, from 
- father that doated on her, in his heart within 

im. 

“And you were fond of her in your heart, my poor 
man?” demanded the mayor, surprising all who heard 
him, with the abundance of his speech; but he had a 
daughter too. 
~ “Why shouldn’t I, your worship? she was my only 
child! and the mother of her left her to me on the bed 
where she was born! the light o’ my eyes she was up. 
on a flure, the comfort of my 0 

“Wisht, wisht now Juff Carroll,” interrupted the 
sergeant, getting jealous of nature’s spontaneous elo. 
quence. 

“Yes, asy, my good man, asy now,” added the may. 
or, brushing the tears from his eyes, “asy, and let 
Roger tell it.” 

Accordingly Roger resumed, “T'was last night, 
d’ye see me, your worship, that the burglary and thres- 
pass was done on poor Juff Carrol; they broke open 
the dowr of his cabin, why at arums, d’ye see me, 
your worship, and the little daughter was taken, forced, 
and carried away from him.” 

“* Dear me, dear me,”’ sympathized the mayor, “ and 
tell me, Roger, does this honest poor man know the 
people that done the burglary and thresspass on him? 
hey, Roger?” 

“I do, [do know,” answered the father, too rapidly 
for Roger's interference; “I’d all as one swear my 
book-oath, that the man that sthruck me down was 
the sthrange man of the Inch, and among the other 
men that were helpin’ him, [’ll swear there was one 
man, wearin’ the same cloak and the same hat that 

oung George Blundell had upon him, when I saw 

im in the sthrange man’s company at the bon-fire; 
the time that the sthrange man frightened my poor 
Peggy by his unmannerly behaver to her, and by his 
evil werds in her ear.’ 

“What does he mane by the sthrange man 0’ the 
Inch, Roger?” asked the mayor. 

“Why, your worship, tisn’t out of your knowledge 
that there is one dangerous tory of a man livin’ at the 
wicked ould house at the Inch, abroad there; and he’s 
an ould offender, d’ye see me—we had him up more 
than onst afore your worship: and since then he goes 
en with more wickeder plottin’s and doin’s than ever, 
out at the Inch, and—”’ 

A smart tap from an open palm on Roger’s shoul- 
der interrupted his narrative. Offended and angry at 
the freedom, he turned quickly round; the strange 
man of the Inch was at his elbow. The father of 
Peggy Carroll, without power to utter a word, stared, 
gaped, pointed, and chattered his teeth at the dreaded 
visitor. 

The strange man was now dressed differently from 
his costume of the preceding night. A black silk 
handkerchiet yet covered, indeed, one eye and part of 
one cheek; over the other side of h's face fell the peak 
ot his laced cocked hat; and, to the taney of some de- 
testing observers, seemed to borrow a corresponding 
fierceness, and to become somehow frightfully identi- 
fied with the flaming ball which it shaded. His coat 
was of scarlet cloth, embroidered with gold lace, his 
small clothes were black satin, his stockings black 
silk, and his well polished shoes were adorned with 
sparkling silver buckles. : 

There was a malicious, confident jocularity of man- 
ner about the strange man as he moved into the lane, 
at the corner of the mayor’s house, beckoning Roger 
Divey to follow him. Roger, comprehending, at a 
glance, the meaning of his invitation, instantly accept- 
ed it. For a few moments he and his formidable con- 
fidant stood there within the recess of a gate-way.— 
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The strange man did not re-emerge into the main 
street, but Roger duly re-appeared before the mayor. 
Peggy Carrrol’s father was disjointedly proceeding in 
his tale of grievance. 

“ Juff Carrol, hould your tongue,” interrupted Ro- 
ger, and the mayor pronounced his usual command for 
silence. Roger gravely addressed the chief magis- 
trate: 

“Y our worship, poor Juff Carroll, that’s here to the 
fore, and an honest crature of a man he is, d’ye see 
me, has a bad case to argufy afore your worship—an’ 
we'll do our endeavours to rightify him, and to bring 
the offendhers undher the Jaw, and why not, d’ye see 
me. More be token, since they made salt and butthery 
agin the person of J uff Carroll hisself—not to talk of 
the burglary and the carrying away, by force and 
arums, o’ the poor purty dhaughter of him,—’twas the 

reatest murdher ever you seen, your worship, that he 
hadn't the light o’ the day, or even a bit of a candle 
or a righ light itself, or a thing o’ the kind, that ud 
help him to see and to ’dentify the house-breakers that 
sthruck him down on the flure of his own little cabin, 
in a swoon like, in sich a way (the villains!) that he 
couldn’t see *em if he had the full light o’ the day 
itself, because people’s eyes are shet when there’s a 
weakness on them; an’ *twould be against the law to 
let wicked people be free that brake the peace a se- 
cond time, for poor Juff Carrol, and dhragged his 
dhaughter, as aforesaid, over her father’s threshold, 
after committing burglary upon the dour of the cabin ; 
all the while that the poor sufferin’? man couldn’t 
tell from Adam who made him fall down into the 
swoon.” 

“He that forced off my Peggy,” cried out Juff Car- 
rol, “was here a moment agone—that was the robber 
of my child, and young Blundell was helpin* of him.” 

“Asy now, asy, poor man, God help ye; but you'll 
put Roger out: let Roger tell it to me; well, Roger?” 
ne the mayor. 

“There’s foolish people, plaze your worship, that 
talks o’ the jontleman livin’ in the ould house at the 
fnch, abroad there; but we'll put in good ’sponsible 
bail for him afore your worship, that he’s nothin’ but 
a quiet, dacent man, and that he’d no more commita 
burglary on poor Juff Carroll’s dour, why at arums, 
no more nor we’d do it ourselves, afther a manner, 
d’ye see me, tage worship. But it we can come, by 
hook or crook, across the bad boys that have done the 
harum to this crature o’ a man (poor Juff Carroll that’s 
to the fore,) won’t we lay the heavy hand on ’em, and 
lor why not, d’ye see me your worship?” 

There were violent efforts, on the part of the ago- 
nized father, to fix his charge on the person now prais- 
ed in the speech of the mercenary officer; but peace 
and quiet were placidly recommended by the mayor, 
and obstreperously insisted on by Roger. 

“Ah, your worship, he’s a very, very honest jontle- 
man, livin’ quiet and asy at the Inch; a nate paceable 
house, your worship, all alone by itself, out of harum’s 
way; and, as for young masther Blundell, if the 
cratur of a daughter belonging to this poor honest 
man was to stay in poor Juff’s cabin till she ran to 
seed into an ould granny, he’s never the boy that ’ud 
‘ay a finger on her; for he’s the most modestest of all 
the boys, gentle or simple, that your worship and I 
las the throuble of lookin’ afther. And so, your 
Worship, d’ye see me, we'll do our endeavours to saize 
‘ne rale offendhers, or by this stick in my hand, Juff 
Carroll,” he continued, turning to the now despond- 
ing parent—“we'll see the just thing done by you, in 
ume and rason; for his worship the mayor does right 
and thrue by every sowl thatcomes afore his face, d’ye 
see me,” 

_The case was decided. In vain did Juff Carroll 
‘ver that he was “a’most proof positive” that the 
‘ange man of the Inch was the ruffian that plundered 
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him of his child, and that George Blundell was one of 
his disguised accomplices. Roger still contended, and 
very plausibly too, according to the mayor’s opinion, 
that Juff could not at any period of the affray have 
distinguished the persons of his assaulters and destroy- 
ers, because, eventually, he had lain insensible under 
their hands: and poor Juft at last pledded his way 
homeward to Wind-gap, comforted solely by the slen- 
der shadow of promise given by Roger Divey to see 
justice done him. The last words which struck his 
ear, while turning his back on the judgment seat, 
were those of his worship the mayor: P 

“God help ye, poor man! go your ways now; "tis a 
very sorrowful thing for ye; but don’t you hear what 
Roger says? go your ways, go your ways.” 


| ee 


THE REBEL, &c. 


The Harpers, of New York, have just published, m 
one volume, the hitherto uncollected,writings of KE. L. 
Bulwer, author of Pelham, &c. ‘The leading article 
isa poem of some length, called “O’Neill, or the 
Rebel,” founded upon deeply interesting incidents in 
Irish history. The next in importance is the fragment 
of the tragedy ot Eugene Aram, the origin of Bul- 
wer’s novel of that name; and the next, Bulwer’s 
celebrated letter to a late Cabinet Minister, on the 
politics of Great Britain. This letter has passed through 
about twenty editions in London, in the course of a 
few weeks. Besides these the volume contains 
Arasmanes, and the choiee of Phylias, two well writ- 
ten tales, and several short articles of poetry. ‘This 
book will enable publishers to complete their editions 
of Mr. Bulwer’s writings, and it will no doubt be 
sought after with eagerness by the numerous admirers 
of that great novelist’s genius. We copy the annexed 
very pretty poetic trifle. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE VIOLETS. 


By the silent foot of the shadowy hill 
We slept in our green retreats, 

And the April showers were wont to fill 
Our hearts with sweets; 


And though we lay ina gt bower, 
Yet all things loved us well, 

And the waking bee left its fairest flower 
With us to dwell. 


But the warm May came in his pride to woo 
The wealth of our virgin store. 

And our hearts just felt his breath—and knew 
Their sweets no more! 


And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell—and its suns and showers 

Bring balm to our sisters’ hearts—but not— 
Ob! not—to ours ! 


We live—we bloom—but for ever o’er 
Is the charm of the earth and sky— 
To our life, ye heavens, that balm restore— 
Or—bid usdie ! : 
sccpmensinnnnailpistiniiaiisiins 


Catecuism oF PurenoLocy.—This is an inter- 
esting work for all readers, whether they believe in 
Phrenology or not. It gives a brief but clear expo. 
sition of the principles of the science, and an expo- 
sition of the various propensities, sentiments, feelings, 
&c. which, according to Phrenology, are indicated 
the formation of the head. A plate is reese: | 
delineating the several organs, by which every individ- 
ual may examine his own bumps for himself. 

This work is from the press of Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard,. 








* Which lose their scent in May. 
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TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Irving’s new work—‘ A Tour on the pigs sice is 
nearly ready for publication,and will be issued by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, early in April. We have 
been permitted to peruse a portion of the book in 
sheets, and feel assured that it will well sustain Mr. 
Irving’s high reputation asan American writer. We 
take pleasure in presenting our readers with the an- 
narde chapter. 


On the following morning, (Oct. 11.) we were on 
the march by half-past seven o’clock, and rode through 
deep rich bottoms of alluvial soil, overgrown with re- 
dundant vegetatiun, and trees of an enormous size. 
Our route lay parallel to the west bank of the Arkan- 
sas, on the borders of which river, near the conflu- 
ence of the Red Fork, we expected to overtake the 
main body of rangers. For some miles the country 
was sprinkled with Creek villages and farm houses ; 
the inhabitants of which appeared to have adopted, 
with considerable facility, the rudiments of civilization, 
and to have thriven in consequence. Their farms 
were well stocked, and their houses hada look of 
comfort and abundance. 

_ We met with nfimbers of them returning from one 
of their grand games of ball tor which their nation is 
celebrated. Some were on foot, some on horseback ; 
the latter, occasionally, with gaily dressed females be- 
hind them. They are a well made race, muscular 
and closely knit, with well turned thighs and legs. 
They have a gipsey fondness for brilliant colours, and 
gay decorations, and are bright and fanciful objects 
when seen at a distance on the prairies. One had a 
scarlet handkerchief bound round his head, surmount- 
ed with a tuft of black feathers like a cock’s tail. An- 
other had a white handkerchief, with red feathers; 
while a third, for want of a plume, had stuck in his 
turban a brilliant bunch of Sumach. 

On the verge of the wilderness we paused to inquire 
our way ata log house, owned bya white settler, 
a tall raw boned old fellow, with red hair, a lank lant- 
ern visage, and an inveterate habit of winking with 
one eye, as if every thing he said was of knowing im- 

ort. He was in a towering passion. One of his 

orses was missing ; he was sure it had been stolen in 
the night by a straggling party of Csages encamped 
ina neighbouring swamp; but he would have satis- 
faction! He would make an example of the villains. 

He had accordingly caught down his rifle from the 
wall, that invariable enforcer of right or wrong upon 
the frontiers, and having saddled his steed, was about 
to sally forth on a foray into the swamp; while a bro- 
ther squatter, with rifle in hand, stood ready to accom- 
pany him. ; 

We endeavoured to calm the old campaigner of the 
prairies, by suggesting that his horse might have 
stiayed into the neighbouring woods ; but he had the 
frontier propensity to charge every thing to the Indi- 
ans, and nothing could dissuade him from carrying 
fire and sword into the swamp. 

After riding d few miles further we lost the trail of 
the main body of rangers, and became perplexed by a 
variety of tracks made by the Indians and settlers. 
At length coming to a log house, inhabited by a white 
man, the very last on the frontier, we found that we 
had wandered from our true course. ‘Taking us back 
for some distance, he again brought us to the right 
trail putting ourselves upon which, we took our final 
departure, and launched into the broad wilderness. 

rhe trail kept on like a straggling foot path, over 
hill and dale, through brush and brake, and tangled 
thicket, and open prairie. In traversing the wilds it is 
customary for a party either of horse or fuot to follow 
each other in single file like the Indians: so that the 
leaders break the way for those who follow, and les- 
sen their labour and fatigue. In this way, also, the 
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number of a party is concealed, the whole leaving but 
one narrow well trampled track to mark their course. 

We had not long regained the trail, when, on em. 
erging from a forest, we beheld our raw boned, hard 
riding knight errant of the frontier, descending the 
slope of a hill, followed by his companion in arms, 
As he drew near to us, the gauntness of his figure 
aad ruefulness of his aspect, reminded me of the des. 
cription of the hero of La Mancha, and he was 
equally bent on affairs of doughty enterprise, being 
about to penetyate the thickets of the perilous swamp, 
within which the enemy lay ensconced. 

While we were holding a parley with him on the 
slope of the hill, we descried an Osage on horseback 
issuing out of a skirt of wood about half a mile off, 
and leading a horse by a halter. ‘The latter was im. 
mediately recognised by our hard winking friend as 
the steed of which he was in quest. As the Osage 
crew near, I was struck with his appearance. He 
was about nineteen or twenty years of age, but well 
grown, with the fine Roman countenance common 
to his tribe, and as he rode with his blanket wrapped 
round his loins, his naked bust would have furnished 
a model for a statuary. He was mounted on a beau- 
tiful pie-bald horse, a mottled white and brown, of the 
wild breed of the prairies, decorated with a broad col. 
lar, from which hung in front a tuft of horse hair dyed 
of a bright scarlet. 

The youth rode slowly up to us with a frank open 
air, and signified by means of our interpreter Beatte, 
that the horse he was leading had wandered to their 
camp, and he was now on his way to conduct him 
back to his owner. 

I had expected to witness an expression of grati- 
tude on the part of our hard favoured cavalier, but to 
my surprise the old fellow broke out into a furious 

assion. He declared that the Indians had carried off 

is horse in the night, with the intention ef bringing 
him home in the morning, and claiming a reward for 
finding him; a common practice, as he affirmed, 
among the Indians. He was, therefore, for tying the 
young Indian to a tree and giving him a sound lash- 
ing; and was quite surprised at the burst of indigna- 
tion which this novel mode of requiting a service drew 
from us. Such, however, is too often the adminis- 
tration of law on the frontier, “ Lynch’s law,” as it 
is technically termed, in which the plaintiff is apt to 
be witness, Jury, judge, and executioner, and the de- 
fendant to be convicted and punished on mere pre- 
sumption: and in this way I am convinced, are occa- 
sioned many of those heart burnings and resentments 
among the Indians, which lead to retaliation, and even- 
tuate in Indian wars. When 1 compared the open, 
noble countenance and frank demeanour of the young 
Osage, with the sinister visage and high handed con- 


duct of the frontiers-man, I felt little doubt on whose | 


back a lash would be most meritoriously bestowed. 


Being thus obliged to content himself with the re- 
covery of his horse, without the pleasure of flogging 
the finder into the bargain, the old Lycurgus, or ra- 
ther Draco, of the frontier, set off growling on hisre- 
turn homeward, followed by his brother squatter. 


As for the youthful Osage, we were all prepossessed 
in his favour; the young Count especially, with the 
sympathies proper to his age and incident to his char- 
acter, had taken quite a fancy to him. Nothing would 
suit but he must have the young Osage as a compan- 
on and squire in his expedition into the wilderness. 
The youth was easily tempted, and, with the prospect 
of a safe range over the buffalo prairies and the pro- 
mise of a new blanket, he turned his bridle, left the 
swamp and the encampment of his friends behind him, 
and set off to follow the Count in his wanderings 10 
quest of the Osage hunters. 


Such is the glorious independence of man ina 88 
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vage state. This youth, with his rifle, his blanket, and 
his horse, was ready at a moment’s warning to rove 
the world; he carried all his worldly effects with him, 
and in the ab:ence of artificial wants, possessed the 
great secret of personal freedom, We of society are 
slaves, not so much to others as te ourselves; our su- 
perfluities are the chains that bind us, impeding every 
movement of our bodies and thwarting every impulse 
of ovr souls. Such, at least, were my speculations at 
the time, though I am not sure but that they took 
their tone from the enthusiasm of the young Count, 
who seemed more enchanted than ever with the wild 
chivalry of the prairies, and talked of putting on the 
Indian dress and adopting the Indian habits during 
the time he hoped ‘to pass with the Osages. 
a 


ComereTE Works oF Hannan More.—The Har- 
pers of New York, have just issued, in a style of su- 
perior elegance, a large volume containing the com- 
plete works of Mrs. Hannah More. It comprises 1150 
large octavo pages, in double column, is printed on 
fine white paper, and splendidly bound. A copper- 
plate ot Mrs. More is prefixed to the work. The 
typographical execution of the work we have never 
seen excelled, and we can scarcely name a modern 
volume that possesses more intrinsic value. 

It is very truly remarked in the publishers’ preface, 
that no writer of the past or present age, has equalled 
Hannah More in the application of great talents to 
the improvement of society, through all its distinctions, 
from the humblest to the most exalted station in life. 
Her works, in a very striking manner, and to an ex- 
traordinary extent, have given a new and most im- 
portant feature to the moral character of the na- 
tion she adorned. They have diffused vital religion 
in faith and practice, in districts where its mere ex- 
ternal torm was before scarcely to be seen; and what 
is still more deserving of admiration, this accomplish- 
ed woman, by the power of her reasoning and the 
elegance of her compositions, has succeeded, if the 
phrase may be permitted, in rendering piety fashion- 
able and popular, where even the name of religion 
was, and that at no very distant period, treated with 
indifference if not with absolute contempt. 

We consider it useless to name the several excellent 
articles which fill this volume, as each one possesses 
some excellencies deservins of commendation. To 
those not familiar with the productions of this excel- 
lent lady, we would, however, say, that her works 
comprise subjects in the whole range of literature, and 
that each reader will be certain of finding something 
congenial to his peculiar taste. The grave and the 
gay, the lively and the sedate, cannot fail to be edified 
and instructed, by the writings of a talented lady, 


unquestionably one of the most eminent women of 


theage. ‘The book should have a place in every li- 
orary, public or private. 


———— 

Putrosopny oF A Future Srate.—Key & Biddle 
are now engaged in the publication of an uniform edi- 
tion of the works of Thomas Dick, and the first 
Volume, comprising the excellent essay on “ The Phi- 
losophy ofa Future State,” has already been issued. 

ree succeeding volumes will embrace, “ The Chris- 
tan Philosopher,” “The Philosophy of Religion,” and 
‘The Improvement of Society by the diffusion of 
useful knowledge,” standard works which com- 
mend themselves to the attention of all philoso- 
phic and christian readers, ‘I'wo other works, by the 


same author, are in preparation—The Mental [llumi- 
nation of Mankind, and “The Scenery of the Hea- 
vens displayed, with the view of illustrating the doc- 
tine ofa plurality of worlds.” All these works will be 
published at intervals, in a similar form, and will be 
sold separately or together. 
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_ Mr. Dick’swritings are well known and appreciated 
in his community. The Christian Philosopher enjoys 
a deservedly high reputation among all classes of 
readers, and the present work, on the philosophy of a 
future state, is equally as meritorious. It gives evi- 
dence Of a mind thoroughly imbued with the pure 
principles of christianity, and an intellect capable of 
comprehending and analysing the most abstruse ques- 
tions connected with religion. In the appendix to this 
volume we finda letter from Lord Byron, which ex- 
hibits the moral feelings of that distinguished writer in 
a much more favourable light, than that in which they 
usually have been represented. 
—=<»> 


Travets into Boxaara.—From the press of Carey 
and Hart, we have a neat edition of Lieut. Burnes’ 
Travels into Bokhara, being the account of a journey 
from India to Cabul, Tartary and Persia, and a nar- 
rative of a voyage on the Indus, from the sea to La- 
hore, performed in 1831, 1832 and 1833. This work 
will be highly prized by the reading community of all 
classes, as it contains information and details inter- 
esting to all. Burnes has not been idle in his travels, 
and his researches give proof of an observing and re- 
flecing mind. He notes with great faithfulness, 
every peculiarity in the habits, customs and manners 
of the people who passed under his notice, and _ his 
observations and remarks are distinguished by an 
originality and freshness of thought that render his 
chapters exceedingly interesting. It would be well if 
works of this character—embracing matters of fact, 
calculated to instruct and enlighten the understanding, 
and fill the mind with useful information,—were more 
frequently published. hese travels have a peculiar 
attraction for persons of a literary taste. 


a 


Cotonen Crockert’s Tour.—This work, has 
just been published by Messrs. Carey and Hart.— 
It is embellished with an excellent likeness of the 
author, and furnishes his observations during a 
tour to the North and Down East, during the summer 
of 1834. Those who have read the Colonel’s Life, 
will need no persuasion to induce them to take up the 
present volume. [t is a most interesting work, dis- 
tinguished by originality of thought and quaintness 
of expression, and furnishing, though in rather an un- 
couth garb, many sound and practical reflections. 

—_———— 


“DISCIPLINE,” BY MARY BRUNTON. 


There is probably no style of authorship so likely to 
fail as that which is adapted to auto-biography, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, and no subject so hackneyed 
and consequently so illy calculated to excite popular 
admiration as the description of Flirtations in High 
Life, which unfortunateiy appear to be inexhaustible, 
as if the writers of this particular school conceived 
that sickly sentiment and sounding appellations, were 
the only keys to popular favour. Yet in despite of 
these facts, Mary Brunton has followed the same 
course—adopted the same style, and yet done it so in- 
geniously as to force us to admit that she has con- 
cocted a delightful work. We can forgive the ego- 
tistical display of self vanity she makes use of in the 
first vol. in the consideration of the purely moral ten- 
dency contained therein, and as we read the second, 
wherein she developes the really fertile powers of her 
imagination; the plot is drawn with so much vigour as 
to command our unqualified admiration. e can 
safely recommend the work toour friends, for its tone 
of virtuous feeling, and the chastity of sentiment that 
it breathes. 

The work has just appeared from the press of Key 
and Biddle. 
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Boox or Nature.—Number 9, of the second vo- 
lume of thisavork, was issued during the past month. 
Its contents are unusually interesting. —The handsome 
quarto copperplates poe Hepa representations of the 
long-horned ox, tour varieties of water birds, six varie- 
ties of land birds, four varieties of. serpents, six of 
singular fish, besides plates of entomology, zoophytes, 
geology, &e. A description of each figure is given in 
the letter press. This work is rapid'y drawmmg toa 
close, and to those who are desirous of possessing a 
full and satisfactory account of the wonders of the 
animal kingdom, it has attractions of a high character. 


——— 
CanvassinG, A TALE By THE O’ Hara Famity.— We 
heartily concur with the British critics in pronouncing 
this the best work that has yet appeared from the pen 
of Banim. The prolific imagination of this author 
seems to acquire additional strength and beauty, the 
farther he progresses in the field of fiction. He has 
robably without being aware of it, given us a much 
tter insight into Irish character, than may be ob- 
tained from the generality of writers who make Ire- 
land the dacale of their labours. He avoids exagger- 
ation, and gives us a graphic sketch of an Irish elec- 
tion, which we van readily mae ge to be true, with 
the slight knowledge we have of the leading propen- 
sities, the excitability and warmth of character of the 
peasantry. ‘The latter part of the tale is worked up 
with a degree of feeling that renders the book a de- 
lightful volume, in which opinion we have no doubt 
of being fully sustained by all who may have it in 
their power to peruse it. 
The work is from the press of Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. 


oo 
My Cousin Nicnotas.—This is a very amusing 
novel from the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard—a 
reprint from the London edition. Cousin Nick is one 
ef the drollest souls that ever lived, and it is impossi- 
ble to suppress laughter at his misehievous tricks, even 
though arcond against the learned Dr. Drench, or 
the prudish Miss Kitty Pyefinch. The author has 
worked up an interesting tale, that will afford much 
gratification for a leisure hour. 


a 
Auien Breck.—This is a work ot considerable 
merit, by Gleig, the well known author of the Subal- 
tern, &c. Having for its ground work the rebellion 
in Scotland in 1745, the autnor conneétts many histori- 
cal events of deep interest with his narrative, and as 
far as we are competent to judge, presents a faithful 
picture of the unshrinking loyalty of the Highlanders 
to the canse of the exiled monarch. The characters 
represented are drawn with vigour, especially that of 
Allen Breck, who as a villian in one chapter, and a 
man of principle in another, loses all identity in the 
mind of the reader. Gleig is a forcible writer, and of 
the present work the Edinburgh Review says—* it is 
one of the most powerful and highly-wrought tales 
we everread.” It is fromthe press of Carey & Hart. 
—<f———— 


REVOLUTION IN 1688. 

Mackintosh’s history of the Revolution in England 
in 1688, to which we briefly referred in our last, has 
just been published by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanch. 
ard. It occupies 750arge octavo pages, and furnish- 
es a vast amount of information valuable to all read. 
ers of history. The period treated of by Mackintosh, 
comprises from the reign of James If to the enterprize 
of the Prince of Orange---an era distinguished for many 
important incidents. ‘The transfer of the crown from 
the king to the Prince of Orange, and the events con- 
nected therewith, are furnished by another pen. 
notice of the Life, Writings and Speeches of Sir James 
Mackintosh, is prefixed, and appended are several! let- 
ters and papers of much interest. 
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JACK KETCH. 

Among the new publications on our table, we find a 
volume entitled “The Auto-biography of Jack Ketch,” 
the cognomen of which certainly promises something 
out of the ordinary line, as it is evident that the remi- 
niscences of a hangman must teem with incidents of 
deep interest, to all who expect ever to need his friend. 
ly services. Touching the general character of the 
work, we have but little to say in the way of encomium. 
The forty or fift pages that we have found leisure to 
peruse, we foand lively, and interspersed with occa. 
sional sallies of humour. The sketch of the auto-bi- 
ographer’s parentage is detailed with much apparent 
faithtulness, but we cannot say that we admire the 
moral tendency of his “* first impressions” on being in. 
troduced into good society, the purlieus of Newgate 
prison. 





WORKS IN PRESS. 


We do not remember a period when the press has 
so teeme and been as likely to produce such delight. 
ful fruit as at present. 

Carey, Lea and Blanchard have nearly ready, and 
will publish immediately, the anxiously looked for 
work of Washington Irving, his ** Tour to the Pra. 
ries. 

The new work by the author of “The Spy,” is also 
in their press, and we understand willbe called the 
“ Mannikins.” It will prove a very interesting book 
They have also a new work by the author of * Swal- 
low Barn.’ Those who have read the MSS. pro. 
nounce it to be even superior to the former work. It 
is called “Horse-shoe Robinson,” a tale of the tory as- 
cendency. “Julian Farquharsen,” or “The Confes- 
sions of a Poet,” is full of beautiful and impassioned 
language and is perhaps superior to the author’s formes 
work, “Sixty Vous of the Life of Jeremy Lewis,” 
The Journal of Mrs. Butler, (late Miss Kemble) is 
now making rapid progress. It is nearly all print- 
ed and the public will very shortly be in posses- 
sion of this lady’s opinions of what has passed under 
her notice. “The Infidel,” by Dr. Bird, the success- 
ful author of “Calavar,” is in a state of forwardness, 
and cannot fail to be acceptable to the public. 

A beautiful little work similar to the “ Souvenirs,” 
embellished with coloured flowers, and called “ The 
Language of Flowers,” will be ready in a few days. 
“The Book of Science,” is nearly heotnk the same 
press. It is illustrated with numerous beautiful wood 
cuts, and cannot fail to be acceptable to the youthful 
inquiring mind. It immediately passed to a second 
editionin London. “ The Correspondence of Bishop 
Jebb, with Alexander Knox,” will prove an import- 
ant addition to the libraries of the more reflecting. Itis 
said to be a work of great interest. 

To the above may be added the very important histo- 
rical works, “Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 
of 1688,” and “Sismondi’s History of Rome,—the 
=r being in the press of Carey, Lea and Blanch- 
ard. 








It is related, that a vulgar mercantile traveller hav- 
ing to spend the dull Sunday at Newton Steuart, the 
landlord recommended Burns to him as a social com- 
panion. He was accordingly invited, but soon disgust- 
ed by the intrusive manners of his host, who called 
him poet, and asked for a specimen of his craft— 
Burns required a subject and his name; which being 
given “myself, and Andrew Tumer,” the indignant 
bard wrote: 

When first the world was made, 
Some guts and hoofs were left, 
And these were flung into a corner; 
To use them up it was essayed, 
When, lo! of brains and soul bereft, 
A Beast came forth, yelped Andrew ‘Turner. 


